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Editorial Comment 


An Upward Turn in Europe 


Y the acceptance of the Dawes 

Report at London on August 16 

Europe has checked a downward 
drift in the direction of chaos and has 
turned upward toward the restoration 
of better conditions. This much may 
be said of the London Agreement. It 
marks the earnest attempt of statesmen 
to apply the program which financial 
experts had previously devised. The 
methods prescribed for effecting this are 
exceedingly complex, not to say cum- 
bersome. They disclose the suspicions 
and fears which still haunt the minds 
of the peoples of the nations lately en- 
gaged in war with one another. Hatred 
isa hardy plant. But at last the states- 
men of Europe have found that they 
could meet around the conference table 
and reach an agreement respecting mat- 
ters of the gravest concern to their fu- 
ture peace and well-being. This in itself 
marks an immense advance toward the 
restoration of world peace; for the 
example of the London Conference will 
extend, and before long we shall see 
other convocations of like character to 
deal with even weightier matters. 

Ever since November, 1918, when the 
war actually closed, efforts have been 
made looking toward the restoration of 
better economic conditions in Europe. 
They have all failed. This latest at- 
tempt is of a different character from 
those which have preceded it and is 
launched with reasonable hopes of suc- 
cess. ‘Io begin with, it rests upon a 
basis long declared by leading econo- 


mists, bankers and business men as in- 
dispensable to the straightening out of 
the European tangle; that is, to define 
the amount of reparations, to ascertain 
the capacity to meet the payments on 
this account, and finally to devise and 
put into operation a plan for making 
effective the decisions reached by the 
experts to whom was committed the task 
of adjusting the problems involved in 
the settlement. All this has been done 
by the Dawes Report and by the Lon- 
don Conference. The chart has been 
made, studied and accepted by all those 
concerned. True enough, the European 
ship must be guided through dangerous 
seas according to this new document. 

In considering the results of the Lon- 
don Conference one finds temptation to 
look beneath the surface and endeavor 
to see just what has happened. At first 
sight it appears that France has been 
jockeyed out of her political position 
by the international bankers. If this 
view is correct, what did France get in 
return for having yielded her place? 
She will get reparations, if the plan 
works in practice. Has she assurance 
also of the security against future at- 
tacks on which she has so long insisted? 
This remains to be seen. 

To Charles E. Hughes and Charles 
G. Dawes belongs great credit for the 
inception and formulation of the ex- 
perts’ plan, and to Ramsay MacDonald 
and M. Herriot belongs equal credit for 
obtaining the support by which alone 
the plan could have been made effective. 
German statesmen, also, have lent their 
co-operation. It is hoped that the work 
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done at the London Conference may at 
last set the world on the road to eco- 
nomic health. 

& 


New York’s Low Discount Rate 


ERY great importance has been 
attached to the reduction of the 
rediscount rate of the Federal 

Reserve Bank of New York to 3 per 
cent., which rate became effective on 
August 8. With the exception of an 
“expediency rate” of the same figure on 
fifteen-day loans on Liberty Bonds in 
1917, it is the lowest rate reached since 
the institution of the Federal Reserve 
System. So far as the reduction relates 
to domestic credits its importance may 
be easily exaggerated, for with the 
slackened business activity prevailing 
for some time, and the superabundance 
of banking funds, the fall in the redis- 
count rate will hardly have any effect, 
at least not for the present. When the 
tide once turns, as there is already some 
evidence of its doing, the movement to- 
ward more active business will be accel- 
erated by the diminished rate. But the 
low rediscount rate at New York may 
have an influence of marked importance 
in promoting foreign borrowing here, 
since for the time being New York has 
become a more favorable place for bor- 
rowing than London. This does not 
mean that New York has even tem- 
porarily supplanted London as_ the 
world’s money center, and much less 
does it mean that it will do so per- 
manently. In the negotiation of loans 
other elements enter beside the rate to 
be paid. Superiority of banking and 
financial service, the terms of repay- 
ment, provisions in regard to expendi- 
ture of funds obtained, shipping, trade, 
and tariff regulations—these and other 
factors are to be taken into account. 

It is not to disparage the position of 
New York as a financial center to say 
that it ranks in many respects far below 
London. The financial mechanism of 
the latter city has been built on cen- 
turies of experience, not only in banking 


but in trading with all parts of the 
world, and in the creation and develop- 
ment of the British Empire. The banks 
of New York, and those of America 
generally, have been principally en- 
gaged, until quite recently at least, in 
the work of developing the resources of 
the United States—a work which is as 
yet by no means completed. Prior to 
the war, the interest of American banks 
in foreign finance was not very great; 
outside of New York and a few other 
large centers this interest is still rather 
limited. It can not even be truthfully 
said that it has been continually grow- 
ing since the war. Rather it reached its 
culminating point in the year 1920, 
from which high record a gradual de- 
cline occurred. Lately there has been 
a revival of interest in foreign loans, 
confined largely to the great investment 
banking concerns of the country. The 
enthusiasm on the part of American 
banks to enter the foreign field, which 
reached its zenith in the year 1920, has 
subsided, and there are no signs of its 
early revival. But the banks of New 
York and of the country generally are 
in a position at this time to render ef- 
ficient service in foreign finance, and no 
doubt they are using and will continue 
to use the advantages of their position 
with discrimination and skill. 


& 
A Billion-Dollar Bank 


MERICANS have a tendency to 
A be fascinated by things that bulk 
large, and therefore they will no 

doubt exult in the fact that one of our 
banks—the National City Bank of New 
York—has reached the colossal total of 
$1,000,000,000. That the bank in ques- 
tion has achieved this huge size has 
been due mainly to the great increase in 
business generally that has taken place 
in recent years, but is in no small meas- 
ure due to the fact that this institution 
has displayed great energy and skill in 
rendering banking and financial service 
to the community. For this service it 
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has reaped the due reward. There are 
still a few foreign banks that are larger 
than the New York bank, but these are 
institutions of a more or less centralized 
character with numerous branches. It 
is therefore all the more remarkable 
that the National City Bank, as an in- 
dependent and separate institution, has 
passed into the ranks of billion-dollar 
banks. Very likely the officers and di- 
rectors of the bank take more pride in 
the service it has rendered to the public 
than they do in the large footings of 
the balance-sheet, gratifying as these 
must be. 

The fact that a single bank now re- 
ports assets of $1,000,000,000 con- 
stitutes an important milestone in New 
York banking history, for if recollec- 
tion is not at fault this sum exceeds 
the aggregates of all the clearing-house 
banks as recently as 1893. This gain 
may be taken as a reliable index not 
only of the growth of the banking 
power of New York but as an evidence 
of the general growth and prosperity 
of the entire country, for of course it 
is upon the latter that the increase in 
the size of banks chiefly depends. 

One fact may well be borne in mind, 
and that is that the National City Bank 
has not grown at the expense of other 
banks in New York or elsewhere in the 
country. Several banks in New York, 
Chicago and other large cities have 
shown ‘an increase in their balance- 
sheets relatively no less striking, though 
they have not as yet quite come up to 
the billion-dollar mark. 

A bank is something like an army— 
not to be rated in efficiency according 
to mere size, but in accordance with the 
strength and mobility of its make-up. 
But undoubtedly it is a source of satis- 
faction when a bank can feel that it 
meets both the requirements of magni- 
tude and of flexibility. 

With the growth of business enter- 
prise large banks are needed, and the 
increase in the size of American banks, 
coming about as it has as a natural de- 
velopment, may be looked on with 
approval. 





The Budget Bureau’s Good 
Work 

HILE so many influences at 

Washington and elsewhere are 

busily occupied with schemes 
for increasing public expenditure, it is 
as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land to find one agency working 
in a contrary direction and actually ac- 
complishing something. This agency is 
the Bureau of the Budget. In telling 
of its work Director E. M. Lord stated 
that for the fiscal year ending June 30 
last expenditures would be $2,000,000,- 
000 less than was taken out of the 
Treasury in 1921, the last fiscal year 
free from budget control. 

Before the budget system was in- 
augurated it seemed to be the practice 
of the various departments of the Gov- 
ernment to ask for huge appropria- 
tions, not expecting that they would get 
them, but hoping in this way to get at 
least all they required and perhaps a 
little more, just as a man who wants a 
$5000 loan from his bank asks for 
$10,000 so as to be sure to get what he 
really needs. 

It is gratifying to learn that Congress 
has come to recognize the desirability 
of the budget system and has co- 
operated in making it a success. On 
this point Director Lord says: 


“A fair presentation of what has been 
done under the budget law requires 
acknowledgment of the important con- 
tribution made by Congress to this 
gratifying result. That body, after the 
enactment of the budget and accounting 
law, promptly revolutionized its ap- 
propriating methods and centralized all 
appropriating authority in the Appro- 
priations Committees of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. These 
great committees, and Congress gen- 
erally, in their consideration and treat- 
ment of executive estimates, have fol- 
lowed approved budget methods. and 
have given the new system the support 
so essential to its success. That there 
has been a meeting of minds of the 
budget authorities and Congress _ is 
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clearly shown by a comparison of es- 
timates and appropriations. In the 
estimates for 1922, the last annual esti- 
mates free from budget control, the 
executive agencies asked for $1,312,- 
925,813.22 more than Congress gave. 
Estimates for 1923—the first budget 
year—were $162,523,008.05 more than 
the resulting appropriations. For 1924 
the estimates exceeded appropriations 
by only $7,828,198.07. Again this year 
Congress practically ratified the budget, 
the excess of estimates over appropria- 
tions being but $10,088,595.77. In a 
budget totaling $3,622,125,959.19 this 
result is extraordinary—so extraordi- 
nary, in fact, that we probably will have 
difficulty next year in equaling the 
record. These figures include appropri- 
ations for the postal service.” 

Much of the extravagance with which 
Washington is charged is the natural 
result of demands on the part of the 
people for an extension of the activities 
of the Government into spheres of 
doubtful efficiency and usefulness. The 


taxpayer who supports these demands 
and at the same time complains of the 
burden of taxation is inconsistent, to say 
the least. 

The budget system was launched 


under the administration of its first 
director, Charles G. Dawes, and owes 
much of its successful workings to his 
energy and tireless vigilance. In its 
work of carefully supervising the ex- 
penditure of the people’s money the 
Budget Bureau is entitled to the highest 
degree of public support. 


& 


Who Pays the Income Tax? 


ROM statistics prepared under 

the direction of the Commissioner 

of Internal Revenue it appears 
that the bulk of the Federal income tax 
is paid by four states—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Massachu- 
setts. A compilation of these statistics 
gives the following result for the year 
1922: 
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Number Amount Per cent. 
of of of 
returns tax paid total 
New York....1,102,748 $2738,960,079 31.82 
Pennsylvania 587,770 93,578,559 10.87 
Tiinois ............ 614,449 77,196,407 8.96 
Mass. ................. 397,421 57,781,194 6.72 


58.37 





Total. ........2,702,388 $502,511,239 


The whole number of personal re- 
turns filed was 6,787,481, the four states 
named furnishing 2,702,388 or about 
one-third of the whole number of re- 
turns filed from the forty-eight states. 
The total income tax for the year 1922 
was $861,057,308, of which $502,511,- 
239 was paid by the four states named 
above. It is estimated that only about 
6.20 per cent. of the total population 
of the country filed income tax returns. 

That so small a percentage of the 
population of the United States are 
found in the list of those paying income 
taxes indicates either a very low rate 
of average income among the people of 
the country or that the law is not being 
strictly enforced. For it can hardly be 
true that only a little more than 6 per 
cent. of the people of the United States 
are receiving incomes above the amount 
required to bring them within the opera- 
tions of the Federal Income Tax Law. 
This amount is $2000 in the case of 
married persons and $1000 in the case 
of those who are unmarried. No doubt 
statistics can be produced to show that 
this assumption is incorrect. But be- 
fore accepting these statistics one would 
like to have a clear understanding of 
the word “income.” If the term applies 
only to money received in the shape of 
interest, profits in business, or as the 
reward for professional or other serv- 
ices, then the number of those who made 
returns in 1922 may be accepted as ac- 
curate, although even this may be 
doubted considering the number of 
wage-earners and professional men who 
are in receipt of incomes far above the 
amounts named. But if we extend the 
definition of income so as to include not 
only money but also the value received 
in goods or products, certainly the num- 
ber of those filing returns in 1922 was 
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far below what it ought to have been. 
The farmer who plants his crops gets 
a large part of his income in the shape 
of products consumed by himself and 
family. But surely if this view had 
been taken by the farmers themselves 
enough of them would have filed income 
tax returns in 1922 to have brought the 
total far above 6 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. 

If the Federal Income Tax was de- 
vised for the purpose of compelling a 
few persons to bear the burden of taxa- 
tion and to allow the many to escape, it 
is fulfilling that object admirably; but 
if its purpose was to provide an 
‘equitable system of taxation, bearing 
equally on all according to the respec- 
tive amount of income received, it has 
completely failed. When the debt in- 
curred on account of the Great War is 
paid off, consideration should be given 
to a repeal of the tax altogether. For 
there are other less annoying and bur- 
densome means of raising the revenues 
essential to meeting the expenditures of 
the country in time of peace. An income 
tax is a resource that may wisely be 
reserved for use in great emergencies. 


& 


Education from Washington 


ROPAGANDA in behalf of the 
P establishment of a Department of 

Education and Public Welfare at 
Washington goes forward with unabated 
zeal. It represents the disposition of 
many very excellent citizens to be 
tickled with an idea of almost any kind, 
especially with one containing in itself 
some real or supposed scheme of uplift. 
“Education and Public Welfare!” What 
other words could sound so pleasantly 
in the ear or bring such a beautiful 
picture before the eye? Dare any man 
challenge a movement so obviously in 
the public interest? If such a wretch 
there be, let him be held up to popular 
scorn as the defender of ignorance and 
the enemy of the public welfare. Have 
we not seen how admirably are conduct- 
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ed all affairs entrusted to Washington, 
and how the orators and lawyers in 
Congress by their speeches and legisla- 
tive measures render all business easy 
and profitable and fill the lives of aver- 
age citizens with unspeakable joy? Who 
that has travelled in foreign countries, 
paid out hard-earned dollars for pass- 
port visas and consumed hours of 
precious time in complying with the 
wholly useless and silly requirements of 
this form of nuisance can have other 
than the highest esteem and the warmest 
affection for everything emanating from 
Congress or the numerous departments 
and bureaus maintained at Washington 
out of funds contributed by the tax- 
payers of the United States? Why 
should every suggestion that is offered 
to extend the control of the individual 
citizen’s life and activities from Wash- 
ington not be hailed with unmixed man- 
ifestations of delight? 

The movement for creating a Depart- 
ment of Education and Public Welfare 
should be closely watched by the 
already overburdened taxpayers of this 
country. However much the people may 
be in need of education, the real ques- 
tion is this: Do they want the kind of 
education that will be handed out to 
them from Washington? Remember, 
all the money contributed to the support 
of this new department and its horde 
of hangers-on will come from the peo- 
ple of the respective states. Can their 
dollars be made more effective in pro- 
viding education and promoting the 
public welfare by being passed through 
the hands of the Washington bureau- 
crats? 

If it could be shown that any of the 
states lack either the actual or potential 
revenue to provide the educational fa- 
cilities which their children need, and 
that they have neither the teachers nor 
the supervisors of education necessary, 
perhaps a dip into the Federal Treasury 
to supply these deficiencies might be 
justified. But it is inconceivable that 
any state in the Union is as poor as that. 
If the difficulty consists in want of ini- 
tiative, then the enthusiasts who are 
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striving to fasten a new form of bureau- 
cracy upon the people of the United 
States should go as missionaries into 
these backward communities and inspire 
them with a sense of the importance of 
providing better educational facilities 
for their children. 

Already the states have fallen into a 
dangerous degree of flaccidity because 
of an indisposition to take up their re- 
spective responsibilities and a tendency 
to pass them on to the Federal Union. 
It is a most dangerous tendency, and 
one that should be vigorously combated 
whenever freshly manifested. 

It was the opinion of Thomas Jeffer- 
son that the country was best governed 
which was least governed—a principle 
from which the United States has wide- 
ly departed since Jefferson’s day, and 
with results that may well excite grave 
concern in the minds of all thoughtful 
Americans. 

The business of government should 
be primarily the protection of the lives 
and property of the citizens. By exer- 
cising this primary function of govern- 
ment with vigilance and efficiency the 
public welfare will be most surely ad- 
vanced. 


& 


The Bankers Convention at 
Chicago 


S this number of Tue Bankers 
MaGazineE is issued the Fiftieth 
Annual Convention of the Amer- 

ican Bankers Association is in progress 
at Chicago. 

A complete record of this important 
event will be contained in a special issue 
of Tue Bankers MaGazine to be issued 
after the convention. 

Half a century constitutes an im- 
portant milestone in the history of an 
individual or an organization. It is an 
appropriate time to take stock, to make 
a retrospect of the past and to view the 
prospect for the future. In looking 


over the first half-century of its history, 
the American Bankers Association can 
take a just pride in the accomplishments 
of the past. From a rather feeble be- 
ginning and only a moderate success for 
the first twenty-five or thirty years, the 
organization has grown to its present 
size, dignity and power. For a long 
period in its history the association com- 
prised but a minority of the banks of 
the country, and the proceedings of the 
annual conventions were of a mildly 
academic character, looked on with an 
amused tolerance by a large percentage 
of the bankers of the country. But in 
recent years the American Bankers 
Association has shown a rapid growth 
in numbers until by far the large ma- 
jority of the banks are included in its 
membership, while the work of the or- 
ganization has been of an_ intensely 
practical character, and the proceedings 
of the conventions have been such as to 
win the respect of the bankers generally, 
whether members or not. 

Nor has the work of the American 
Bankers Association been limited to 
matters purely technical and _profes- 
sional in their character. The range of 
the organization’s activities has been ex- 
tended to include a study of economic 
subjects related to all the productive 
and trading interests of the country, and 
by the sound conclusions reached and 
the wise measures advocated a widely- 
beneficial influence has been exerted 
upon the life of ‘the nation. In fact, 
the educational work done, both in the 
field of banking and of economics, has 
alone fully justified the association’s 
existence. The association has brought 
the bankers to know each other better, 
and has contributed very largely to a 
clearer understanding among the people 
of the country of the beneficent and in- 
dispensable services which banking ren- 
ders to the public. It is believed, from 
this record of past services, that the 
hope for the future usefulness of the 
American Bankers Association rests on 
a sure foundation. 
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Political Attack on the Banks 


NE candidate for the Presidency 

—Senator La Follette of Wis- 

consin—hopes to make political 
capital by attacking the banks. In ap- 
pealing for the support of his platform 
and his candidacy he says: 


“The organized banking interests, 
which own the railroads, control credit 
and dominate the industrial life of the 
nation, will further oppress labor, rob 
the consumer and, by extortionate rail- 
road rates and dictation of the terms of 
credit, reduce agriculture to the level of 
the European peasantry, if longer per- 
mitted to control this Government.” 


There are a lot of assumptions in this 
lurid statement. In the first place the 
Wisconsin Senator ascribes a far greater 
power to the bankers than they possess. 
They do not “own the railroads, control 
credit and dominate the industrial life 
of the nation,” and therefore they can 
not, even if they wished, “‘oppress labor, 
rob the consumer and by extortionate 
railroad rates and dictation of the terms 
of credit, reduce agriculture to the level 
of the European peasantry, if longer 
permitted to control this Government.” 

Will any sensible person in the United 
States believe the Senator’s statement 
that “labor” in this country is being op- 


pressed by “the organized banking in- 
terests” or by anybody else? Surely, 
there is more evidence tending to show 
that organized labor now has the upper 
hand, and if not oppressing the rest of 
the community is quite competent to 
defend itself against any real or fancied 
oppression by “the organized bankers” 
or from any other source. 

Senator La Follette can not be ig- 
norant of conditions in the Northwest, 
nor can he have forgotten how wide- 
spread and serious was the disaster 
caused to the banks of that section by 
the unfavorable condition of agriculture, 
and how “organized banking” used its 
efforts to improve the situation. 

The domination of the industrial life 
of the nation and dictation of the terms 
of credit by bankers are also political 
fictions. Terms of credit, in the final 
analysis, are not fixed by the banks, but 
by the demands of those who can wisely 
employ credit. And if one carefully 
studies the lives of the leaders in 
American industry it will be found, in 
the majority of instances, that they are 
men incapable of submitting to the 
domination of bankers or to domination 
of any kind. They are not men who 
are led, but who are themselves leaders. 

In his attempt to make political capi- 
tal at the expense of the banks Senator 
La Follette should not talk nonsense. 














GATES W. McGARRAH 


Chairman of the Board, Mechanics and Metals National Bank, 
New York 


ENERAL satisfaction is expressed among bankers 
at the appointment of Mr. McGarrah as the 
American member of the General Board of the new 
German bank of issue. He was selected by the organ- 
ization committee appointed by the Reparation Com- 
mission under the Dawes reparation plan. Besides 
being chairman of the board of The Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York Mr. McGarrah is a 
member of the boards of various banks and industrial 
corporations. From 1917 to 1919 he was president 
of the New York Clearing House Association. Mr. 
McGarrah was born in Monroe, N. Y., and is sixty-one 
years old. 
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Problems of the Dawes Report 
By Dr. H. Schacht 


President of the Reichsbank, Berlin 


HE London Conference has set its seal upon the experts’ 

report which bears the name of Dawes. As soon as the loan 

presupposed by the Dawes Report has been floated we shall 
find ourselves in the presence of an arrangement which will pre- 
sumably exercise a decisive influence upon the economic relations 
of the peoples for several decades to come. 

I do not regard the Dawes Report as infallible; even the Dawes 
Report has many a defect; and not only so, but in the development 
of our economic affairs problem after problem is bound to crop up 
which cannot be solved solely and simply by the Dawes Report. 

The main reason why I so energetically advocated the carrying 
out of the Dawes Report was the fact that, for the first time, this 
report excluded the politico-military treatment of international 
differences and confined itself to the domain of economic law. 


DIFFICULT PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


The problems which Germany has to solve in fulfilling the Dawes 
Report are exceedingly difficult, both as regards the magnitude of 
the burdens imposed upon the country and in respect to the technical 
working of the report. In general, these problems are of a politico- 
financial or politico-economic nature, or they concern questions of 
currency. 

The pioneer work performed by Germany during the past 
twelvemonth in her efforts to reach an economic solution of the 
reparation problem has strained both the obvious and the latent 
forces of the nation to the utmost; whether the weakened patient 
will be able to continue such efforts no one can tell. 

As concerns the fiscal situation, the Dawes Report will produce 
a lasting debilitation of the German budget. A whole series of 
resources (railway surplus, customs, alcohol, tobacco, beer and sugar 
excise, ete.) are diverted from the budget for reparation purposes. 
Hence, either the budget will have to effect further big retrench- 
ments for the state requirements proper or fresh sources of income 
must be discovered. These sources can only be made to flow if there 
is accelerated activity in economic life. The endeavor to render 
assistance here by means of loans and foreign credits is justifiable 
for « transition period only. No nation’s economy can be 
permnently built up upon credit. At the very least, this credit 
must be replaced, after a time, by permanent investments of capital 
fron) abroad; for German economy cannot be expected to effect 
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any rapid accumulation of new capital on its own initiative. Failing 
these investments, numerous pre-war sources of production in 
Germany will cease to be exploitable and will wither for want of 
sustenance. It is interesting to note that, of the twenty milliard 
gold marks in the savings banks of Germany before the war not 
one-twentieth now exists. Consequently, the German _ budget 
possesses no means of supplying any deficits by the issue of home 
loans. 
PROMOTING GERMAN EXPORTS 


These considerations show how intimately budgetary questions 
are bound up with the politico-economic problems presented to 
German industry by the Dawes Report. The capacity of the whole 
economic organism is dependent upon the capacity of the various 
individual industries. As the payments under the Dawes Report 
represent the total industrial surplus at disposal for transfer abroad, 
the increase of German exportation plays an important part. 
Assuming German economy to be sufficiently vigorous to produce 
such an exportable surplus, the problem arises how to digest this 
exportable surplus—a problem which will require the lively attention 
not merely of Germany but very especially of foreign governments. 
The glaring incongruity which arises out of the Treaty of Versailles 
is this: while payments are expected from Germany, there is a lack 
of readiness to open the world’s markets to German goods. More- 
over, all those assets of Germany that were transferable abroad 
have been taken from her (her colonies, her foreign investments, 
ships, railway material, cattle, etc.) Deliveries in kind, such as coal, 
dye-stuffs, ete., are limited by the fact that their production neces- 
sitates capital wherewith to support human life, maintain machinery 
and so on. Further claims to reparations might, of course, have 
been abandoned; but as this was not done, the sole alternative of 
promoting German exportation must be adopted. 


THE QUESTION OF INDUSTRIAL COMPETITION 


Now, I am anything but an advocate of what is known as the 
economically self-supporting state or a supporter of the old mer- 
cantile system. The foreign trade of a country cannot be carried 
on upon the principle of importing only such raw materials as are 
not produced at home and exporting all such manufactures as the 
country is able to produce. Technical and cultural progress is only 
conceivable when competition is present as an incentive to the highest 
productivity. But, on the other hand, the question of German 
industrial competition will remain a problem that continually claims 
careful handling. Since France, with her predominantly agrarian 
population, is interested in the reparation payments to the extent 
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of 52 per cent., we can well understand the discussion devoted in 
the more industrial countries to the question whither the German 
exports are directed. I believe that here quite new problems are 
presented to European economy—problems which suggest the 
necessity for very much closer co-operation among the industrial 
enterprises of the big manufacturing countries. The general 
economic reconstruction which the Dawes Report seeks to realize 
must be followed by special arrangements between the international 
industrial groups in order to prevent senseless undercutting and 
ruinous close bargaining; and, for my part, I believe this to be quite 
feasible. The world is so immense and there are so many vast 
markets whose enormous populations have as yet scarcely entered 
upon their development as purchasers of manufactured goods 
(China, Russia, etc.) that I should consider it merely a continuation 
of the European self-destruction begun by the war if the countries 
chiefly interested did not come to mutual arrangements in regard 
to the supplying of such markets. 

The international commercial negotiations of the immediate 
future will therefore he of great significance in regard to the prob- 
lems arising out of the Dawes Report. Just as the reparation 
problem has been demilitarized by the Dawes Report, so too will 
these international commercial negotiations be lifted out of the 
traditional sphere of narrow-minded diplomacy. 


STABILIZING THE GERMAN CURRENCY 


For Germany, the central problem of the Dawes Report lies in 
the currency question. Its central character is proved by the 
experiences of Germany and a number of other European countries 
in regard to inflation. The entire system proposed in the Dawes 
Report must stand or fall with the maintenance of a stable German 
currency. For ten months Germany has preserved the stability of 
her currency with an energy and a tenacity which have astonished 
the whole world. A detailed description of this currency reform 
does not fall within the scope of the present brief article. Never- 
theless, expression may be given to a fundamental idea which 
permeates the whole reform. 'That the inflation was an intentional 
product of our fiscal policy is, of course, a myth. Germany struck 
inflation just as she struck the war——without any intention, but also 
without any clear recognition of the processes leading up to it. 
Hence it is possible that, in the early stages of the inflation, some 
political economists may have uttered the view that the mainte- 
nance of economic life was impossible without the help of a certain 
amount of inflation. The stabilization effort was consciously directed 
against any such notion; it kept far aloof from the idea of main- 
taining industry at the cost of the currency; indeed, it followed just 
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the reverse course, namely, that of maintaining the currency at 
the expense of industry. Its basic conception was that, without a 
sound currency, no economy could permanently exist and that the 
re-establishment of the currency must precede the reconstruction 
of industry. The process has dealt German economy some very 
terrible blows, and the critics watching it have frequently raised the 
question whether, even supposing the operation to be successful, it 
were not possible that the patient might succumb to its effects. 
There can be no doubt whatever that this will be the case. There can 
be no doubt that German economy will go to wrack and ruin, unless, 
within the measurable future, fresh nutriment is given to the 
German currency. 

It is here that the Dawes Report steps in. It proceeds upon the 
assumption that a collapse of German economy, involving as it 
would a collapse of the German polity and German civilization, 
must cause the collapse of the entire continent of Europe; the report 
therefore seeks to render permanent the currency reform by intro- 
ducing into the central institution 800,000,000 gold marks to be 
provided by an international loan. 

With the 800,000,000 marks the Reichsbank will be in a position 
to maintain a note circulation wherewith to meet, for the time being, 
the most urgent requirements of intercourse. The decisive point is 
the question of the gold backing. The Dawes Report is absolutely 
right in demanding the speedy withdrawal of the rentenbank notes. 
At present the exchange value of the rentenmark is kept up by the 
Reichsbank accepting any rentenmark presented to it in exchange 
for a thousand milliards paper marks (4.20 rentenmarks to one 
dollar). The Reichsbank is under no legal obligation to do so; 
the measure is purely voluntary on the part of the bank, it having 
been adopted solely in the interests of the German currency. Nor 
dare this policy be renounced. Nevertheless, it is essential either 
that the rentenbank notes in circulation should be covered by gold 
in the same way as the Reichsbank notes or that they should be 
replaced by Reichsbank notes. The money in circulation in Germany 
at the present moment is composed as follows: 


Reichsbank notes a ......1 875,000,000 
Rentenmarks .............. -sssssesesueeeee 1 936,000,000 
Reichs silver coins. ...... 160,000,000 
German EMETYeENCY MONEY 2... eeeecccceececceeenee 16,000,000 
French Régie momey -....cccccccsecccsecenineceenennee 40,000,000 





3,527,000,000 


In this table the extremely small amount of German emer- 
gency money is exceedingly noteworthy. When it is recalled that, 
even as late as December last, roughly one milliard marks emer- 
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gency money was in circulation, it is, indeed, a remarkable 
performance for Germany to have already redeemed almost the 
whole of that money and to have replaced it by Reichsmarks or by 
rentenmarks. 

Both the Dawes Report and the new German Bank Act 
prescribe for the note circulation of the Reichsbank a 40 per cent. 
backing in gold and foreign bills. Moreover, the Reichsbank has, 
in recent months, paid great attention to the replenishment of its 
gold reserves. These had fallen to 442,000,000 marks; by its own 
efforts, the bank had by September 6, 1924, increased these gold 
reserves to 528,000,000. Besides this, it has been able to 
accumulate a very respectable quantity of foreign exchange. This 
is essentially due to the credit policy of the bank, which on April 7 
last stopped discounting beyond the figure reached on that date. By 
this measure—adopted in the main with the object of preserving the 
exchange value of the mark—German economy was forced to divert 
into the channels of trade and industry all the foreign moneys at 
its disposal and to convert them into working capital media. In 
this way numerous assets held abroad, as well as a large proportion 
of the foreign bank notes in circulation in this country, were released 
and flowed into the Reichsbank in exchange for the bank’s own notes. 
As a consequence the gold and foreign exchange backing held by the 
central institution was improved to the extent of several hundred 
million marks. 

Should the Reichsbank also receive the 800 million marks proceeds 
of the loan it will be in a position to issue a total of 4% to 5 milliard 
marks’ worth of notes, while preserving, at the same time, the pre- 
scribed forty per cent. gold backing. 

Furthermore, the striking, under the Dawes Report, of silver coin 
to the amount of twenty marks per head of the population, will. also 
be permitted; i. e. a total sum of 1.2 milliards in silver will come into 
circulation. These two, namely, the Reichsbank circulation and the 
silver coinage, will form together a total of roughly 51 to 6 milliards 
of currency, which would doubtless suffice to satisfy the requirements 
of German industry in regard to payment media. 

Obviously, the demand for payment media must not be con- 
founded with the demand for credit and capital. This latter demand 
is incomparably greater than the former, and, in so far as it cannot 
be met out of Germany’s own savings during the coming years, her 
economy must rely upon credit and investments from abroad. In 
any case, however, this influx of foreign capital will be facilitated by 
the fact that the position of the new German currency has been 
established in such a way as to render possible the fulfillment of the 
Dawes proposals and to create a sound basis for permanent stability 
in the German currency. 











© unocerwooo & UNDERWOOD, N. Y. 


S. PARKER GILBERT 
Agent General for Reparations 


R. GILBERT, newly chosen as Agent General for 
Reparations to succeed Owen D. Young, will be the 
executor of the Dawes plan. Mr. Gilbert, who is still a 
young man, has had a remarkable career in the Treasury 
Department. He was called to Washington in 1918 to join 
the war loan staff, where his unusual abilities soon won for 
him the confidence and admiration of his superiors. In 
July 1920, at the age of 27, he was made Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and later, at the request of Mr. Mellon. 
Congress created for him a new office, that of Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. For the past five years he has been 
in close touch with the Government's financial relations 
with other nations and took an active part in the negotia- 
tions leading to the funding of the British debt. Mr. Gilbert 
was graduated at Rutgers in 1912 and from the Harvard 
Law School in 1915. 
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‘How Long Will We Tolerate $30 


Balances ?”’ 


Bankers Should Insist That All Checking Accounts be Made 
Self-Sustaining or Pay Their Own Expense 


By Allan F. Wright 


Qvrstion: When is a bank not a bank? 
Answer: When it’s a philanthropic insti- 
tution. 


SHORT time ago a stranger came 
into the bank and talked with 
me relative to opening a checking 

account. He inquired as to the rate of 
interest allowed, asked if we would give 
him a check book printed with his name 
on the end and wanted to know if his 
checks would be insured free of charge. 
I began to speculate on getting a large 
account, when finally he remarked, “I’d 
like to start with $10.” I refused it. He 
said, “Well vou’re the first banker I’ve 
met that ever refused an account. What 
else is a bank for, anyway?” 

My visitor was one of a certain class 
of people to be found among bank de- 
positors, particularly those of the 
smaller accounts, who look upon a bank 
as a sort of philanthropic institution, 
operated for the express accommodation 
of the public, and who draw the in- 
ference that if their checks are covered 
so that overdrafts are avoided they have 
done all that the occasion requires. They 
are what bankers call “losing accounts” 
—depositors who conduct their accounts 
on a hand-to-mouth basis—but who have 
long heen tolerated as a sort of neces- 
sary evil. They are captiv-ted by a 
sense of their own worth and impor- 
tance. In fact they believe the bank 
couldn’t function without their support. 

Let us, as bankers, consider for a 
Moment just what a bank’s commercial 
department does for those customers 
who have deposit accounts subject to 
check. It performs a great variety of 
serviccs which cannot be measured by 
figures alone. It receives for deposit 


cash and other items for collection. 
These deposits may consist of currency, 
checks, coupons, drafts or other instru- 
ments of credit. The money is kept 
safely in the bank’s vaults and the vari- 
ous other items are sent to the places 
where they are payable for collection. 
When payment has been effected the 
amounts are all credited to the depos- 
itor’s account, payable to him or his 
order on demand at any time. It pro- 
vides check books, pass books, state- 
ment forms and various other kinds of 
gratuitous stationery. It pays, cancels, 
files and has ready for delivery on the 
first day of each month all the cus- 
tomer’s checks which have passed 
through its hands during that month, 
together with a statement showing the 
balance at the beginning of the previous 
month, the date and the amount of 
every transaction during the presen! 
month, and the balance on the last day 
of that month. It warrants that the in- 
dividual or firm to whom the checks are 
made payable has received payment, 
and no one else. It warrants not to 
pay forged or altered checks, and per- 
forms many other acts of inestimable 
value to its customers. 

The only compensation the bank re- 
ceives for performing all this is the use 
of the depositor’s funds as they are 
not checked out. Clearly accounts ot 
small individuals who use a bank merely 
as an expedient station and keep only 
enough funds on hand to meet a multi- 
tude of small checks are of little or no 
value. Yet a bank, unconscious of any 
mean motives and living in the presence 
of a sacrificial spirit as it were, dislikes 
to eject them and seldom does so, not- 
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withstanding the fact that it frequently 
entails unwarranted losses. 


THE MONTHLY SERVICE CHARGE 


Many banks in different parts of the 
country who have struggled with the 
small checking account problem appear 
to have solved it by the exaction of 
monthly service charges on active check- 
ing accounts which fall below a certain 
specified minimum. Officials who have 
investigated the matter have a record of 
over sixty clearing house associations 
who have adopted rulings for their 
member banks compelling the service 
charge. In addition to these clearing 
house banks a great many institutions 
in the smaller places are making the 
charge not under clearing house regula- 
tions but through some volunteer agree- 
ment among themselves, and in a few in- 
stances single banks are acting in- 
dividually. 

Out of these sixty odd clearing house 
associations the author selected a repre- 
sentative list of twenty-five principal 
cities of the United States and wrote to 
the manager of the clearing house in 
each city asking for an opinion as to the 
feasibility of the monthly service plan 
and how it was working out in each in- 
stance. The results were surprising. 
Banks who approached the matter with 
considerable fear when the charge was 
put into effect did not jump from the 
frying-pan into the fire as they had ex- 
pected, for the results of this investiga- 
tion show that almost without exception 
the public took the plan quite grace- 
fully. In fact the composite opinion of 
these twenty-five clearing house associa- 
tions might be expressed in the opinion 
of the manager of the clearing house 
association of Phoenix, Arizona, who 
wrote: “All the banks here are in hearty 
accord with the plan and I believe that 
each bank individually would continue 
the charge even though the clearing 
house ruled it should be discontinued.” 


THE SERVICE CHARGE WORKS 


Without using stronger language than 
the facts justify I do not believe that 
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it would be premature for me to fore- 
cast the time when all banks will charge 
for their services like other business in- 
stitutions. Indeed, as bankers enter 
sympathetically into the consideration 
of the fairness of the practice and cease 
their dilly-dallying with the question | 
am looking forward to that time. To 
those bankers who are duly sensible of 
their own limitations and who are un- 
willing to go the full length by putting 
the monthly service plan into operation, 
or to those who consider it of only rela- 
tive and temporary worth at best, the 
following excerpts from letters received 
should prove highly interesting: 

F. S. Parsons, manager of the Kala- 
mazoo (Michigan) Clearing House 
Association and vice-president of the 
First National Bank writes: ‘The Kala- 
mazoo Clearing House adopted a 50 
cent monthly service charge on October 
1, 1918, to affect any account dropping 
below $50 during the month. The plan 
has worked out very satisfactorily and 
we would not think of discontinuing it. 
We have had practically no complaints 
to amount to anything, most customers 
appreciating that it is a very fair 
charge.” 

C. W. Cole, secretary of the Toledo 
(Ohio) Clearing House Association and 
cashier of the Second National Bank 
writes: “By a resolution of the Toledo 
Clearing House Association a service 
charge of 50 cents is made against all 
checking accounts whose average bal- 
ance for the month is less than $50. If 
an account has not changed during the 
month there is no charge. The plan has 
been entirely satisfactory and we find 
that the majority of depositors are 
willing to pay the service charge with- 
out any argument. The very few cus- 
tomers that the banks have lost have 
been very small depositors.” 

Richard J. Ray, secretary of the La 
Crosse (Wisconsin) Clearing House 
Association and assistant cashier of the 
State Bank of La Crosse writes: “Our 
requirements permit customers to ope? 
initial checking accounts for less than 
$100, but our clearing house exacts @ 
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service charge of 50 cents a month on 
all checking accounts whose average 
balance is less than $100. The plan is 
satisfactory, but we realize that our 
charge was too small and we should 
have adopted a $1.00 charge per month 
rather than a 50 cent charge per month. 
The majority of depositors were willing 
to pay the service charge, but numerous 
accounts were closed out for the reason 
that the individual was unwilling to 
comply with it. Customers who were 
unwilling to meet this charge were ad- 
vised to open savings accounts, which a 
great many of them did. We are the 
only city in the state where all the 
banks in the community agreed to this 
charge, and the plan has worked out 
successfully after one year’s experi- 
ence.” 

F. L. Barnes, secretary of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Clearing House 
Association and secretary of the Syra- 
cuse Trust Company, writes: “A charge 
of $1.00 per month is made if the aver- 
age balance is less than $200. Interest 
is allowed on checking aceounts for bal- 
ances in excess of $500 if more than 
twelve checks are drawn in three 
months; if under twelve checks interest 
is allowed on full balance. The plan 
works satisfactorily, as any accounts 
lost because of the service charge are 
not profitable to any bank.” 

B. H. ReQua, manager of the Sioux 
Falls (S. Dak.) Clearing House Asso- 
ciation and cashier of the Minnehaha 
National Bank writes: “We have in 
force a rule that on the last day of each 
month a charge shall be made of fifty 
cents against all accounts where the bal- 
ances have averaged less than $50. We 
do not make this charge if the account 
has remained dormant for the full 
month. nor do we make the charge 
simply because the balance on one or 
two days falls below the $50 mark, but 
only make the charge where upon check- 
ing it over at the end of the month the 
bookkeeper finds that the average bal- 
ance |.as been Jess than $50. The plan 
is sat sfactory as far as the banks are 
conce ned, and the majority of the de- 
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positors have fallen in with it without 
argument. As you may imagine some 
thought it was unfair and closed their 
accounts, but as a rule this would really 
make money for the bank as those were 
the accounts where the balances 
amounted to little or nothing and were 
very active on. issuing large numbers of 
small checks.” 

J. L. Hartman, manager of the Port- 
land (Oregon) Clearing House Associa- 
tion writes: “If a customer’s minimum 
balance is less than $100 and any checks 
have been paid during the month we 
make a charge of fifty cents. If no 
checks are drawn, no charges are made. 
We find no objection to the service 
charge of fifty cents when it is properly 
explained to the depositor.” 

W. B. Hughes, manager of the Omaha 
(Nebr.) Clearing House Association 
writes: “We make a charge of fifty 
cents a month if the average balance is 
less than $100, whether checks have 
been drawn or not. We have found the 
plan very satisfactory. Some small 
accounts closed, others consolidated, 
others took certificates of deposit and 
went to the savings department, while 
a great many pay the service charge.” 

G. E. Sleeper, manager of the Oak- 
land (Cal.) Clearing House Associa- 
tion writes: “The banks of this city 
adopted a service charge on May 1, 
1924, of 50 cents per month on all 
active checking accounts whose credit 
balance for the month falls below $100, 
with the exception of accounts on which 
the average balance for the month has 
exceeded $200. Three checks are al- 
lowed before considering an account 
active. We have found the charge 
rather beneficial as its tendency is to 
improve the condition of accounts. Very 
little objection was made by the cus- 
tomers as most of them realized the 
service given thm.” 

C. F. Harsch, secretary of the 
Peoria (Illinois) Clearing House Asso- 
ciation writes: “The amount of our serv- 
ice charge is 50 cents a month on bal- 
ances below $50 and I will say that this 
ruling, as adopted three or four years 
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ago, is being strictly adherea to by 
member banks of the association and 
considered very beneficial. A copy of 
this ruling is handed every depositor 
when an account is opened. A few de- 
positors appeared to be willing to pay 
the charge for the sake of the benefit of 
a checking account. During the first 
few months a great many small and 
undesirable accounts were drawn out or 
transferred to savings. No advertising 
was done with the exception of a notice 
run for one or two days in the news- 
papers and signs displayed in the bank 
lobbies for several weeks.” 


SIXTY PER CENT. OF ACCOUNTS CARRIED 
AT A LOSS 


It is my firm conviction that in the 
average bank more than 60 per cent. of 
the active checking accounts are carried 
at a loss. Certainly there is nothing 
which contributes toward sound bank- 
ing in rendering service to thousands of 
people at a loss. The intention may 
be good, but the method is wrong. It 
is neither fair to the bank nor to the 
owners of these small checking accounts. 
Would people not have a higher regard 
for a bank’s services if they were 
obliged to pay for them? 


I believe that most bankers who are 
aware of the large losses they are sus- 
taining by carrying so many worthless 
accounts on their books are reluctant 
to institute the monthly service plan be- 
cause they believe it a delicate and dan- 
gerous thing to do. The fear which 
restrains them is the fact that they may 
be risking the sudden elimination of a 
large percentage of their accounts. This 
might easily become a bogey to most 
bankers, but the astonishing thing is the 
fact that in this list of twenty-five clear- 
ing house cities where the monthly serv- 
ice plan has been put into operation the 
bank officials have all reported that it 
was taken by the public in a most grat- 
ifying way. ‘Those who did not accept 
the plan with equanimity were such as 
would be undesirable customers for any 
bank. My conclusion is that these 
bankers who seem to be paralyzed by a 
fear of consequences and who are acting 
like the proverbial ass between two bales 
of hay have been entertaining opinions 
which run counter to the facts of the 
case. Wherever united action can be 
obtained among local banks the monthly 
service plan will go a long way toward 
answering the question, “Why aren't we 
making more money?” 


au 


$5,000.000 in Banks of City Unclaimed 


{From The New York Times] 


EW York banks hold more than 
$5,000,000 in deposits for which 
there are no claimants. The deposits 
run from a few thousand dollars in the 
small banks to several hundreds of thou- 
sands in the large savings institutions 
and are brought to light each year by a 
statute of the state banking laws, known 
legally as Sections 134 and 219, which 
provides that deposits unclaimed for 
twenty years must be advertised by the 
institutions which hold them. 
Each account holds its own mystery. 
Residents of the “port of missing men” 


evidently sign no checks. Here and 
there through the list is the notation of 
money deposited in trust, both parties 
to the trust having disappeared. The 
vast majority of the cases, however, 
represent the accounts of persons, who 
died leaving no relatives nor close 
friends, and whose deposit in the bank 
continues to draw compound interest. 
One of the tasks of the attorneys for 
the banking institutions has been that 
of combating persons who see their own 
name or a similar name in the advertise- 
ments and who claim the deposits. 
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A Time-Saving System for Handling Notes 


N Cambridge, Mass., W. M. Van 

Sant, president of the Manufac- 

turers National Bank, has worked 
out a system for recording notes out- 
standing which accomplishes in one 
operation what formerly consumed val- 
uable time in performing operations. 

By the old system it was necessary 
first to enter the notes in the register 
by hand, and it was almost impossible 
to give a complete description of each 
note as far as collateral was concerned 
owing to lack of space in the register. 
When a note was discounted after en- 
tering in the register it was necessary 
to make a credit to the account of the 
borrower and send him a separate advice 
of the credit. 

After that the next operation was to 
enter from the register into the liability 
register. From experience it was found 
that these entries were apt to be incor- 
rect, and in a number of cases it took 
a great deal of time to pick out just 
what comprised the total line of credit 
to a concern. The next operation was 
posting from the register into the tickler 
showing the notes as they matured, 
under maturity dates. Ten days before 
the note matured it was necessary to 
send a notice to the maker, where the 
note was payable locally, reminding him 
of the approaching maturity of the note. 

When the note was paid it was neces- 
sary to make an entry, crediting bills 
discounted with the amount, number and 
name on the notes, and there was always 
apt to be an error in putting on the 
number, which might cause a mix-up in 
the proof of the notes. 

Concerning the new system, Mr. Van 
Sant says: 

“By the manifold system which we 
have adopted seven forms are made out 
atonce. The first form, or the buff one, 
is a permanent record of the note. This 
is not torn off, but bound in a register 
numerically so that every note may be 
properly traced and identified. It gives 
entire detail of the note, collateral, prior 
number in case of a renewal, etc. If 





W. M. VAN SANT 
President Manufacturers National Bank, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


a renewal with payment we mark paid 
$100 or whatever it might be, for a re- 
newal with increase we mark Inc. $500 
or whatever the case may be; time, date 
discounted, for whom discounted, name 
of the maker, date of the note, to whom 
the note is payable, endorser or if col- 
lateral, a description of the collateral, 
rate and date due. At the right is en- 
tered the amount of the note, plus in- 
terest if any, total amount to pay, dis- 
count, exchange if any, and the pro- 
ceeds show at the bottom. 

“The second form, a blue one, is an 
advice of credit to the customer, and 
we have found that as it gives a com- 
plete description of the note, we have 
been greatly commended for the use of 
this form because it gives the customer 
such a complete record of the note. 

“The third or white form is an advice 
of maturity sent ten days before the 
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Time-saving forms used by the Manufacturers National Bank of Cambridge, Mass., for recording notes 
outstanding. The first gives a permanent record of the note. The second gives the customer a complete 
record. The third is an advice of maturity, sent out ten days before the note matures. The fourth, or 
credit slip, goes to the ledger for posting to the account of the person for whom the note is discounted 
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to an officer to have his attention until 
the note is either paid or renewed. 
“The sixth and seventh forms are the 
liability. They give a complete history 
of the note, show a space for partial 
payments and the amount still due. The 
orange is used for liability as maker 
and the yellow or seventh form for li- 
ability as endorser. These are filed in a 
separate file under the name of the de- 
positor and if there is more than one 
form, the notes are clipped together 
and the total carried on the back. Any 


reductions made are changed on the 
back so as always to give the total 
amount of liability at a glance. It is 
only where both the maker and the 
party for whom the note is discounted 
are depositors of the bank that both 
these forms are used.” 

Mr. Van Sant states that he would be 
very glad to answer any inquiries con- 
cerning this system or to have any bank 
officer call at the Manufacturers Na- 
tional Bank and see the system in actual 
operation. 


We 


Advocates a New Method For Measuring Business 
Conditions 


| a recent address before the Society 

of Industrial Engineers, William E. 
Dunn, of Chicago, explained and recom- 
mended a new system for charting busi- 
ness conditions which he has devised, 
based on the profits of business com- 
panies. He states that charts (based 
on commodity prices) that depict busi- 
ness as improving as long as commodity 
prices continue to rise, are a positive 
danger to the business man. Describ- 
ing his method Col. Dunn said: 


Profits furnish the real measure of busi- 
ness prosperity. We recognize that this is 
so for the individual company. And it is 
likewise true for the nation at large. When 
the net profits of the majority of companies 
commence to drop, prosperity is on the de- 
cline. A statistical measure, showing how 
the profits of the majority of companies 
vary with the passage of time, gives a true 
indication and measure of the trend of busi- 
ness conditions. Here is an absolutely re- 
liable measure of the general business sit- 
uation. 

Events do not happen in the business 


world without cause. Minor and _ local 
causes may affect the earnings of a few com- 
panies. But only a widespread cause of 
considerable duration will affect the whole 
mass of business and swing it up or down 
on the scale of profits. 

Furthermore there is momentum and in- 
ertia in mass affairs, as we have already 
remarked. Even a single new idea will not 
be universally received over night. The 
great mass of our country’s business does 
not swing from profits to losses in a single 
day. All parts of the nation’s business are 
interwoven in a complex and far reaching 
economic organization. 

Statistics is the instrument which gives us 
a comprehensive view of the general trend 
of affairs. Statistical methods enable us to 
summarize great masses of data so that 


their meaning and significance can be readily 


comprehended. 

I have taken for my fundamcntal principle 
that profits are the true criterion of business 
prosperity. In good times it is easy to make 


profits. In periods of business depression 
it is hard to make profits. The performance 
of the mass can be made to tell whether it is 
difficult or easy to make a given rate 0! 


profits in a given year, and how diffici 
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Navigating the Business Ship 


Col. Leonard P. Ayres of the Cleveland Trust Company is a Keen 
Observer of Wind and Tide on the Business Sea 


By Arthur R. Burnet 


F you should go into the modest but 
thoroughly business-like office of 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, vice- 

president of the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, and have the opportunity of 
perusing the titles of the books on the 
reference shelves, you would get a pret- 
ty good conception of the work done 
there, and discover what sort of ideas 
occupy the mind of its presiding genius. 
Two titles are particularly suggestive. 
One is, “Navigating the Ship,” and the 
other, “The Philosophy of Algebra.” 
In this office soundings are made, bear- 
ings taken, wind directions noted, cur- 
rents and drifts studied, positions cal- 
culated, and courses plotted on the great 
sea of business conditions, with its 
storms, its calms and its favorable trade 
winds across which every enterprise, 
large or small, lays its course. 

Colonel Ayres’ job is to provide the 
fact basis for the steering of a large and 
important financial institution. He 
weighs, evaluates, discovers trends, 
movements and the relationships of the 
data on which to base policies and make 
decisions in the current management of 
the business. As one writer put it, “His 
statistics determine policies.” 

He does it by the application of 
scientific methods, often involving sta- 
tistical and graphic analysis and higher 
mathematics. This is where the phil- 
sophy of algebra comes in. To read 
iis reports, based on clear mathematical 
reasoning, and illustrated with effective 

harts, you realize that Col. Ayres has 
not heen content merely to make use of 
these devices as he found them but has 
giver. careful thought to their best ap- 
lication to business and to their im- 
provement as business tools. 

His employment of statistics and 
mathematics in this way does not mean 
is results are speculative or ab- 





COL. LEONARD P. AYRES 


Vice-president Cleveland Trust Company 
Cleveland, O. 


stract or lacking in immediate value. 
He brings philosophy down from the 
skies. He pulls the theoretical stuff off 
its high perch, and makes it render 
profitable service in the solution of 
pressing problems that confront the 
management. Said an officer of the 
bank: “He is intensely practical ; he sits 
right in with us, and helps us with the 
work.” 

The big contribution that Col. Ayres 
has made to banking is the setting up of 
a practical example of what a business 
laboratory in a bank ought to be. Re- 
search laboratories in commercial and 
industrial organizations we have had 
with us for some time, but a business 
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laboratory in a bank is a decidedly new 
thing. If you want to know in about a 
dozen words what the business labora- 
tory of the Cleveland Trust Company 
does, the statement might be put this 
way: it bridges the gap between outside 
business conditions and the current 
operations of the bank. 


STUDY OF INTERNAL BUSINESS RECORDS 
NOT ENOUGH 


That all business is inter-related is 
commonly recognized, and yet very little 
systematic study has been given to the 
relations of the individual concern to 
the industry to which it belongs or to 
business at large. Specialists have ap- 
peared both in the science of business 
and in the interpretation of the so-called 
business fundamentals. On one side we 
have the accountants and the system 
men who have brought to high perfec- 
tion the reporting of internal affairs. 
But important as the internal records 
are, they are not enough to show 
whether the individual enterprise is 
standing up to competition or growing 
as fast as the times and conditions war- 
rant. On the other side we have the 
business services, some of them fur- 
nishing the fundamental data, and 
others providing highly ingenious anal- 
yses of business conditions. But most 
of them are published in the form of 
derived figures, rather than in the com- 
mon units of measure familiar to the 
executive who is compelled to perform a 
mental maneuver if he wouid under- 
stand the figures and charts, or apply 
them to his business. 

Between the two sides lies a great 
gap. ‘To bridge it requires skill of a 
special sort. Each side speaks in its 
own language, and neither has had much 
opportunity of understanding the other, 
just as Col. Ayres says in a similar 
connection: “The university economist 
and the Governmental statistician are 
seldom called upon to submit their con- 
clusions to the immediate and drastic 
test of application. The successful busi- 
ness man is usually innocent of any 


thorough understanding of the economic 


laws affecting his operations, or of the 
statistical technique by which the les- 
sons of previous transactions may bh: 
interpreted. It is the business statis- 
tician who is called upon to bridge the 
gap between knowing and doing.” 

This is exactly what Col. Ayres does. 
If he analyzes pig iron production it 
isn’t for the sake of pig iron alone, or 
even to formulate a general business 
index, but for the purpose of discover- 
ing possible relationships between 
changes in pig iron production and se- 
curity prices, and so enable his in- 
dividual bank to sell at the most advan- 
tageous time a certain amount of bonds 
which it has in its possession. His 
problems are always concrete. If he 
analyzes building construction it isn’t 
merely to determine construction cycles 
but to establish or alter policies in ref- 
erence to the mortgage loans of his 
particular bank. 

“Our work is somewhat specialized,” 
said Col. Ayres. “For example, we 
have been giving a good deal of atten- 
tion to the bond situation in order to 
determine favorable times to buy and 
sell.” The Cleveland Trust Company 
found itself in possession of a large 
amount of high-grade bonds which for 
nearly two years had been increasing 
in market value. The very practical 
question was. when to sell these securi- 
ties. since the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System made it un- 
necessary and undesirable to hold them. 
The answer to that question brought 
forth a carefully prepared report en- 
titled: “Business Recovery Following 
Depression.” This contained a detailed 
analysis of past movements in the mar- 
ket, and criteria for recognizing sig 
nificant turns in the market when they 
should come. The concrete result was 
that the bank made a more substantial 
profit than did other banks that un 
loaded several months before, thinking 
that the top of the market had been 


reached. 
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‘*BUSINESS BULLETIN'' OF THE CLEVELAND TRUST CO 


A chart prepared by Col. Ayres to show the condition of business in election years 


ANALYZING THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


One of the great industries to which 
Col. applied _ statistical 
analysis in a way that vitally interests 


Ayres has 
the banker is the automobile industry. 
Everybody is amazed at the develop- 
ment of the automobile in the past two 
15,000,000 cars registered 
last vear, and 4,000,000 produced dur- 
ing the same time. 
of people are touring the country. 


decades 


Literally millions 
The 
social and economic consequences are 
bound to be far-reaching, whether con- 
sidered from the point of view of family 
income. credit, public expenditures for 
good roads or traffic regulation. or the 
market for shoes, clothing, jewelry, to 
sav nothing of the effect of the auto- 
mohile on railroad transportation. The 
automobile not only touches the bank 
account, but transforms the very habits 
The banker knows what 


Col. 
Ayres says in “The Automobile Indus- 


ot ¢ people. 


t] means, and he reads what 


try and Its Future,” published in July 


Is) as well as his more recent 


al Ses, 


all your bank handle real estate 


inv stments? Shall it continue to lend 
mov to mortgage companies for con- 


struction loans? Shall it help them with 


their collateral trust bonds or certifi- 


cates of participation? Are loans on 
single residences preferable to loans on 
apartments? Every banker knows that 
these questions must be answered not 
only on the merits of the individual ap- 
plication for money, but in view of the 
general situation in building construc- 
tion, and with considerable regard for 
what conditions are likely to be several 
vears hence, when the securities become 


due. In other words, a policy is re- 
quired—it may be changed later, but a 


policy founded on the facts is needed 
now. 

The war produced a building short- 
are all aware of that, but how 
will 


take to wipe out the deficit. or how the 


age, we 
big the shortage is or how long it 
present rate of construction 
with the 
of price changes, are difficult matters to 
determine. When the problem came up 
in the Cleveland Trust Company. Col. 
Ayres reported upon it, and he has since 
given considerable attention to building 
construction in the monthly bulletins of 
the bank. 


These are some of the major prob- 


compares 
normal, or the probable effect 
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lems that have been tackled in the busi- 
ness laboratory of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. In passing, take a glance at 
a few more of the many things that keep 
Col. Ayres busy in this big field. 


*rACTS—NOT OPINIONS” 


There was some controversy on as to 
which had more influence as a determin- 
ing factor in stock market movements, 
current interest rates or the discounting 
of future business prospects. “Let’s 
have the facts, rather than opinions,” 
said Col. Ayres, and the result was a 
laving bare of the data on the subject. 
Without going into the details of the 
analysis, here is one of his conclusions: 
“In the case of the ten stocks used in 
this study. an investor never would have 
lost money if he had bought an equal 
number of shares of each of the ten 
stocks when the average yield reached 
1 per cent. above the rate for commer- 
cial paper. and sold them when this 
yield fell below the commercial paper 
rate.” 

Popular belief had held that in elec- 
tion vears business is always bad. Col. 
Avres turned his analytical machinery 
on the facts, and found that election 
years are about as likely to be of one 
sort as of another. “There had long 
been a tradition in this country,’ he 
says. ‘that business is likely to be bad 
during an election year, and since a 
president is to be elected in 1924, the 
discussion is once more under way.” 
After discussing the chart that is shown 
in this article, he continues, “the clear 
evidence of the figures is that during 
the past four decades election years have 
been on the whole less favorable to 
finance and business than other years. 
Nevertheless, it is also clear that there 
is no certain rule about the matter, for 
some of the election years have been 
times of vigorous recovery and pros- 
perity.” 

A recent study was based on the re- 
lation between bond prices and furnaces 
in blast. Describing the chart illustrat- 
ing the study, he says: “One rule which 
would have operated with almost com- 


plete dependability during the past 
thirty years would have been to buy 
bonds whenever this line passed below 
normal, and to have sold them again 
whenever it recovered and passed above 
normal.” 

In his past experience as a leader in 
public education, and as a statistician of 
international reputation, Col. Ayres is 
a breaker of precedents and a disturber 
of popular delusions. He does not at 
all conform to the prevailing conception 
of a financial statistician. Most people 
think of the statistician of a financial 
house as a cross between a stock broker, 
an advertising copy writer and a light- 
ning calculator. He is supposed to 
erupt the latest stock and bond quota- 
tions, dash off sparkling promotion lit- 
erature for bond issues or draw up in- 
vestment schedules for particular cus- 
tomers showing well-balanced yields 
and maturities. 

It has been largely through the 
pioneer work of Col. Ayres that the 
banks have been able to see that 
analytical methods have a real contribu- 
tion to make to their business. Bankers 
used to say that their business was so 
completely regulated by law and cus- 
tom that they had little control over 
conditions. What they charged for 
service or for money was fixed, and 
interest rates, reserves and other mat- 
ters were all provided for by rule and 
regulation. The situation was simple. 
they said. The bank made its earnings 
by lending money. If you had the 
money, you lent it, and if you didnt 
have it you didn’t lend it. The trader 
instinct was dominant, and little atten- 
tion was given to long-time policies. 
What you needed, according to them. 
was not a _ statistician, but a sharp 
pencil. 

The business laboratory is coming to 
be an essential adjunct to every large 
business organization just as the chem- 
ical laboratory plays an important part 
in industry. The advent of science into 
industry was not easy. Take, for 
example, the oil industry. In the early 
days, wells were drilled according to 
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hunch. but today geology has greatly 
reduced the chance of the dry hole. So 
in oil refining, the research chemist used 
to play little or no part, and his pres- 
ence in the organization had to be 
camouflaged, but today, in the highly 
technical process that oil refining has 
become, he is the key man. 

While we are on the subject we might 
carry the analogy a little further. Oil 
refiners have what they call the “crack- 
ing process” whereby they are able to 
get more gasoline out of each barrel of 
crude oil. They take the oil from the 
same source they have always used, but 
by controlling the process they are able 
to produce far more profitable results. 
So it is with the statistical method ap- 
plied to business. The original figures 
contain all the information there is to be 
obtained. but by retabulation or by 
throwing them into relation to other 
figures or by setting them up so that the 
trends and movements can be seen they 
are made to yield the information they 
contain. 


REPLACING GUESSES WITH KNOWLEDGE 


The whole history of progress in this 
world has been a matter of replacing 
guesses with knowledge; of learning to 
study and use the facts involved before 
determining upon a policy for action, 
instead of proceeding blindly, or upon 
hunch. instinct, or the “feel” of a situa- 
tion. The fellows who learned to use 
science or exact calculations, while their 
competitors were still engaged with the 
old methods of hunch and guess, have 
always been able to pull ahead in the 
race. Col. Ayres is giving this very ad- 
vantage to the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. and at the same time he is work- 
ing ont what will some day be a part 
of the standard practice of all large 
banks. 

In defining the business statistician’s 
job Col. Ayres gives you a glimpse of 
his own work for the organization of 
he is a part. He says: “The job 

business statistician is to look 

future. He is employed to 
those in positions of top control 
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in his firm with the fact basis for their 
thinking and acting. If he can do this 
successfully he becomes one of the most 
valuable men in the organization. His 
is a difficult and exacting job, for it in- 
volves a most unusual combination of 
theoretical knowledge with the ability 
to transform theory into recommenda- 
tions for practical action.” 

The author of this quotation thor- 
oughly believes that if you know what 
to expect you know what to do. When 
you come right down to brass tacks, 
every executive acts, and must act, on 
what he thinks will happen, and as Col. 
Ayres points out, one of the main rea- 
sons why there are business cycles at 
all is that business men are commonly 
unsuccessful in predicting the future, 
particularly in making estimates of the 
probable future demand for their out- 
put. The important thing, therefore, is 
to have as sound a basis for your judg- 
ment as possible. “Carefully treated 
evidence,” says Col. Ayres, “is far more 
trustworthy than mere guesses.” As 
you read his forecasts you feel that he 
has let you in on his line of reasoning, 
and that he has presented the facts. 
You may not always agree with his con- 
clusions—that would hardly be expected 
—but you must admit that there is far 
more of the weighing of evidence than 
there is of the launching of personal 
opinion. 

Bankers are accustomed to think and 
talk in figures, but the demand is more 
and more insistant that they should 
make their figures interesting. Some 
banks popularize their annual state- 
ments, and publish them in a form de- 
signed, not for the initiated, but for the 
man on the street. Others carry on 
publicity campaigns to show the growth 
of their institutions or their place in the 
community, or to explain how they are 
linked up with industry. ‘The Cleve- 
land Trust Company is one of the lead- 
ers in this movement. 


“HUMANIZING FINANCE 


Finance is being explained to the 
people. There is a “humanizing”’ move- 
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ment going on in the financial world 
just as there has been in medicine and 
in the sciences. The public is being 
let in. ‘The cloud of mystery that used 
to hang over finance is rapidly dissi- 
pating. If we mistake not, this remark- 
able state of affairs is due in no small 
degree to the present-day prevalence of 
a buyer's market. It is part of the ef- 
fort to get the worth of our goods and 
services all the way over to the people. 

Bank officials are often called upon to 
address meetings or make reports, with- 
in the four walls of their banks, or in 
bank conventions and public assemblies. 
The fellow who makes the figures in- 
teresting stands the best chance of a 
favorable hearing. Col. Ayres is always 
listened to with a great deal of interest. 
in directors’ meetings of his bank, on 
the public platform, and even over the 
radio. How does he do it? 
some of his tricks. 


Here are 
He uses simple 
language. He talks slowly and distinct- 
ly. He is never hurried. The pause 
is always justified. The right word fits 
into the right place. In listening to him 
you sometimes feel the word coming to 
take its place in the sentence, and when 
the word arrives it makes a hit. With- 
out being flowery, his language is en- 
hanced by comparisons, contrasts, fig 
ures of speech which clarify but never 
obscure. Take these samples: 


Optimism has become the business 
ligion 

Recurring attacks of business and indus- 
trial chills and fever. 

The business man who does not know in 
what part of the business cycle he is at any 
given time occupies the position that the 
farmer would be in if he had a thermometer 
but no calendar or almanac. Such a farmer 
would know perhaps that the weather dur 
ing the past week had been warm, but if this 
should lead him to mistake Indian summer 
of the autumn for springtime, and to plow 
and sow with the expectation of gathering 
i harvest later on, he would be doing what 
business men do just at the culmination 
of each period of prosperity. 


In his writing and speaking Col. 
Ayres convinces you that he has in 
mind, in the beginning, the results that 
are presently to be brought out. A 


summary of salient points is characteris- 
tic of his more formal reports. Of the 
fellow at the other side of the fence he 
asks: “What is your objective?” In 
printed report, in public address and in 
private conference Col. Ayres maintains 
the professional attitude of the scientist 
who is ready and even eager to disclose 
his best discoveries and clearest truths 
for the benefit and criticism of con- 
temporary workers. His personal bear- 
ing and manner is that of courteous 
gravity. 


A FIRM BELIEVER IN GRAPHIC METHODS 


We have purposely reserved the sub- 
ject of graphic methods until after 
drawing a picture of the man and his 
work. Only then can it be fully under- 
stood why he attaches so much impor- 
tance to them. “It may be laid down as 
almost a fundamental principle.” he 
says, “that the statistician who is to be 
successful in business must cultivate the 
graphic methods.” Col. Ayres is a mas- 
ter in graphic methods. This comes 
from his passion for clarity and forceful 
statement. ‘To him a problem clearly 
stated is a long way toward being 
solved. He knows that the most telling 
way to say something is to draw a pic- 
ture of it. He uses charts constantly in 
his public addresses, conferences. and in 
his books and articles. He employs 
charts not merely as illustrations or as 
substitutes for the figures but as tools 
and instruments for discovering facts 
and reaching conclusions. In confer- 
ence with a caller he is likely to take 
down a chart from somewhere, and us 
it to point his argument. 

His charts are never space-fillers. nor 
are they proportioned for any other rea- 
son than to give the correct visual! 
pression. They are not dragged 
the heels; they are a part of the story. 


, . eh 
When vou come to a chart in one of his 


articles you don’t say to yourself: “I'll 


keep on reading the text. and | 
chart go until I have the time to puzzle 
it out.” You are never called upon to 
strain your credulity on foolish com- 
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parisons, as for example, the wheat 
acreage in Kansas in 1902 with the 
pirth rate in West Virginia during the 
Cleveland administration. His compari- 
sons are pertinent and fit the story. 

While he may not have consciously 
developed a clearly defined technique, 
his charts are frequently referred to in 
statistical circles as “Ayres charts.” 
Their outstanding characteristics are 
simplicity, clearness, correct visual im- 
pression, and the extensive use of the 
typewriter. Col. Ayres was once secre- 
tary of a famous joint committee on 
standards for graphics, and he knows 
that it is one thing to place two curves 
near each other on the same or different 
charts, but quite another thing to draw 
curves so that they shall be truly and 
scientifically comparable. This implies 
the proper selection of the scales—a 
technical subject which properly does 
not concern the reader of this article, 
except to know that failure to give at- 
tention to this highly important matter 
is the chief reason why business men 
have been skeptical of graphic methods. 
Chart experts regard Col. Ayres’ 
graphic work as technically sound, in 
contrast with much that appears in cur- 
rent publications. 


MAKES BUSINESS RESEARCH PAY 


Of course everybody agrees with Col. 
Ayres that the importance of business 


research depends on the degree to which 
it can increase money returns. ‘To use 
his own words: “The value of the busi- 
ness statistician is measured by his ef- 
fectiveness in swelling the firm’s in- 
come.” But even if no direct money re- 
turn came from Col. Ayres’ work (it is 
understood that he is highly effective in 
this respect) there would still be a dis- 
tinct value in advertising and in the 
promotion of public confidence. When 
the public sees that the Cleveland Trust 
Company is carefully watching the in- 
terests that it holds in trust, and is 
scientifically analyzing and _ interpret- 
ing the vital forces of business, confi- 
dence is promoted—and after all, con- 
fidence is the bank’s greatest asset. And 
the confidence is increased when the 
public knows that this work is carried 
on under the direction of a man whose 
ability took him from civilian life to be 
commissioned Colonel, Chief of the Sta- 
tistics Branch of the General Staff; 
when the public knows that he was 
assigned the duty of placing on General 
Pershing’s desk each morning at 8 
o'clock a complete statistical summary 
of the previous day’s operations; when 
the public knows that he has written a 
statistical summary of the war which is 
a masterpiece of comprehensiveness and 
lucid statement; and when the public 
knows that he lately served as technica] 
advisor in connection with the Dawes 
Commission. 





The Morgue of Business Failures. 


"JHE records of the morgue of busi- 

ness failures give “poor manage- 
ment” as the cause of a vast majority 
of commercial deaths, according to the 
Domestic Commerce Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce in “Budgetary 
Control in Retail Store Management,” 
the first of a series of pamphlets pre- 
pared for the purpose of helping the 
American retailer overcome some of his 
more difficult business problems. 

Failures have been attributed to lack 
of sufficient working capital, to a poor 
location, and are very often falsely laid 
at the door of economic changes. In 
summarizing these causes, however, the 
Domestic Commerce Division says that 
bad management in some form appears 
to be the explanation of most of them. 

More thorough understanding of in- 
dividual management problems _ will 
save many wobbling retailers, the divi- 
sion asserts, pointing to the fact that the 
retail store is conspicuous in the field 
of business enterprise for the number 
of casualties. 

“Only in the past three or four years 
has the merchant realized that his busi- 
ness, as well as that of the manufacturer, 
is a science, and that he, too, can well 
afford to utilize many of the new 
methods which are being adopted in 
business management in the entire field 
of industry,” the division says in ad- 
vocating budgetary control. 

Operation of a business is much like 
the running of a ship, the division points 
out, in explaining the need for better 
management. The captain has a goal— 
the port to which he is bound, the chart 
of the course, and the instruments, such 
as compass and sextant, to keep him on 
his course. The captain of a business 
must take the same precautions in guid- 
ing his business ship over the rough seas 
of competition and alternating periods 
of prosperity and depression. The es- 
tablished quotas and limits are the ports 


toward which the business pilot is head- 
ing; the budget, the map, and the com- 
parison of actual with estimated figures, 
correspond to the ship’s compass and 
sextant, for by these the direction of 
movement and the location of the busi- 
ness are determined. 

Selling is the “little idol” in many re- 
tail organizations, the division says, in 
connection with the subject of co- 
ordination of the activities of a business. 
Small consideration is given to the cost 
of these sales and the margin which they 
should yield. The bringing together of 
the costs and possibilities of the con- 
stituent elements of the selling process 
enables the community purchasing 
agent, the retailer, to arrive at an ap- 
proximately correct relation between 
sales volume and expense. 

The tremendous losses (caused by 
over-purchasing) which were taken 
during the- last period of depression, 
can be attributed, in part, to the lack 
of intelligent control of buyers’ activi- 
ties, the division says, in a chapter de- 
voted to “Centralizing Executive Con- 
trol.” 

The publication was prepared by 
Laurence A. Hanson, formerly affiliated 
with the Boston Retail Trade Board and 
later managing director of the Massa- 
chusetts Retail Merchants Association, 
as a result of original research in the 
field with which the bulletin deals. The 
information was gathered from prom- 
inent retailers all over the country. It 
represents the co-ordinated opinions of 
the most progressive retail agencies, 
and presents an approach to the solution 
of the problem heretofore unattempted, 
according to the Domestic Commerce 
Division. The pamphlet, known as 
“Trade Information Bulletin No. 266, 
may be obtained upon request frow the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in Washington, or from an) of 
the Commerce Department’s offices. 
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Letters to the Editor 


The pages of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE are always open to readers, in so far 
as limited space permits, for expressions of their opinion on matters of general interest 


to bankers.—THE EDITOR. 


tHE SMALL BORROWER AND 
BRANCH BANKS 


Editor Tne Bankers MaGazine: 

[ have been reading the article entitled 
“Branch Banking and the Small Borrower,” 
iy Mahlon D. Miller of the Lake Shore 
frust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois, in 
the July issue of Tue Bankers Macazine. 

Mr. Miller expresses the traditional Mid- 
dle West idea of the relations of the small 
borrower to branch banking without pre- 
senting any facts whatever. He assumes 
that a branch bank manager has no author- 
ity to make loans without reference to the 
head office and that he is entirely unac- 
quainted with the needs of the locality with 
which he has to deal. He assumes also that 
the manager of a small independent unit 
bank is always a man entirely familiar with 
the locality. “If it is true that the type of 
man who starts a bank in a small community 
is essentially constructive, his natural sym- 
pathies and associations will tend to be 
with men of constructive type, and conse- 
quently he will co-operate with them in the 
upbuilding of the community.” Generally 
speaking this would be true, not only of the 
man who starts a bank but also of the man 
who manages a branch bank, but the evi- 
dence shows that in a very great number of 
cases small unit banks, so-called community 
banks, are not started by local people but by 
promoters who either hold them in chains or 
sell them out in time to local interests at a 
profit. 

The treatment which the small borrower 
receives from a branch bank manager is not 
a matter of conjecture or theory but a mat- 
ter of fact, which can be definitely ascer- 
tained, for instance, by consulting the people 
in the communities served by such banks as 
the Bank of Grenada, Grenada, Mississippi, 
or the Tennessee Valley Bank of Decatur, 
Alabama, both of which have been in the 
branch banking business for something like 
thirty years. The typical branch bank insti- 
tution in this country. furthermore, is not a 
city bank with branches radiating through- 
out the state, but a country bank which 
maintains one, two or three branches—in a 
few cases running as high as twelve or fif- 
teen branches—in neighboring small towns, 
the directors of the corporation represent- 
ing all or nearly all of the places served 
Such institutions are common throughout 
the southern states, including Maryland, 

re found in one or two northern states, 
lv Maine. Branch banking is really a 
rv hank proposition, giving the country 


banks a chance to be large enough to afford 
good management and to spread their risks 
sufficiently to obtain greater safety for de- 
positors. 

The actual facts with relation to the 
workings of branch banking in this country 
can easily be obtained from communities 
where branch banking has been in existence 
much longer even than in California. 

EDMUND PLATT. 
Washington, D. C. 


ANOTHER OPINION ON BRANCH 
BANKING 
Editor Tre Bankers MaGazine: 

In the July issue of your good magazine 
there appeared an article entitled “Branch 
Banking and the Small Borrower” by 
Mahlon D. Miller of Chicago. 

I do not concur in all that Mr. Miller 
states and I am taking the liberty of setting 
forth my views on the subject. 

The decision of the Attorney General of 
the United States which prohibited national 
banks from engaging in branch banking does 
not, to my mind, have any connection with 
the American idea of independence as re- 
gards local self-government, but is merely 
an interpretation of an existing law. As is 
well known all of our laws are subject to 
amendment and it is possible that this par- 
ticular act will in the not very distant future 
be so modified as to permit the national 
banks to engage in this method of operation. 
Of course, it is realized that there will be 
quite a bit of opposition to such an amend- 
ment by the adherents of the independent 
bank system, but once the public realizes 
the benefit they will receive as individuals 
from such a move it will inevitably follow 
that our legislators will heed the voice of 
the majority. Banking is essentially the 
same as any other business, and there is no 
reason why the financial institutions should 
be confined to small individual affairs and 
prohibited from expanding in the form of 
branches any more than that a similar re- 
striction should be placed upon other essen- 
tial industries. The loop-hole granted by the 
Attorney General which permits loc?! 
branches, or offices as they are called, woul: 
indicate that in his mind there was nothing 
detrimental in the system but that his act, 
as stated above, was based upon an existing 
law. 

BANKING SUBJECT TO EVOLUTION 

Banking as a business is certainly subject 
to evolution and a community, or a country, 
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which would prohibit progress in any busi- 
ness which is so vital to the country’s in- 
terest as banking, would certainly face a 
very dismal outlook. Whether we shall 
shortly have a system similar to the British 
or Canadian branch system is debatable, but 
the arguments as to whether we shall or 
shall not have such a system are certainly 
heavily on the side of the affirmative. To 
deal fairly with this proposition would con- 
sume more space than could properly be 
given at this time, and I shall endeavor to 
make the purpose of this article tend in the 
direction that the branch system is of more 
benefit to the customer than the independent 
bank system. 

First of all, let us consider the type of 
man who would be selected for a branch 
manager as against the president or active 
head of a small neighborhood institution. It 
has been my experience that where the 
neighborhood bank was organized, the presi- 
dent is invariably selected as a man who is 
a more or less outstanding figure in that 
community and may be elected principally 
on account of his wealth or political in- 
fluence. ‘The chances are that he has been 
a doctor, druggist, butcher, or some other 
professional or mercantile man, and while 
he may have an extensive acquaintance, his 
knowledge of banking is usually extremely 
limited. It is probable that he may know 
most of the neighborhood sufficiently well 
to call them by their first names, but there 
is a danger in this apparent friendship. It 
is obvious that when a bank opens its doors 
for business the essential thing is to get 
many deposits on the books within the short- 
est possible space of time, and a man with 
an extensive local acquaintance is certainly 
very valuable in this direction, but when 
the time comes to grant a loan, is it not 
much safer to have a man in charge of the 
bank whose interest is more centered upon 
the bank itself, than the fact that the loan 
is being made because Tom, Dick or Harry 
is a good fellow and knows the president by 
his first name? A branch manager is select- 
ed because of his outstanding ability in the 
conduct of routine bank and financial trans- 
actions, and very particularly because of a 
pleasant personality. Possibly at the time 
of the bank’s inception the local president 
may be more familiar with the neighborhood 
condition, but as stated above, the branch 
manager is selected because of his outstand- 
ing ability, and it is only a matter of very 
short time, because of his previous training, 
that he is able to form a much more definite 
idea of local conditions. 

GRANTING LOANS 


NO REASON FOR DELAY IN 


unusual for a loan to be 
small or large bank 
investigation re- 


It is most 
granted by either a 


without some sort of an 
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garding the applicant, and no reasonable 
merchant should expect a loan to be passed 
over the counter without some previous ar- 
rangements on his part. Of course, it is 
quite true that in the majority of cases loan 
applications made to a branch must be re- 
ferred to a central discount committee, al- 
though in any number of cases the local 
manager has jurisdiction up to certain 
amounts. However, a large bank with its 
extensive credit files and facilities is in an 
eminently better position to check up the 
applicant than a smaller neighborhood bank 
would be. There is no reason why, if the 
customer is in a hurry, the loan could not 
be granted within twenty-four hours, pro- 
vided that the extension of credit is jus- 
tified. It is a fallacy to assume that the 
local manager is not interested in the cus- 
tomer’s progress. The spirit of rivalry be- 
tween branch managers is very keen, and 
opposed to an attitude of indifference, we 
find something entirely different. Every 
manager is extremely anxious to have his 
branch make the best possible showing and 
the history of branch managers is that they 
are at times inclined to take possibly an 
undue risk in order to gain a customer. 
Granted that the applicant may be unknown 
to the central discount committee, does this 
mean that with the recommendation of the 
branch manager he will not get prompt serv- 
ice? I am inclined to believe just the op- 
posite, because if the manager feels that he 
has a good prospect he is not going to allow 
the matter to be tabled indefinitely. 
COLLATERAL LOANS 
With collateral loans I would not say that 
the branch system would work any greater 
hardship on the customer than the independ- 
ent banking system. Of course, we all know 
that in a tight money market, loans of this 
character, especially where the proceeds are 
used for speculative or kindred purposes, 
are likely to be restricted more than loans 
of the other classes. It is the policy of most 
tanks operating branches to see that the 
needs of the customers dealing with a par- 
ficwar branch do not exceed the deposits. 
There is also a possibility that in the case 
of a small independent bank operating 
within the restricted neighbdrhood a large 
proportion of its business is confined to one 
particular line and that while money may 
be especially tight for them, a branch sys- 
tem would be able to care for the situation 
by shifting funds from another locality. In 
the case of real estate loans there 
real difference and under proper manage- 
ment the matter should be handled as ex- 
peditiously by the branch system as by any 
other. 


is no 
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BRANCH BANKS GIVE BETTER SERVICE 

There is every reason why a branch system 
should give better service than the inde- 
pendent community bank. First, in the 
matter of credit information, both local 
and out-of-town, it is certainly not open to 
argument that the larger bank is not. in a 
better position to supply this information 
than the small independent bank. Also in 
the matter of advice on investments we 
have the branch manager who is a man 
trained in banking and back of him we have 
the specialist from the bond department 
who may be called upon at any time to 
supply any information that may be lacking. 
The statistical files of the parent bank are 
certainly more readily available to the cus- 
tomer at one of its branches than outside 
information which a community bank would 
have to seek. 

The security offered by a large institution 
is certainly much higher than that offered by 
a small independent concern. How many 
times have we seen a small bank wrecked 
by a comparatively small number of bad 
loans, while no matter what the condition in 
any one branch may be, with the large re- 
sources of a parent bank back of it, the af- 
fair is charged off and no one on the outside 
is any the wiser. As far as an examination 
of the branch system is concerned, it is 
hardly open to argument that it is more 
difficult to examine fifty branches where 
the accounting system in each is identical, 
than it is to audit the books of a similar 
number of independent banks where, it is 
highly probable, no two will observe the 
same fashion of bookkeeping. 

WM. B. THURSTON, JR. 


A STATE PENSION FUND FOR BANK 
EMPLOYEES 


Kditor THe BANKERS MAGAZINE: 

By virtue of Law No. 11,2382, which be- 
came effective in the Argentine Republic 
In October last, a very interestinz pension 
scheme for bank employees has been in- 
augurated and is now, at least as far as the 
payment of subscriptions is concerned, in 
active working. 

\lthough it is a government measure, and 
the main features are embodied in the law 
referred to, the government itself takes no 
responsibility for the funds contributed, nor 
dors it guarantee the payment of the ulti- 
mete benefits. 

{he government confines itself to making 
uents to the fund obligatory; specifying 
scale of payments; and stipulating that 

ist 50 per cent. of the funds shall be 
ted in national securities. It has also 
jinted a sufficient number of clerks, in- 
ctors, etc, imvested with smple porers 


to enforce. compliance with the law’s pro- 
visions. 

All employees of banking institutions 
operating in the Argentine Republic, 
whether national or foreign, pay to the pen- 
sion fund an amount equivalent to 5 per 
cent. of the monthly salary. This sum is 
deducted on the pay sheets and must be 
paid by the employer to the pension office 
within five days from the first of the month. 

As an entrance fee, and additionally to 
the 5 per cent., each employee pays the 
equivalent of a month’s salary, such sum 
being liquidated in twenty-four equal 
monthly quotas; therefore for the first 
twenty-four months each employee contrib- 
utes 9.16 per cent. of his salary, and there- 
after 5 per cent. 

The employer, for his part, contributes 
8 per cent. of the total salary list, which 
makes the total contribution in respect of 
each employee for the first two years, 17.6 
per cent., and thereafter 13 per cent. 

For the purpose of the act, no salary is 
considered to exceed $1500 Argentine paper 
per month, and salaries in excess of that 
are not discounted on the surplus. Per- 
sons entering banking service since the 
passing of the law (October 9, 1923) must 
pay their first month’s salary in ten pay- 
ments instead of twenty-four. 

In the case of an employee receiving any 
increase of salary, the whole of the increase 
for the first month constitutes a subscrip- 
tion to the fund, and thereafter 5 per cent. 
will be payable on the increased salary. 

The above-mentioned constitute the whole 
of the income except that corresponding to 
the investment in national funds of 50 per 
cent. of the funds. National securities pay 
6 per cent. interest and, on the average, 
stand at a discount of from 4 to 5 per cent. 

Not more than 3 per cent. of the income 
must be appropriated for expenses, and the 
balance of the funds not invested in gov- 
ernment securities is to be available for 
mortgage loans to the employees. 

The administration of the fund, and the 
compiling of the rules for its internal work- 
ing, is in the hands of a directorate. This 
directorate consists of the president of the 
board (a government official appointed by 
the executive power) together with three 
bankers appointed by and representing the 
interests of the employers, and three em- 
ployees, appointed by and representing the 
interests of the employed. 

The first duty of this directorate is to 
appoint a technical committee which, within 
two years from the date of the law, must 
submit a census and an actuarial valuation 
on which will be based the scale of pensions 
and other benefits to be paid. 

The fund is handicapped with a serious 
“eficit from its inception, as the law pro- 
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vides that all years of banking service prior 
to the passing of the act must rank in full 
for pension, and all persons who have left 
banking service since January 1, 1922, are 
entitled to pensions in accordance with their 
years of service. 

Thus there are quite a number of persons 
qualified for substantial pensions that have 
not paid anything in contributions, and one 
of the duties of the technical committee is 
to suggest a scheme to raise the money to 
meet this deficit. 

While the law, rightly administered, can- 
not but be beneficial both to banking in- 
terests and to the employed, the very con- 
siderable proportion of foreign clerks in the 
republic are very pessimistic about their 
position. Some of them have been sent by 
their head offices for a specified term, and of 
those that have been engaged locally, few 
are permanently radicated in the country. 

Most of the foreigners have mentally 
written off the contributions as a reduction 
of salary, and their most optimistic hopes 
will be met if the fund allows for the return 
of the employee’s contribution on his leaving 
banking service or returning to his native 
land. 
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The native clerks have not lost sight of 
the fact that every foreign contributor is a 
distinct asset as it is quite possible that 
residence in the Argentine will be compul- 
sory for all beneficiaries from the fund, and 
that those leaving the country will forfeit 
their subscriptions in benefit to those per- 
manently resident. 

Few bank employees in the Argentine are 
in receipt of salaries which enable them to 
make any substantial provision for old age, 
and in many cases the non-return of the 
contribution would compel a man to stay 
in the country for the reason that the 
amount in the pension fund would represent 
his sole resources. 

However, if the administrators of the 
fund take the long view, they will provide 
for the return of contributions to those 
desiring to leave the country. It would be 
an inexpensive means of writing off a con- 
tingent liability, and the fund would gain 
solidly by the amount paid by the employers 
which in no case will be returnable. 

In any case, the whole scheme is an in- 
teresting experiment, and its progress will 
not be without its lessons. 

W. W. 


CH 


The Safe Deposit Blues 


Young folks, old folks, listen to my tale— 

Hearken to my story, and you'll never lose 
your kale 

Learn to put securities and valuable rocks 

Behind the combination of a safe deposit 
box! 


Old Mrs. Flanagan, she had a dozen shares 

Of Amalgamated Junk, which she hid behind 
the stairs— 

3ut her husband put his hooch there, and 
so he found her stocks— 

The woman should have had a private safe 
deposit box! 


Young Mrs. Wickwire hid her diamond ring 

Right behind the clock, and a thief he found 
the thing— 

*Tain’t the place for jewelry—there’s nothin’ 
safe in clocks— 

She’d ought to put her diamond in a safe 
deposit box! 


Ebenezer Hardgrass, he had a bond or 
two 

Kept ’em in a sock, though he knowed he 
oughtn’t to— 

Along came a robber who specialized in 
sox— 

Ebenezer wished he’d had a safe deposit 
box! 

Alexander Middleton family 
plate 

Behind a chunk of mortar, in the sittin’ 
room grate— 

The maid lit a fire—and the tight old fox 

Wished he’d paid the price of a safe de- 
posit box! 


kept _ his 


Thieves, bums, robbers, bandits, highway- 
men or thugs, 

Fire, flood or accident 
bugs) 

May eat up all your property unless behind 
the locks 

Of a bomb-proof, 
box! 


(or even hungry 


two-key, safe deposit 


—Exrchanae. 
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Architect’s sketch for the main banking room of the Consolidated First 
National and First Trust & Savings Bank of Hammond, Indiana 


AX individual quality characterizes the 
architectural treatment of the new 
banking home for the First National Bank 
of Hammond. 


The room will be spacious, unusually well 
lighted, and planned to accommodate the 
normal growth and expansion of the Bank 
for many years to come. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
1923 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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Banking and Commercial Law 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed Down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments 


Liability of Collecting Bank 
Receiving Draft in Pay- 
ment of Check 


Slone v.. First National Bank of Gorman, 
Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, 
260 S. W. Rep. 260. 


RDINARILY, a bank holding 
checks for collection should not 
receive from the drawee bank 

the latter’s draft in payment of the 
checks. It has been held in a number 
of cases that where a bank makes a 
collection in this manner and, because of 
the failure of the bank on which checks 
were drawn, the draft is not collected, 
the collecting bank will be liable to the 
owner of the checks. The cases hold 
that, in the absence of agreement, such 
collections should be made in cash. The 
Federal Reserve Banks are not bound 
by this rule. In Regulation J of the 
Federal Reserve Board (in effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1924) the Federal Reserve 
Banks are authorized to forward checks 
which they receive for collection direct 
to the banks on which they are drawn 
and to receive either cash or bank drafts 
in payment. 

In the present case, it was held that, 
under the circumstances, a national bank 
did not subject itself to liability in pre- 
senting a check delivered to it for col- 
lection direct to the bank on which the 
check was drawn and receiving the 
drawee’s draft in payment, which draft 
was not collected because of the failure 
of the bank on which the check was 
drawn. 

It appeared that the plaintiff, Slone, 
had on deposit in the Farmers State 
Bank and Trust Company of Gorman, 
Tex., the sum of about $1300. There 
came to the plaintiff rumors concerning 
the financial stability of the trust com- 
pany. Because of these rumors the 
plaintiff was anxious to withdraw his 


money, but he did not wish the officers 
of the trust company to know that his 
action was prompted by the rumors of 
insolvency. He drew a check for $1000 
on the trust company and delivered it 
to the plaintiff, First National Bank of 
Gorman, for collection. In making col- 
lections of this kind, it was customary 
for the defendant bank to receive in 
payment the trust company’s draft on 
a bank in Waco, Texas, and this custom 
was known to the plaintiff. The draft 
which the defendant bank received in 
payment of the plaintiff's check was not 
collected, the reason being that the trust 
company failed before the collection 
could be accomplished. It was held 
that, in view of the custom in making 
collections, and the knowledge which 
the plaintiff had of that custom, the de- 
fendant bank was not liable for its 
failure to collect the plaintiff’s check. 


OPINION 


Action by George T. Slone against 
the First National Bank of Gorman. 
Judgment for defendant, and plaintiff 


appeals. Affirmed. 

HARPER, C. J. Appellant sued 
appellee for $1000, and for cause of 
action, in substance, alleged: That Jan- 
uary 28, 1921, he had the sum on de- 
posit with the Farmers’ State Bank & 
Trust Company of Gorman, Tex., which 
he desired to transfer to the defendant 
bank; that at the time it was known or 
supposed by plaintiff and by the officers 
of defendant bank that the said state 
bank was financially embarrassed; that 
he discussed the matter with Read, the 
president of defendant bank, and in- 
formed said Read that he desired to 
withdraw his money from said state 
bank before it failed, and, upon being 
advised by said Read that, if he would 
draw a check on said bank in favor of 
defendant bank, he would collect it, did 


bs 
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so. and delivered it, for which he re- 
ceived a deposit slip, and said amount 
was credited to him; that on January 
23 defendant bank in clearing with the 
state bank collected same; that the de- 
fendant’s place of business and the 
Farmers’ State Bank were located in the 
same town almost opposite each other 
on the same street; that if defendant 
failed to cash same it was through 
neglect. 

The defendant in the first original 
amended answer pleaded general de- 
murrer, general denial, and for special 
answer alleged that on or about January 
23, 1921, the plaintiff deposited with 
the defendant bank a draft on the 
Farmers’ State Bank & Trust Company 
of Gorman, for which the defendant 
gave plaintiff an ordinary deposit slip. 
Defendant further answered that at the 
time said deposit was made plaintiff and 
defendant’s president, Ben F. Read, dis- 
cussed certain rumors mentioned by 
plaintiff as to the financial embarrass- 
ment of the trust company, and in- 
formed the said Ben F. Read that he 
had on deposit with the trust company 
some $1300, and that he would like to 
draw said funds or a portion thereof, 
but that, as the officers of said bank 
were his friends, he did not wish to 
cause said trust company any embar- 
rassment, and did not wish to appear 
that he was withdrawing his funds on 
account of the rumors mentioned; that 
for this reason he wanted the draft de- 
posited by him with defendant to be 
handled in the usual and customary 
manner followed by defendant in 
handling items with its neighbor banks 
in the town of Gorman. Defendant 
further denies that its president ever 
advised plaintiff to withdraw funds 
from said trust company, but discour- 
aged same, stating to plaintiff that his 
funds were perfectly safe in the trust 
company, and that the rumors were un- 
founded; that in addition the trust com- 
pany was a state bank, and its funds 
guaranteed against loss. Defendant 
further answered that it was the general 
custom of the banks in Gorman in clear- 


ing with each other for the bank having 
a credit balance on the clearing to take 
exchange for same. Defendant further 
answered that, had it not received the 
special instructions from plaintiff to 
handle his draft in the usual and cus- 
tomary manner, it would not have been 
accepted for a deposit. Defendant 
further answered and said that it was 
a general custom of the banks in Gorman 
that checks were accepted for deposit 
subject to collection, and, if not col- 
lected, the item was charged back to the 
customer. The defendant further an- 
swered and said that in accordance with 
the usual custom it received for said 
draft the Farmers’ State Bank & Trust 
Company’s exchange on the First Na- 
tional Bank of Waco, Tex., and imme- 
diately sent the same through the mail 
to the First National Bank of Waco. 
and that said First National Bank of 
Waco had on deposit more than sufficient 
funds with which to pay said exchange. 
and that, except for the failing of said 
Farmers’ State Bank & Trust Company, 
said exchange would have been paid: 
that it received advice from said First 
National Bank of Waco that said check 
was dishonored for payment due to the 
closing of said trust company, and de- 
fendant so notified plaintiff and charged 
back to his account the $1000 draft 
theretofore deposited by plaintiff. De- 
fendant further answered that plaintiff 
was guilty of contributory negligence. 
in that he did not make claim to the 
state banking board for the full amount 
of his deposit with the Farmers’ State 
Bank & Trust Company, including the 
$1000 draft deposited with defendant. 

The plaintiff by supplemental peti- 
tion pleaded general demurrer and gen- 
eral denial to defendant’s amended an- 
swer. The cause was tried by the court 
without the intervention of the jury, and 
resulted in the judgment in favor of 
defendant, First National Bank, to 
which judgment the plaintiff excepted 
and gave notice of appeal. 

Findings of Fact of Trail Court: 


(1) I find that prior to January 24, 1921, 
plaintiff was a customer of and had on (e- 
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posit money in the Farmers’ State Bank 
& Trust Company and First National Bank 
of Gorman; that several months prior to the 
date above plaintiff came to the office of de- 
fendant and discussed ‘with its president, 
Ben F. Read, the financial condition of the 
Farmers’ State Bank & Trust Company, and 
that similar conversations ensued between 
said palintiffs and Read on six or eight oc- 
casions prior to January 24, 1921; that on 
each of these occasions, when the solvency 
of the Farmers’ State Bank & Trust Com- 
pany was discussed by plaintiff and Read, 
the latter advised plaintiff that he, plaintiff, 
knew as much about the condition of the 
Farmers’ State Bank & Trust Company as 
Read did, and also told plaintiff that rumors 
regarding the condition of practically all 
banks were afloat, and that he personally 
put small credence in said rumors; that on 
each of said occasions Read told plaintiff 
that the officers of the Farmers’ State Bank 
& Trust Company were his personal friends, 
and that they had been congenial compet- 
itors of his in the town of Gorman, and that 
he would do nothing that would embarrass 
the financial situation of said bank; that in 
more than one of said conversations plain- 
tiff told Read that his feelings toward the 
Farmers’ State Bank & Trust Company 
and its officers were similar to those of 
Read’s and that he personally did not de- 
sire to embarrass them in their troubles. 
On one of the occasions of said conversa- 
tions Read told plaintiff that he had cour- 
teously refused a deposit of $25,000 offered 
the First National Bank of Gorman from 
J. H. Hankins, and gave as his reason that 
he did not desire to aggravate the troubles 
of his competitor. 

(2) I find that on January 24, 1921, plain- 
tiff had another conversation with Read in 
the office of defendant, in which Read and 
plaintiff again discussed the financial con- 
dition of the Farmers’ State Bank & Trust 
Company, at which time Read repeated that 
he would not do, or allow to be done by his 
employees, any act that would embarrass 
the Farmers’ State Bank & Trust Company, 
and that plaintiff expressed a similar opinion 


to Read on said occasion; that plaintiff 
discussed with Read the best way to make 
a withdrawal of his deposit, or a portion of 
same, from the Farmers’ State Bank & 
Trust Company, and prior to delivering a 


check or draft to Read plaintiff instructed 
said Read to handle the transaction in the 
usual way, and made no request that said 
draft or check be presented through the 
Farmers’ State Bank & Trust Company and 
cash demanded therefor. 

3) I find that on January 24, 1921, plain- 
if presented to Ben F. Read, president of 
defendant, his check or draft in the sum of 
1000 on the Farmers’ State Bank & Trust 


Hie 
i 


Company of Gorman, Tex., payable to the 
order of defendant, and at said time there 
was issued and delivered to plaintiff a dupli- 
cate deposit slip in defendant bank for said 
amount. 

(4) That there existed at that time a 
general custom among the banks at Gorman 
and their customers, and particularly de- 
fendant bank, which custom was known to 
plaintiff, to the effect that such deposits 
were accepted and credited subject to final 
collection only. 

(5) I find that on the following morning 
of January 25, 1921, defendant bank, in its 
usual and customary manner, and at the 
usual and customary time, cleared with the 
Farmers’ State Bank & Trust Company of 
Gorman, Tex., and in addition to the $1000 
draft of plaintiffs there were included in 
said clearing some other small items ag- 
gregating something in the neighborhood of 
$100, which made the total amount of the 
clearing held by defendant bank against the 
Farmers’ Bank approximately $1100; that 
in said clearing the Farmers’ Bank had some 
small items drawn on defendant, aggregating 
a total amount of about $100, which made 
the difference in the clearing in favor of 
defendant of approximately $1000, or a few 
odd dollars and cents less (no witness being 
certain as to the exact amount), and prac- 
tically the same as the amount of plaintiff’s 
draft. For this amount, as was customary, 
the Farmers’ Bank gave defendant bank ex- 
change on the First National Bank of Waco, 
Tex., instead of cash. 

(6) That on its receipt plaintiff's $1000 
draft was cancelled by the Farmers’ State 
Bank and Trust Company and charged to 
plaintiff's account with said bank, where at 
the time he had a balance of something over 
$1200, as an unsecured non-interest bearing 
deposit. 

(7) That on the same morning, and within 
a short time after the receipt of the Waco 
exchange, defendant mailed direct to said 
First National Bank of Waco, Tex., said 
exchange so received; that said exchange 
was never in fact paid, because the Farmers’ 
State Bank & Trust Company of Gorman 
had been closed by order of the commission- 
er of insurance and banking of the State 
of Texas, and the First National Bank of 
Yaco withheld payment ‘thereon, and de- 
fendant received at no time any proceeds 
from said exchange. 

(8) That at the time the Farmers’ State 
Bank & Trust Company of Gorman de- 
livered to defendant said exchange and at 
all times thereafter it had on deposit in the 
First National Bank of Waco a sum of 
money more than sufficient to have paid, and 
satisfied in full said exchange so received 
by defendant; that in a final accounting 
between the Farmers’ State Bank & Trust 
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Company, represented by the commissioner 
of insurance and banking after its failure, 
and the First National Bank of Waco, Tex., 
said Farmers’ State Bank & Trust Company 
of Gorman received credit for the final 
amount of said exchange, upon which pay- 
ment was refused by said Waco bank. 

(9) I further find that at the time the 
draft for $1000 was deposited by plaintiff 
with defendant, at the time it was cleared, 
at the time the Farmers’ State Bank & 
Trust Company closed its doors, and at the 
time its assets were taken over by the com- 
missioner of insurance and banking, said 
Farmers’ State Bank & Trust Company had 
in its hands in cash funds in excess of 
$1000. 

(10) That on January 27, 1921, the First 
National Bank of Waco notified defendant 
that said exchange was not paid and the 
reason therefor. On Friday, January 27, 
1921, plaintiff called at the office of defend- 
ant, and asked E. B. McMahon if his draft 
had gone through, and said McMahon, cash- 
ier of defendant, advised plaintiff that it did 
not, as he had just finished a_ telephone 
conversation with Waco, in which conversa- 
tion he had been advised that the exchange 
was not paid, and that his draft would have 
to be charged back to him on his account; 
that, after the First National Bank of Waco 
refused to pay said exchange, defendant 
charged back to plaintiff's account his $1000 
draft on said Farmers’ State Bank & Trust 
Company. 

(11) I further find that plaintiff has filed 
no claim with the commissioner of insurance 
and banking of the State of Texas for said 
sum of $1000 as an unsecured depositor in 
the Farmers’ State Bank & Trust Company. 


It is urged that the evidence of the 
custom between the banks in Gorman to 
take each other’s checks in clearing their 
daily balances was not admissable, be- 
cause it had no bearing upon the liabil- 
ity of the defendant to plaintiff; that 
plaintiff had no notice of such custom; 
therefore not bound by it. 

These are recognized rules of law, 
but in this case the appellee pleaded 
and the court has found the fact to be 
that there was such a custom in exist- 
ence, and that plaintiff contracted with 
full knowledge of it. In such cases the 
usage becomes incorporated into the 
contract. Smith v. Smith (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 234 S. W. 419; Oxford v. Rogers 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 238 S. W. 295; Dor- 
chester v. Mer. Nat. Bank, 106, Tex. 
201, 168 S. W. 5, 50 L. R. A. (N. S.) 
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542; Peters Shoe Co. v. Murray, 31 
Tex. Civ. App. 259, 71 S. W. 977: 
First Nat. Bank of Memphis y. First 
Nat. Bank, 63 Tex. Civ. App. 469, 134 
S. W. 831. 

There was in fact an agreement be- 
tween the parties to the effect that the 
appellee should follow such a course in 
the collection of the check as would be 
least embarassing to both banks, and 
not strictly a question of custom and 
usage between the banks. 

We therefore approve the findings of 
the trial court, and affirm the judgment. 


& 


Depositors’ Right to Set Off 
Deposit Against Note 


Hammons, Superintendent of Banks, v. 
Grant, Supreme Court of Arizona, 225 
Pac. Rep. 485. 


At the time of the failure of a bank, 
the bank held the promissory note of the 
defendants, upon which there was due a 
balance of $720.62 and at that time, the 
defendants had on deposit in the bank, 
subject to general checking account, the 
sum of $1331.42. In an action by the 
superintendent of banks to enforce the 
note, it was held that the defendants 
were entitled to set off the note against 
the deposit. The creditors of an in- 
solvent bank have the same right of set- 
off as have the creditors of any other 
insolvent. The method of liquidating 
an insolvent bank by the superintendent 
of banks is like that of any ordinary 
receiver appointed by the court, excep* 
where otherwise specially provided by 
statute. 


OPINION 


Action by A. T. Hammons, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, against J. C. Grant 
and Steward Grant, copartners doing 
business under the firm name and style 
of Grant Bros. Judgment for defend- 
ants, and plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 

ROSS, J. It appears that on the 
date of taking over the Citizens’ Bank 
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& Trust Company, August 27, 1923, by 
the superintendent of banks, the bank 
held Grant Bros.’ promissory note, upon 
which was due a balance of $720.62, 
and that there was on deposit in said 
hank. subject to the general checking 
account of Grant Bros., $1,331.42. 

The superintendent of banks, acting 
under the Banking Code (chapter 31, 
Acts Special Session of the Fifth Legis- 
lature 1922). took charge of the prop- 
erty and business of the Citizens’ Bank 
« Trust Company as a failing and 
insolvent institution, and thereafter 
brought this action to collect Grant 
Bros. note. The latter admitted the 
indebtedness to the bank, and claimed 
the right to offset it with their deposit. 
This right of offset was sustained by the 
lower court. and the superintendent of 
banks. being dissatisfied, has appealed 
the case. 

The question is, may a depositor who 
is also a borrower of a commercial bank, 
upon its becoming insolvent, offset his 
note with his deposit? 

lhe superintendent of banks, like any 
ordinary receiver of an insolvent estate, 
simply steps into the shoes of the in- 
He has no better or different 
right or title to the property of the in- 
solvent than the latter had. This rule 
snot in any way changed by the Bank- 
ng Code. supra. Indeed, the method of 
iquidating an insolvent bank by the su- 
perintendent of banks is that of any 
ordinary receiver appointed by the 
as otherwise provided. 
Section 16. Banking Code. He takes 
the receivership in trust for the cred- 
bank, and it is made his 
duty to colleet what is owing the bank. 


solvent. 


OUrT. ¢ xcept 


tors of the 


and to that end he is authorized to 


rng suit. The statute providing the 
method to wind up the affairs of the in- 
‘vent bank has not undertaken to 


rights of the depositors or 
cs of the bank as they existed 
law at the time of the re- 


ership. The same rule with refer- 
to the right to offset debts as 
«n individuals is applicable to the 
ind depositor. It is settled by 
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our statute, paragraph 480, Civil Code 
1913, that one contract may be offset 
against another contract. 

[4, 5] It is a well-settled rule that a 
bank may credit deposits upon the 
overdue paper of the depositor. Up to 
the very minute when the Citizens’ Bank 
& Trust Company was taken over, 
Grant Bros. could have directed the 
cancellation of their note by charging 
the same against their deposit. Thus 
the rights of the depositor and the bank 
are reciprocal. The general rule is 
stated in Tiffany on Banks and Bank- 
ing, at page 73, section 22, as follows: 


A depositor may at any time require the 
bank to apply a deposit to the payment of 
his debt; and in an action by the bank on 
his note, or for money otherwise due, he 
may set off his deposit against the demand. 
This right of set-off is usually exercised 
when the bank is insolvent, and the depositor 
is called upon to pay his debt to it, and in 
such case he is entitled by way of set-off 
to the full amount of his debt, less such 
dividend as may be payable to the other 
general creditors. The right may therefore 
be exercised as against a receiver or other 
representative of the insolvent or bankrupt 
bank. 


See. also, 3 R. C. L. 647, § 276; 14 
R. C. L: 666, § 30; 7 C. 


101. 50 N. E. 
lagher v. Brewing Co., 53 Minn. 214, 
54 N. W. 115; Bailey v. State (Okl. 
Sup.) 179 Pac. 615; Upham v. Bram- 
well, 105 Or. 597, 209 Pac. 100, 210 
Pac. 706, 25 A. L. R. 919; Colton v. 
Drovers’ Perpetual B. & L. Ass’n, 90 
Md. 85, 45 Atl. 23, 46 L. R. A. 388, 
78 Am. St. Rep. 431. 

It is contended by appellant that this 
rule destroys equality; that it is advan- 
tageous to the borrower as against the 
depositor, who does not borrow from 
the bank. 
with ‘his contention, and, if it were an 
original proposition. or if there were 
any decisions supporting it, we would 
feel very much inclined to follow. How- 
ever, the law seems to be universally 
the other way (Scott v. Armstrong, 146 
U.S. 499. 13 Sup. Ct. 148, 36 L. Ed. 


We are somewhat impressed 
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1059), and before we would be justified 
in departing therefrom the statutory 
rule permitting one contract to be offset 
against another would have to be 
changed. One court has said: 

“The allowance of such a set-off is 
not the creation of a preference, but an 
ascertainment of the just amount due.” 
Armstrong v. Warner, 49 Ohio St. 376, 
31 N. E. 877, 17 L. R. A. 466. 

See, also, 23 R. C. L. 57. 

In Funk & Son v. Young, 188 Ark. 
38, 210 S. W. 148, 5 A. L. R. 79, in 
passing upon the same question we have 
before us, the court said: 


The trend of all modern decisions is 
toward liberality in the allowance of set-offs 
in the case of insolvency of the party against 
whom the set-off is claimed to the end that 
only the true balance may be required to be 
paid to the representative of the estate of 
the insolvent. In such cases a receiver is 
not an assignee for a valuable consideration 
in the ordinary sense of that term and by 


operation of law the rights and property of 
the bank pass to him precisely in the same 
condition and subject to the same equities 
as the corporation held them. So it is the 
well-established rule that a receiver takes 
the claims in favor of the bank subject to al] 
the equities between the bank and its de 
positors. See case note to Ann. Cas. 1917C, 
at p. 1188, and note to Ann. Cas. 1916D, at 
p- 599. Under our statutes the bank commis- 
sioner takes the place of a receiver of an 
insolvent bank. 


Offsets, as such, were originally 
creations of equity to prevent injustice. 
34 Cyc. 633. This state, as most every 
other, has provided for them by statute, 
and, under the plain terms of our 
statute, when Grant Bros. were sued 
on their note by the receiver, who stood 
in the shoes of the insolvent bank, they 
had the right to counterclaim with their 
bank deposit; these debits and credits 
being mutual and in the same right. 

The judgment of the lower court is 
affirmed. 


We 


Air Mail and the Banker 
By Paul Henderson 


Second Assistant Postmaster General 


{Excerpts from an address delivered at a 
luncheon of the Illinois Bankers Association, 
held at the Union League Club, Chicago.) 


WOULD urge you, as bankers, to 
| investigate the possibilities of the 

Air Mail in its application to your 
particular business. If it is true, as I 
am told by men in your profession, that 
time is the genius of banking, that 
checks, negotiable paper and money in 
transit are, for the time of their transit. 
lost to the use of the people, then most 
certainly this new service, which will 
save two or three days on Coast mail, 
and varying lengths of time in other 
connections, will undoubtedly appeal to 
you as something which will be of prac- 


tical help. 


I think it would be interesting at this 
point to refer to a survey of the subject 
which was made by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce. The chamber 
enlisted the assistance of other organiza- 
tion members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The 
Chicago Association of Commerce re 
ported that, upon figures provided by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
50 per cent. reductions in time by air 
plane, which are quite feasible. would 
reduce the daily float $10.289.000 and 
save approximately $504.450 annually 
in interest charges alone. The Mer 
chants Association of New York City 
reported a daily float reduction of #16- 
191.780, and annual interest savings 
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through air mail, of $809,589. Similar 
reports were received from many other 
points, including the Federal Reserve 
cities, but the two instances cited are 
sufficient to indicate what may reason- 
ably be expected from the Air Mail 
when it reaches more of the principal 
centers of finance and industry. 


WHAT IS IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE 
THROUGH THE AIR MAIL? 


The Air Mail now operates over a 
generally straight line from New York 
to San Francisco, touching Cleveland, 
Chicago. Omaha, Cheyenne, Salt Lake 
City, and Reno. The Air Mail schedule 
at these points calls for stops of fifteen 
or twenty minutes. These stops were 
designed to make possible interchange 
of mail with the Railway Mail Service. 
Our traffic department is now engaged in 
further co-ordinating the two services so 
that, with certain adjustments in prep- 
aration, it will be possible to assure a 
closely knit combined service in the belt 
500 to 1000 miles north and south of 
the line of flight, and including such 
important cities as Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore. Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louis- 
ville, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, Kansas City, Den- 
ver. Los Angeles, Portland and Seattle. 

Wherever a letter can travel for 300 
miles or more by air on its journey, 
its ultimate delivery should be propor- 
tionately quickened. It is quite feasible, 
even now, to reach Denver between 
business days. Air time from Chicago 
to New York is eight to ten hours, as 
against twenty hours by train. Between 
Chicago and Salt Lake City letters have 
been flown in twenty hours, from the 
desk of the sender to the desk of the 
recipient, as contrasted with three days 
by train. To the Pacific Coast from 


Chicago the Air Mail can save you two 
days. 


RELATION OF CHICAGO TO THE AIR MAIL 


You will observe that the crux of the 
whole Air Mail operation across the 
United States is our ability to fly by 


night. Nobody except the Air Mail 
had ever operated airplanes on schedule 
over any substantial length of route at 
night. Coincidental with this night 
flying development, as a part of the 
transcontinental service, we have also 
opened up for future use and have 
proved conclusively the practical nature 
of night operation, so that, as the serv- 
ice proceeds, I am ready to state with- 
out fear of failure, it is entirely feasible 
to operate aircraft at night between 
any two important cities where the dis- 
tance is approximately 1000 miles. In 
other words, it is entirely possible to 
bring mail to Chicago from New York, 
or to take it there, while the banker 
sleeps. This we can and will do if vou 
want it done. 

Because I am a Chicago man I may 
be pardoned for recalling that Chicago 
is the transportation center of the 
United States. It became so partly 
through its fortunate geographical lo- 
cation, but more so because of the vigor. 
initiative and persistence of the business 
leaders of the city. Can you not 
visualize the next step? With a com- 
pass draw a circle around Chicago, 1000 
miles from center to circumference. See 
what it encloses: two-thirds of the 
United States and the richest agricul- 
tural and manufacturing areas in the 
United States and Canada. 

Services of the nature of the Air Mail 
are not developed by accident, and their 
expansion does not come about except as 
the result of an active appeal from the 
business men of the country. The Post 
Office Deparment is ready to do its part 
in the matter of more extended use of 
airplanes in mail service whenever and 
wherever sufficient demand is created. 
This demand will only come if the serv- 
ice which we have started has a real 
place in the economic picture of this 
counry. I believe that it has. You, 
however, are much better judges of that 
than am I. All that is my privilege is 
to tell you what we can do. It will be 
for you to say whether the Air Mail is 
a service which you want to continue 
and expand. 





A Bunker-proof Disposition 


{From The Cleveland Trust Monthly] 


H ERE’S a banker, the head of one 

of the largest banks in the United 
States. who never loses his temper even 
when he gets into a sand trap or a 
bunker on a golf course. 

That. say friends of Harris Creech, 
president of The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, is one of the rare qualities which 
have taken him from a job as messenger 
boy to that of the post he now occupies. 

And his phenomenal rise has not 
spoiled him, they add. He has all the 
characteristics which humans love— 
loyalty and industry. Be- 
cause he is extremely modest it is dif- 
ficult to get him to talk about himself. 


modesty . 


and so this chronicler was forced to call 
upon one of his most intimate friends. 
George B. Siddall. a director of The 
Cleveland Trust Company and _ asso- 
ciated with Mr. Creech when the latter 


& UNDERWOOD 
HARRIS CREECH 
President The Cleveland Trust Company 


was president of the Garfield Bank, 
which has since been merged with The 
Cleveland Trust Company. 

“T have known Mr. Creech for about 
twenty-five years,” said Mr. Siddall, 
“and during most of that time he has 
been my intimate personal friend. [| 
first knew him when he was a clerk in 
the old Garfield Bank, and I watched 
his progress with great pride and sat- 
isfaction. 

“He is of Scotch descent. His father 
died when he was a boy and, like many 
boys, he had to go to work to help sup- 
port his mother, and his filial devotion 
to her was a beautiful thing. 

“He recognized that he had not had 
the opportunities for college training 
which he most desired, but until he was 
30 years old, he spent every spare min- 
ute from his work in self-education. 

“He had a great fondness for history 
and there are few men today who have 
any better knowledge of general his- 
tory, and particularly of American his- 
tory, than he has. 

“His mother was a woman of edu- 
sation and culture, and furnished him 
with whatever incentive he needed to 
continue his studies. I do not wish to 
create the impression that he was by any 
means a “book worm,” for ever since 
I have known him he has enjoyed the 
companionship of men and has heartily 
engaged in their sports. 

“As a boy he was always careful 
about money matters. He had to be, 
and what he now has he owes to his 
thrift and industry rather than to any 
happy chance of fortune. 

“He has a certain kind of dry wit 
which his companions love. He takes 


his troubles philosophically and has a 


degree of patience which is admirable. 
As an executive he is quick with his de- 
cisions. but only after he gets the facts. 


His lovalty to his own organization and 
f ; to 


to his associates and assistants, 1s 

my mind, the reason for his great suc- 
; ; ie 

cess as an organizer and as a leader. 
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In Defense of the Country Banker 


A Reply to an Article in ‘“The American Mercury” 


By Richard W. Saunders 


HERE is a group of publications 

in this country whose vogue has 

increased in the last few years. 
The object of most of them as stated 
in the recent advertising of one of the 
publications, is not to repeat facts that 
are agreeable but, by an appearance of 
smartness or by dwelling upon some 
particular phase of a subject, prefer- 
ably a disagreeable one, to awaken in- 
terest and opposition. In many ways 
this is a good thing. We are all much 
inclined to be complacent over things 
which need criticism, and there is also a 
further benefit in that even if our views 
are correct, an attack of this kind makes 
us study the reasons why we hold cer 
tain opinions in order to be able to sus- 
tain them against the criticisms that are 
being made. 

There is. however, a phase of this 
matter which is harmful, and that is 
when an attack is made on certain in 
stitutions that are beneficial to the 
country. that have grown up through a 
long process of experiment. failure and 
strife, and have only reached their pres- 
ent strength through the elimination of 

great many harmful measures and 


through the gradual building up of .a 


serics of safeguards and legislative pro- 
tections which have taken many vears to 
le confidence necessary for their 


believe that the banks of the 
are important among these in- 
ms. Their history, which, it is 
strewn with wreckage. enters so 
nto the life of every person in 
ntry that the confidence which is 
ng placed in them should not be 
d by criticisms which are not 
ly vital and which do not con- 
constructive criticism which 
themselves invite. 
icle, “The Country Banker,” in 
t number of The American 


Mercury, in the writer's opinion, does 
not meet these conditions. Bankers can 
read it without being harmed and may 
possibly derive some amusement from 
its antiquated examples, although this 
feeling will undoubtedly resolve itself 
into one of indignation that the 
‘Portrait.’ as the article is headed, is 
held out as typical of the country 
banker of today. In the first place, the 
writer continues the world old fallacy of 
reasoning from ‘‘a particular” to “a 
general.”’ Carl Krum is dishonest. Car] 
Krum is a country banker. Therefore, 
all country bankers are dishonest. That 
such characters as Carl Krum have 
existed, even that such a_ character 
might exist today is not improbable, but 
that he is typical of the great body of 
country bankers is an insult which, 
under the present financial conditions of 
the country. might almost be typified 
as a crime. It has not been easy to 
inspire the people generally with con- 
fidence in our financial system and now 
that this has been accomplished to a 
large extent. anyone who attempts to 
weaken it without satisfactory reasons 
or proof, can be looked upon in the 
light of an enemy. 

Taking up some of the various ref- 
erences in the article. the first one we 
meet is the suggestion that this typical 
banker had a very slight opinion of the 
value of scholarship. If the writer of 
the article could ever attend one of the 
banker’s conventions and meet the type 
of men who are engaged in this pro 
fession. he would realize the unwarrant- 
ed nature of the slur that he has cast 
upon them. It is part of the present 
day bankers’ business to be well read 
in all subjects connected with their pro- 
fession. and if the majority of them 
are better versed in financial and eco- 
nomic literature than they are in belles 
lettres, that is only to be expected as 
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that is the particular line upon which 
the country needs to have them well 
versed. While the general opinion of 
bank hours is that they are from ten to 
three o'clock, the great majority of 
officials practically spend their entire 
available time working over the prob- 
lems that they meet during the day, 
making acquaintances that will be help- 
ful to the bank and to themselves and 
keeping posted on the general affairs of 
the world and of the locality in which 
they live, with particular emphasis to 
the financial side. 

The various steps taken by Carl 
Krum to reach an official position in the 
bank are treated ironically and no doubt 
greatly to the amusement of the author. 
In this country we have always prided 
ourselves upon the fact that a man can 
make out of himself what he will, and 
the fact that a poor boy can rise to a 
position of honor and confidence has 
always been an ennobling thought and 
one that is repeatedly used today 
throughout the country to inspire our 


youth with the prospects of life before 


them. The writer, however, does not 
realize the fact that a position of this 
kind does not come through fraud and 
knavery but is only acquired through 
confidence. If a man has been able to 
inspire the people with whom he works 
or a public with which he deals, with 
confidence in his honesty, then such 
positions are open to him, and should a 
mistake have been made, the public and 
his associates are quick to recognize the 
fact and eventually bring about his re- 
tirement. The underlying suggestion, 
that bankers must be mean and ava- 
ricious by nature, is too broad a one to 
take up incidentally, at this time, but 
it can be said that a very large part of 
these attributes has been given to them 
because of the fact that their would-be 
borrowers ask unreasonable loans which 
the safety of the bank does not permit 
them to grant. 

Regarding the business of banking, 
with which the writer of the article 
shows himself totally unfamiliar, coun- 
try bankers will be glad to know that 
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“the overhead is trifling in country 
banks and business comes of its own 
accord,” and they will be interested jn 
knowing that the depositors “march in 
with almost undignified haste to sur- 
render their cash.” His theory through- 
out is that the banker makes all] the 
loans individually, that the financial af- 
fairs in the bank are left entirely to his 
discretion, and that generally he can 
impose upon the necessities of his 
would-be borrowers, charging them any 
interest he may think fit, entering into 
any kind of speculation he may choose 
to with the money of depositors, and 
generally running the bani as though 
the cash were in his own pocket. It is 
also intimated that the country banker 
stands in great fear of the bank exam- 
iner who, by the way, seemingly only 
comes to the bank when complaint is 
made by some would-be borrower. The 
mere allusion by such a borrower to call 
in the bank examiner evidently causes 
the official to be blackmailed into grant- 
ing a loan at onée without further ques- 
tion, and if the allusion is made strongly 
enough, it drives him to suicide. We 
mght expect, if this artcle were correct, 
an epidemic of suicides of bank of- 
ficals throughout the country in addition 
to the wholesale plundering of bank 
vaults by would-be borrowers under the 
guise of blackmail. 

The writer of the article should first 
have taken a few lessons in the primary 
course of the American Institute of 
Banking which is today training over 
50,000 young men in the principles of 
that science. He would have learned 
that the one-man bank is a thing of the 
past. He would have learned that bank 
examiners make their examinations 
under the rules of the department, at 
certain times each year, and that such 
examinations are made by men whio are 
trained and experienced in the business 
and readily detect any vital weakness 
in the bank’s condition. He would have 
learned that banks are required by law 
to publish statements of their condition. 
which statements are sworn to and are 
scrutinized with the same understanding 
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by men of discernment, as a statement 
of a commercial concern is valued. He 
would also have learned that bank loans, 
sbove certain small amounts, are passed 
on not by one offcial but almost invari- 
ably by a committee of the board of di- 
rectors who, before they pass loans, se- 
cure whatever other opinions they may 
want in addition to the recommendations 
of the bank official to whom the applica- 
tion was made. He would also learn 
that certain kinds of bank funds, not- 
ably savings, can in most states only be 
invested in securities which have been 
approved by the state official in charge 
of such banking. Throughout the en- 
tire banking world there is a constant 
supply of literature, of high-grade 
magazines and even criminal statistics 
dealing with attempts to defraud banks 
that constitute a connecting link be- 
tween all the banks of the country. The 
numerous conventions help to maintain 
a high morale on the part of bank of- 
ficials. There may be an occasional 
crook. but we find them in all profes- 
sions. and under the bonding systems 
now enforced the chances of a bank loss 
through defaleation have been reduced 
to the minimum. 

Another phase of the article must be 
touched upon, and that is the entire ab- 
sence on the part of the writer of the 
reasons for the estimation in which 
the country banker stands in his com- 
munity and the confidence which the 
people generally have in his advice and 
He speaks, with ridicule, of 
the way in which the people generally 
consult the banker on their financial and 
domestic problems. But the fact that 
they do so is proof conclusive that they 
have confidence in him and that his ad- 
vice has been found valuable. It would 
take bad judgment in only one or two 
instances on his part to prevent others 
from consulting him and the fact that 
we have such men throughout the coun- 
try, willing to give up part of their 
time. nearly always without remunera- 
tion, to lear such problems and give 
such advice, is certainly to their credit. 
He cites »n instance of a banker who 


judgment. 


had been guilty of peculation, yet who 
had been placed back in the position 
he had held and was gradually repaying 
the money that he had lost. No one, 
without a knowledge of the feeling that 
grows up among the people in the small 
town, can understand a situation like 
this. People call each other by their 
first names, they have grown up to- 
gether, gone to school together, and un- 
derstand each other, and, if all the facts 
in this case were known, it is more than 
likely it would be found his fellow citi- 
zens recognized the underlying honesty 
of this man, felt that he had committed 
a mistake, and were willing out of their 
hearts to give him another chance. It is 
part of the American spirit which an 
alien could certainly not comprehend. 

As the object of the article, in fact 
of The American Mercury as a whole, 
is to stir up criticism and opposition, 
the writing of this reply is, no doubt, 
fully to their satisfaction. The writer 
feels, however, that the publication of 
the article is calculated to do a great 
deal of harm without any correspond- 
ing benefit. It might be read by persons 
who were unaware of the aim of the 
magazine to get out smart subjects, dis- 
torting the truth to achieve this, and 
by that we do not mean actually telling 
untruths but presenting half-truths so 
that they are entirely out of accord with 
their real character, thus presenting to 
readers a twisted view of a group of 
men who have proved by their lives the 
falsity of such a view. 

Such articles reveal a total lack of 
understanding and sympathy with our 
American ideals. Criticism of the type 
contained in this article is not necessary 
to force bankers to change their methods 
when they are wrong, although if such 
criticism be constructive in its charac- 
ter it is entitled to and will receive a 
patient hearing. No editor should be 
proud of an article which distorts the 
view, shows & crass ignorance of the 
subject on which it treats, and attempts 
to debase and ridicule traits of charac- 
ter, which in this country at least, we 
have grown to admire and respect. 
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head, who from previous con- 


ersation 


ul indicated she 


HE man 

in the street car was a law- 
e. His morning paper was 
pen and he was reading an 
rticle headed: 
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Getting Ahead With Headlines 


By HARRY B. WINSOR 


head- 
our 


who sat with me us study the news story 
line, recognizing this as 
competitor. 

First though, what is a head- 
line? It is the engine on your 
train of thought that will pull 
your message into the station 
of the readers’ attention. It is 
the grappling hook which you 


ASK $200,000 FEES 


the seat 


with her companion 
was a tele- throw out from the bark of 
hone operator, was reading an Your ad to catch upon the 
ticle in her favorite morning Wharf of your readers’ con- 
headline of this sciousness. 


hily. ‘The 


tem read: 


People read newspapers for 


Banking Feblicity 


Magazine 


desire for news and that means 
all kinds of news, both good 
and bad. 

Bank advertisements are, or 
ean be, “news,” but in order to 
be read they must have head- 
lines that conform to the peo- 
ples’ desire for reading matter. 
Let just a few head- 
lines from newspapers—from 
news items—to see what kind 
of expressions lure people into 
consuming minutes and hours 
in reading the news that fol- 
lows. We should find some- 
thing that will help us to write 
headlines for our advertise- 


us study 
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SSG EEING things as they 

are not,” is a title that 
would aptly fit a great many 
bank advertisements written 
expressly to get people to 
save. 

In a more Utopian age to 
come people may spend more 
time pondering on the prob- 
able state of their existence 
and welfare some twenty 
years hence. As things stand 
most people are tremendous- 
ly more concerned with what 
is happening to them today 
than they are with what may 
happen to them tomorrow. 
And this simple and highly 
important fact is still ig- 
nored by a great deal of so- 
called savings copy. 

It is very laudable for a 
man to look forward to the 
assurance of some degree of 
material comfort and a home 
of his own in his declining 

hope that 
accumulated 


and_ to 
have 


vears, 
he may 
enough money when he has 
reached a certain age to en- 
able him, if not to retire, to 
be able at least to let down 
perceptibly in the daily 
struggle for existence. But 
for most people these are 
matters of vague and in- 
definite speculation, and they 
are likely to 
despite any suggestions that 


remain so. 


they may read or hear to the 


contrary. 


Talk to peopie about 
something that they want 
now, or would like to have 
one year or two years from 
now, and they will listen to 
you. 

Reduced to simple terms 
saving is a habit very much 
like any other habit. It is 
the initial impulse that 
counts, and that impulse is 
most likely to come from 
something a little closer at 
hand than old age or a pos- 
sible “rainy day.” A man 
may save to buy a suit of 
clothes or a piece of furni- 
ture. It isn’t what he saves 
for that counts so much. The 
important thing is—get him 


to save. 
& 

"THERE is a 

psychology back of this 
business of trying to scare 
people into saving. People 
do not like to think of un- 
pleasant things. They will 
do anything they can to 
avoid it. For the great mass 
of people who struggle hard 
to earn their daily bread, the 
few hours of respite which 
they are able to snatch from 
their daily tasks mean to 
during which 
some 


peculiar 


them hours 
they can escape in 
measure the realities of life. 
Such reading as they do— 
and that is little enough— 
is done during these hours. 
At best bank advertising 
hasn’t much chance to get a 
hearing from them. But oc- 
casionally a booklet or an 
advertisement may stay their 
What is 
they 


eye for a moment. 


their reaction when 
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read that at the 


‘ge of 65 
only one man in « hundred 


is wealthy, five ar 
do and the rest 
tute or dead. 
have they? 


© well to 
either desti- 
What chance 
Or else they 
see a picture of some dere- 
lict in tatters seated on , 
park bench, or some penni- 
less old couple seated on the 
front porch of the poor 
house staring vacantly into 
space, with some depressing 
“scare” copy accompanying 
these enlightening illustra- 
tions. Encouraging stuff, 
isn’t it? 


& 


ANKS deal in money. 
Money buys the ma- 
terial comforts of life. These 
comforts happiness. 
And happiness means the 
really 


mean 
difference between 
living and merely existing. 

Yet how much happiness 
is to be found in bank ad- 
vertising? So much of it is 


deadly cull and _ tiresome 
stuff. 
True, fairy tales and 


stories of castles in Spain 
won’t go very far toward 
selling bank services. But 
what will sell these services 
is a vigorous appeal to the 
popular imagination in terms 
of things that people want 
now, that they can visualize 
concretely, and that they can 
be shown may be easily 
saved for and had within 4 


limited time. Ninety-nine 


of them will be actively 
moved to save for these 
things where one will save 
for old age or a rainy day. 
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Getting Ahead With 
Headlines 
(Continuea from page 593) 
people like to read, let us see 
what people do read. 

For our purpose headlines 
from news items can be divided 
roughly into two classes—those 
that might appear at any time 
and those that are of timely 
interest due to important na- 
tonal or local events. 

The following examples, or 
similar expressions might be 
found in almost any paper, at 
any time. 
3IRL DIES FROM BURNS 

PLAYING WITH MATCHES 
QUIZ TRAIN CREW 
IN BIG MAIL ROBBERY 
TOURISTS TELL 
OF HOLD-UP 
ON WARREN ROAD 
HE IS ALL ALONE 


WOMAN HELD FOR 
$100,000 THEFTS 


3USPECT HUNTED IN MURDER 

The above headlines, it is 
true, are sensational. They re- 
veal misfortune and crime, but, 
if people did not read such 
news, certainly newspapers 
would not publish it. 


(Continued on page 598) 


“Ten per cent of your 
income belongs to you. 
Are you banking st?” 





jertaken a public 





A group of advertisements taken from a series on the 
object savings plan with which this St. Louis bank has been very successful. 
of the First National Bank in St. Louis. 
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were prepared by Frank Fuchs, 





Your signature plus a smal 


Here are some bank 


eye is involuntarily drawn. 





advertisement headlines to which the 
Many bankers would object to 


using them on the ground that they are “sensational.’’ They 


are, in a certain measure. 
type that will do any real 


But is it sensationalism of the 
to banking dignity and 


prestige? These headlines will be read where the stereotyped 
headline will be passed over unnoticed. 


“At last, 


with money in the bank 
on your return” 
nga distinct pub- 


Cuvnced eching mun ond women tl thay cnn vedly 
afford not 40 use this new, certain and definite plan 
for getting ahead in lite 

Health is 2 vital factor in any man’s success. The 
Tew Pen-Cent Crue gives health and recreation 


a good fend in prays 
tion! Where Shall It Be? is the 


10 enable every wroteon Pana 
ave money in the bank on their ret 
glad to tell you about this new plan. Come in today 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 





Broadway Locust Ove 


LARGEST IN SIZE AND IN SERVICE 





advertising manager 


a way to have a real vacation 





the Ten Per-Cent Club 


Iy ws a plan that mes 


ya Pt 
A plan that Se. Louis’ lar 
whedly and hemly beleves that) 
The plan outlines a defi 


tionably entitled to 


4 hard toad. 
Do you not agree that Ten Per-Cent 
come belongs to you? 
As s member of this pc c 
course, deposit m: 
ed, 10% of your income, i 

Seize this spoon tunity. Your p 

boo 11 ready t 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Beoadwor Locuet Ove 
LARGEST UN SIZE AND 


so-called ‘‘Ten Per-Cent. Club,” a definite 


These advertisements 
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This New 


ou 


Forks, 50) bbls bonnd home, Jyly 19, lat 
ci 69, 10, sche Traveller, 5 Jays from 


for Jumaica. = ; 
MIRILADELTHIA, July 29.—Arrived below, 
QS ship Jobn Adams, from Havaua. 
Sup Sarah Kalstov, Hinkley, from Liverpool. 
Sup Telegraph, Matthieu, from Liverpool. 
POSTON, July 2 at Quarantine, brig 
aaah, Lowell, 17 days from Fort Royal.Martint- 
= == =~ = 
PW THEATRE~—CH.4ATHAM GARDEN. 
_ ya BURKE'S BENEFIT, 









fast appearance ; ov which occasion Mr. 
PERSON has kindly offered bis services. 
3 EVENING will be presented, Morton's 


y 
4 CURE FOR Tdt NEART-ACHE. 


Young Rxpid Me. Barrett 
On Kiloer 
Sir Hubert Stanley Hughes 
Frank Oatlaod Jeflerson 
Jesy Ontiand 


Mr. | 
To conclude with the farce 
PAUL & VIRGINIA. 


Mr, Keene 
dasmimgue 
Vegi 


; Spiller 
Mrs. Burke 

Deors open at half past 6 ; performance to com- 

ear at half past 7 o'clock. 


| ~ FORLONDON, (osailtstproz.) | 

The ship CRISIS, crt. M'Maaus, one | 
f the line of packets. 50 bales cotton or 

Ciner light freight of equal bulk can be takeo oa} 

{board thé above ehip, of application is made im- | 
mediately tothe Capt. op board at line street 

| whart 
| Je 

N. UB. Several steerage passengers cau be very 
courfortably accommodated. Ju DD 


|, or to 
3RISWOLD, or FISH & GRINNELL. 





for GIBRALTAR, - 
The superior brig NESTOR, Whitaey, 
master, haviog 2-Jls of her carzo engax- 
ed, aud will sail on Wednesday next, 4th August. 
For freight or passage, having good accommoda- 
tions, apply to capt. Whitney, oa board, at pier 
No.9, E. it. of to 
ju30 J. GREEN PEARSON, 67 South st. 


Fur MOBILE, 
The superior copper fastened brig E.D- 
WIN, T. H.Welden, master, has 2-2! of 
er cargo engaged, and will have quick desatch. 
For remainder of freight or passage, apply to 
Ju 30. SILAS HOLMES, 60 South st. 
for CHARLESTON, 
(Tacket Live of Ships,) 

The coppered and copper fa-tene’) ship 
KANKLIN, Munro, master, will sail with im- 
mediate despatch. For freight or passage, having | 

} 











CIRCUS, BROADWAY. 


IS EVENING, July 29, the Pony Races, 


or Tom and Jerry at Epsom. 
Mr. Buttow in Lalliput, 
Or the Hunted Tailor (in muiature.) 
Stil Vaulting by the whole troop. 
sick Dance and Combat, aod grand Egyptian 
Pyraauds, or men piled upon men. 
Horsemanship by Master Spencer. 
Mlorsemanshp by Mr. Yeamau io wh.ch be will 
istraluce the Peasaut's Frolic. 
Horsemanship by Master Hunt, without saddle 


o org be e.8 
0; Mr. Stoker 
Teeshet by Me. Blyth 
To couclude wi'h the grap dramatic spectacle of 
BLUE. BEARD. 
Door opeo at 6 o'clock, and performance to 
commence at half past 7. . 
NEW YORK CIRCUS. 
HE Treasurer respectfully informs his 
fmeods aod the public, that his Benefit is 
teal for Wedoestay evening, the 4th of Aucust. 
Tickets to be had at the Box Office. ju 28 Iw® 
~_ CASTLE GARDEN. 
BAND of Music, wiih Rockets may be ex- 
pected at “this .Prowepade, this and every 
fair evening during the season. 

Yearly tickets can be bought at the City Hotel, 
at the Washington Hall, Toutioe Coffee Houre, 
Bask aud New York, Cofee Houses, Broadway 
House, Auction Hotel, Bliss & White's, Broad- 
way, A. Moody's, Broad street, or at the Garden. 

Childrea caanot be admitted in the evening 








except with their Paren's, No smoking allowed ‘ 


op the upper Walk 
ORANGE SPRINGS. 
HF. Ladies and Gemtlemen ef New York are 
Tespectiully informed tha: a BAI.L will be 
Mansi0a House, ca Monday evening, 
J. MUNN. 











CHEMICAL BANK. 
HE New York Chemical Manvofacturing 
Company, wil open their offive of Discount 
acd Deposit, at No. 216 Broadway,’ opposite St 
Faal’s Chuich, on ¥Monday, the 2d August.— 
Tee Bank will be open daily, (Sundays and 
holalays excepted.) from 9 o'clock A. M. until 
Jecleck P.M. The Board of Directors will 
eet on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and a Com- 


Bitter will attend daily for making Discounts. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
Jaiw WM. STEBBINS, Caster 
Columbian Stock 19 be dasprsed af. 

1 urty Thousand Dollars ot m- 
bao Gorernment Paper, twelve thousand 
dollars of which bears an interest of Five per 








elegant ac apply on board, east 
side Burhog :lip, to O. Mauran, 33 Burliog ship, 
lor Phelps & l’eck, 181 Front st. judd 
#OR CHARLESTON, 
The very fast sailing coppered brig 


CONVOY, Joel Thorp, master, For 
it freight or passage, having superior accom 











modations, apply on board West side of Burling 
alip, or to J. & O. WILLIAMS, 
ju 127 Front street. 





for SAVANNAH, 

H Estastisugp Live, 
| The fast sailing regular packet ship! 
|SAVANNAH, Wa. Beebe, master, haring one | 
H ber cargo on board, will meet with des-| 
\Eoeg For freight of the remainder, or passage, 
a 


ving elegaut accommodations, apply oa board, | 


between fine st. and Flymarket wharves, to Wm. 
Whitlock, Jun. 70 South st. or J. & C. Seguine, | 
£6 C. HL. slip. ju wd 





£0R RICHMOND, 
\ (Ome of the Line of Packets.) 
| The well known fast sailing schooner | 
CHESAPEAKE, E. Baldwin, master, will sail 
tomorrow. For freight or passage, having hand- 
jsome accommodatiors, apply cu board, east side 
| Coffee House slip, or to 
jaW 3.80. WILLIAMS, 127 Front st. | 
| for Frewght or Charter, 
The substavtial schr. MARY, Capt. | 
! Poor. For freight or charter, apply to 
|“ judd G.G.& S. HOWLAND, 37 South st. 
| # For Sale, #reight or Charter, 
The elegant pilot boat built coppered 
brig CHINCHILLI, burthea about 900 
vols. a foe new vessel, sails unusually fast, aod is | 
iw complete oruer for a two years voyage. For 
| particulars, apply on board, opposite to the sub- 
scribers’ store, or to 
3 G. G.& S. HOWLAND, 37 South st. 
FOR SALE, j 
The modern, well built 2 story house, | 
[-S-B_No. 58 Provost street. The rooms oa} 
tbe first foor communicate with mahogany fold- | 
. There is a! 
It in froat, large stone cistern, and good yard. 
The whole in complete repair. | 

















| Also, the furniture in the house, well suite.) for 


a family about to commence house keeping, be- { 
|'og nearly as good as new, having been in use! 
joaly about ayear. For particulars, apply to 

GREEN & WETMORE, 
corner Greeuwich & Vesey sts. 
030 aww 

ROWN Linen Cambric, for boancts, and 
English silk and choppa romal [Hulkf. in 
Mills & Mintons sale of to morrow. jo 30 
Shors, Hoots, Linwys, Keres, &e 







1 








The elegaut steam boat 
G LINNAUS, capt J Peck, 
will leave Fulton st. whast, 

Hart River, as followe : 


{ 
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JD ED WINE —100 pipes and £00 half pi 
Ked Wine, calcul sted f f the Spa ae 

aud entitled to debenture, Irndin 

JOSEPH OSBC 
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Leave Fluslaug 63 
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ew York 9 30 . 
Flushing = 11 50 x 
New York 3 a 
Suuday, Aug. Jet 
New York ™ 
Flushing 11 30 
New York w ry 
Flashing 5 a 
New York 7 4 
Monday, 2d 
Leave Flushing € “ 
New York 10 30 
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Aod since trom this source no more are exyected, 
| advise that the present should aot be neglected ; 
It heing the fiaishing touch of the Author, 

No doubt but his braios have had some extra 


Be tbat as it may, (excuse the digression, ) } 
You can form an opinion when its ia your pome> | 


$108; | 
Broadway, at the corner where Fulton sireet) 

falls, : | 
To make a right angle and close to St.Paul’, | 
Is the place books are selling much cheaper Je-) 


pend, 
Than any besides in the city pretend. 
Ja W 4 “ 
TA] OT FS of the followiug States will te b 
iL at the lowest rates, at CUMMING's 


be t 











. the residue of which is secured ANCKOF IH & OPI, 149 PRa@i street, up jtery and Exchange Office, 122 Browlway, ofr} 
eo oe mt of Colombia, oa all public stairs, have on hand, and for sale on beg site the City Hotel, viz. Georgia, Soutis Care sy 
p depo uestered property. commodating terms, a large and extensive as-| North Carolina, Virginia, Distr t Columbus, | 
Gon British Fabrics, Hardware, and sortment of shoes and boots of all descriptions, } Maryland, Pennsylvania and New “i eet 
Cutlery suitable for the South American mar- | Calculate! for exportation, and for the southern! Also, Vermont, Canads, Rho mesg ese 

a ei in payment. Any person Ani western markets | chusetts, Maine, and uncurrent Notes geversily, 
het, erll be ier og the said paper, or arter-| A1So—25 bales stuut twilled linseys nought at the lowest rates. Premium — 
A ee aenieaad, wie please make; 4 Jodo drab kerseys English, French, Spanish, American and Porta) 
ing for it as before menting’, Mintccew | cases blue moat eattinate Lost’ Gtak8. Stax ° 
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LY 30. 1824 NO, 49 WILLIAM STREET 
Ta mecting of the Alieu Committee, held at For Long Branch and Shrewsbury ria | 


Dooley’s ou ‘Thursday evening, the follow 

jug fewlulions Were UNBDINOUlY ed : 

Resolved, That tho,distinguished thanks of the 
aheus of Ue city aud county a 
doc ud are hereby given to the enlightened and 
bberal citizens of this city, for their digaiied 
manly eupport of the alien chuse. 

Kewlved, That our warmest thanks be return- 
eltothe honourable Kichard Riker, Benjamin 
Kowaise, Abraham Bloodgood, Wan. W. Ti 





‘odd, | steam buat Franklin hus heretofore. 


fud Bank, 
The well known pacxet sloop RE- 
LiF, J. Chandler, master; bavipg superb av 


e pre-eminently | commodations for passengers partuulariy, er 


coatioue to rum between Now York and Red 


and | Bank on the following days :--Inuve New York 


every Friday morning (rum the cast side Coruties 
thp, aud Red Bank every ‘luew:y at 8 o'clock, 
A. M.; she will ruu to the dock at which ihe 
Carriases 


Jou Largee, William Sourpton, Rotert Swan | wilt be in readiness at Red Bank for the cunvey- 


tun, and David Bryson, Kayrs. 
Jucharge of their duties, asa commitiee appoint- 
ed by the respectable citizen meeting held 9 our 
fayvur at Tammany Hall. 


for the faithful | ance of pamengers to cither of the Long Branch 


| establishments, or to any part of tbe country ; 


Voint, to land or reecive patseuzers as Leretotore. 


|v will also touch at Franklio whart, Black 


Newlved, That our best thanks be returned to | Passengers may rely on @ quick passe, #9 tt is 
the bonorable Martio Van Buren, the honorable | very common for her to mako hor parsaze ina 
Joho! Morgan, the honorable Henry Clay, the | few hours; and should the wiod be ever so un- 
tooorable Joha Holmes, and the othcr members , favorable, there is almost 8 certainty of making 


of both houres of congress who have so kiodly 
supported our memorial. 2 
Kesolved, That thangh we culy appreciate the 


recent amendment made by congress in the Natu- | of good material ; as to ber sailing weed only re-' |. ogy 
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ars of Progress 


24, the. Chemical Bank, surrounded by these 
uresque evidences of an old fashioned civiliza- 
its modest beginning. For 100 eventful years 
adily forward with the development of a great 
mercial age, looking ahead and serving those 


ime direction. 


her passage between the rming and setting of the 
sun. She was built at Tappan, stute of New 
York, by one of the best builders in the siate, and 
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HEMICAL BANK CENTENNIAL 
iARS OLD—100% MODERN 
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CHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


AY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
1AVENUE OFFICE AT 29TH STREET 
ON AVENUE OFFICE AT 46TH STREET 





prs o & CHOPPAS.—An invoice of 

cases fine and superfice C! Romalls 

wd Bandanna Idkis. small eo 3 cares 

shildren's superfine Choppas, aod 2 cases Com- 

Paay Bandanna !idkis just received and for sale 

by P. REMSEN & CO. 
Re _109 Pearl st. Hanover square. 
RANDY —20 pipes Seigaetts brand, supe- 
for quality, for sale b 


- y 
) JACKSON & WOOLLY, 88 Front st. 


LINEN CAMRRIC SHIRTS, 
A. ready made linen of every quality, con- 
Santly op hand, and ready for use, eravats, 
*ravat stiffners, fine linen collars &¢. Fer sale 
lowat the ready maJe linen store, No, 48 Mai- 











Meyer 4 ui PA-Tig- Sinf, Gabing hive accomuiwe- 
tions, apply to the master on beard, west ride Bur- 
ling slip, orto - N.L. & G. GRISWOLD, 
ju29 86 South st. 
For Holquin & Neuntas, 
The fast sailing schr ABIGAIL, Dri 
master ; will sail on the 2d August.—For 
reight of 300 bris. or passage, apply to 
O. MAURAN, 33 Burling slip. 
cy eetel, aMATE for the above vessel. 


ju2 








FOR MATANZAS, 
(Intended as a regular Packet,) 
The new and elegant copper fastened 
ppered and armed brig ZEPHYR, 
UG. A #, master, will have imme tiate despatch, 








Bpa. k's bit wt) e 
PUBLIC SALES 
“~"" BY JOUN Tf. BOYD & ®O. 

To LET. 

That neal 3d story bacemeut story Home, No. 
381 Divadway, corner of White -treet, porsemnom 
given smmedistcly Enguire at the auction 

2. ¢ 





? 





BY L. PUUEKH & CU. 


jomlay, 

On the wharf, Ceflee House lip. at 11 o'clock, 
will be sold the entire cargo oft the brig 4mbu-- 
| cade, from Lr. bon, courting of 20 pipes aud’ 100 
qt casks Lisbon wine, said to be of a evperior 
quility ‘Termsat «ale. 

Also the Sait sported in the Ambusceue.. 

Al privat: sale— A large and extensive acsort- 
ment of mahogany furniture comprawg every ar 
j ticle w thet line, 20 Grecian soles, 10 dor. mabug- 
lary charrs,of warrented workmanthip, 50 duz 
jrush seat do. 20 do » indsor do, 25 brass 
| portable desks, hackgammun boards 6 letter ca- 

res, 1000) yds of venttian ingrain & brawels carpe- 
ting, 20 liverpool dinner setts, 4 piano fortes, an 
invosce of grid and silver patent 
Also 500 asrorted gilt frame icoking gla 





est auction prices and can be pocked & made 
ready for shipping, at the -hortest patice. Lib- 
eral advances made on xoods deposited for sale at 
common interest 

iPr HAGGCERTY, AUSTEN & CO. bave 
takea HUNNC BEACII into Copartnership. 
The business will be conducted as beretobre, 
noder the firm of Haggerty, dusen & Co. ” 

BY HAGGEKTY, AUSTEN & CO. 

Mouday, 
At 9o'clock at their auction roomse reneral 
assortment of British, French aod American Dry 
Goods. 
At private sale—50 bales negro cloths. 
BY MILLS & MINTON. 
‘Store corner Wail and Pearl streets. 

To-morrow, 

At 9 o'clock, at their auction room, a 
assortment of British, Freach & American 
Goode, among which are | case 4-4 Eoglisb eu- 
per sild hdkis; 2 do choppa romals; 2 do bine 
and green momee choppas ; | do colored fri 








i 


gingham — 31 aes and blk 

wire; 1 vert a irl battowe 
ido Nankeen ntaloons ; ned. vr 
black cloths; 12 yx 


Gipseys. 
an 12 o'clock, a box of Vanilla beans, 1 do otto 


To Let, and posession given Ist August, the 
three story brick Hoare, No. 220 William street ¢ 
is ia excellent repair aod has new imide 


7 frintiog eene tan Ro een aay lae— 
$450 and taxes. 


BY CHEEVER, STEVENSON & CO, 
At 157 Fulton street, west side Broadway. 
A large and valuable stock of oew and fashion- 
able furniture, comprising every article in the 
i with Greciaa sofas; 


-|south or elsewhere, will Pet to call and ex~ 


amine for themselve. 

Also 10 pieces of entry floor cloth, handsomely 
painted with borders, together with a lot of se- 
cond hand furniture. . 

Also a few packages of cot glass and chisa 
Ware, in lots to suit purchasers. 











By LAWRENCE & WILLARD. 


At 9 o'clock at their auction room, @ general 
— of French, Britieb aud american Dry 


BY BOGGS, THOMPSON & OO. 
Tr 4 








Gee son - halt her freight bein; . For remainder, 
he eatly mate to order, apply as above. | or pamage, baving Tarorshed accom- 
a. lwe modations, me afn° 
¥ SOUTH} 1. FUNDS WANTED. | _3u29." HENRY AUGS. COIT, 61 South st 
F tpanlesr¢ \. Georgia, North Carolina, For Sale, Freight or Charter, 
od New Oricans wanted, by The fast sailimg copper fastened and 
jo 28 6 S. & M. ALLEN, coppered ship EUROPA, Donbar, mas- 
No. 18 Wall street. | ter, burthen 253 tone; one year old, in complete 
order fora voyage ; can have immediate dlespatch. 
Yo er 
_ x. ws 's in_ two-thirds page newspaper space, 
ork ing Post” of July 30, 1824. 


the 


omorrew, as 
At 1} o’clook in front of their auction room, 25 


page containing the 


original 
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Milwaukee-Coming of the Railroads 
re Fe ee ere 
ence become part of the Chucago, Muweukes @ 5 Paw 











= 
= en * 


-‘Milwaukee—Street Cars 
Meh o cou ateap. Daguang oe toss of Base Woeet 


sree Wiaconsin, east to 
through the remdental dhetrct to Prospect and Albvon 





Straw wes epread co the floors in the winter time, so thet tbe 

passengers mught seep thew font warm 

The street radways play an wndrepensebie part in our econcenis 
today in the service rendered ‘0 the public 

‘The Second Ward Savings Bank. the “Bank of Personal Service 
Miwauker” hes larthiuily served the seme public tor 64 yearn, 





Second Ward Savings Bank | 
MILWAUKEE 
1600, ‘Third ond Cedor a. m4 
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Milwaukee—Birth of the Typewriter 


Ditwusbes belongs the hener of produrng the fen «ye 
"T ‘ctter orem by Caranpee Lata kan 









ed a machine tn 1 oe 
Years and 10 187) ome of the associates persue: 
Remington & Son of New York to mani» 





| 
t 
| tenance 
Th 
hhe sold his patent r.ghts for $12,000, 8 goody sum 

! en eens 
| eT tT 
At The Bemh of Pereemal Sarwion tm 88 own ten a | 

Second Ward Savings Bank a) 


MILWAUKEE 
. W085 Third ond Cedar Streets ir 
tne Pee Oo Baty map ee Tete es 


Lew 








A group from an unusually interesting series of historical advertisements on Milwaukee, prepared 


by Burr E. 


as Ahead With 
eadlines 
(Continued from page 595) 
Here is another group of 
newspaper headlines which we 
might call world news: 
COMMUNIST ROW 
ENDS SITTING OF 
FRENCH CHAMBER 
REBELS SUFFER 
LOSS IN BRAZIL 
PIRATES GET BIG 


RUM HAUL, SEIZE 


VESSELS’ CREW 


Even in these headlines, re- 
lating the news of other parts 
of the world, you will find that 
the headline writer has put in 





Our Commercial Department trans- 
business; exter 

and commercial 

ms on approved 





Receives for collection, notes, B-L 
drafts and acecy * poyable in all 
parts of the work: 

Transfers funds for customers by 
mail or wire. 

‘These art a few uf the many serv- 
ices this bauk con offer vou, and all 
hacked by its Resources of over Twelve 
Million Dollars 

May we have ) 





bank gan 


ur account? 


NATIONAL 
> EXCHANGE 


BANK 
ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 





How We Can Serve You 


Our savings 
place for your Savings and earns them Foor 
cent interest per annum, payable every 
three months. 
‘or your convenience it also furnishes 
small banks for home saving. 


‘These are a few of the many services this 


May we have your account? 


that element which makes them 
interesting to the public. 

We might call this element, 
“sensation,” but whatever it is 
called the writer of copy for 
financial institutions could well 
afford to study it and use it in 
his _ headlines. Immediately, 
many of my readers will throw 
up their hands in horror, to 
think that anyone would sug- 
gest such a thing as “sensa- 
tion” in advertising such or- 
ganizations as banks. Of course, 
we have certain bounds of con- 
servatism within which we must 
stay, but if you would have 
your advertisements read, don’t 





Department provides a safe 







out your returns, 





offer you, and al! backed by its 
of over Twelve Million Dollars. 





lars. 





NATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 





We can be of great assistance to our 
customers in preparing their Federal 
Income Tax Returns. These returns 
must be in by March 15th. 


We are always glad to render such 
assistance as you may need in making 


‘This is one of the many services this 
bank can offer you and all backed by its 
Resources of Orcr Twelvo Million Dol 

May we have your account? 


THE 


NATIONAL 
; EXCHANGE 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 





Le, advertising manager of the Second Ward Savings Bank of that city, 


lean too much toward the con- 
servative presentation. To get 
within the consciousness of the 
masses, give them what they 
like to read and not what they 
“ought” to read. 

Some people read articles for 
news, while others read them 
merely in search of excitement. 
Knowing this, the headline 
writer starts his title for the 
article, with reference to the 
French political conflict, with 
the phrase, “Communist Row” 
and the individual who doesn’t 
care what is happening polit- 
ically in France reads _ the 
article to find out what was the 






SSKCe =seese est tt” 







How We Can Serve You 


Our Lock Box Department can fur 





nish you, for the smal! sum of less than 
two-thirds of a cent a day, 2 box in our 
big, strong vault. 
This provides safety for 
fh insurance policies, stocks 
} other valuable papers agawst 
fire or theft, 

















4 

This is one of the many s cvices this 
bank eau offer you, and all hacked by its 
Resourees of over Twx Million Do BF 














© have your account? 


NATIONAL 


EXCHANGE 
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This series of advertisements published by a Richmond bank takes the form of a straightforware 
presentation of various specific services which the bank has to offer. 
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excitement. And in so doing 
he learns something about the 
world news, although he may 
not desire to at all. 

In contrast to the headlines 
above let us examine some head- 
lines from bank advertisements 
to see how many of them 
measure up to the standard of 
what the readers like, as repre- 
sented by newspaper headlines. 
Here are a few single word 
headlines that are very popular 
with many banking institutions. 

SAFETY 
CONFIDENCE 
EXPERIENCE 


PROTECTION 
SERVICE 


As the every-day reader of 
a newspaper, and not as a bank- 
ing publicity man, would you be 
attracted by any one of the 
above headlines? These repre- 
sent conservatism ! 

Here are a few more head- 
lines which we can put into the 
convenient classification of com- 
mands. In reading them, ask 
yourself if you would be 
tempted to obey any of them. 

GET THE SAVING HABIT 
DEPOSIT YOUR PAY CHECK 

BUILD A BANK ACCOUNT 

MAKE THIS YOUR BANK 

If the writer of news head- 
lines has the right slant on what 
the public likes few people 
would read any of the adver- 
tisements that were headed as 
above. In addition to lacking 
the element of news, they an- 
tagonize by commanding. 

There is another class of 
headlines from bank advertise- 
ments which we might call 
“trite expressions.” Here are 
a few samples: 

NATIONAL PROTECTION 
SYSTEMATIC PAYMENT 
SAVING TIME 
NATIONAL RESOURCES 
A DEFINITE GOAL 
INTERESTED SERVICE 
Notice how a great many 
newspaper headlines bring in an 
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Who’s Who in 
Bank Advertising 











W. E. WALKER 


Assistant Vice-President First National Bank-Central Wisconsin 
Trust Company, Madison, Wis. 


R. WALKER entered the banking field with a back- 

ground of varied advertising and newspaper experi- 

ence. While attending the law school and the school 
of commerce at the University of Wisconsin, he developed his 
own newspaper syndicating service. For a time he was 
sporting editor of “The Wisconsin State Journal,” the same 
job held by Ned Jordan of the Jordan Motor Company during 
his scholastic career. In circulation work he still holds the 
production record of the Lee Newspaper Syndicate. Inci- 
dentally, he received all the scholastic honors he was eligible 
to obtain. Valuable training was secured in the merchandis- 
ing department of Hart, Schaffner &,Marx. Mr. Walker has 
won national recognition for his accomplishments in the field 
of financial advertising and new business work. In eighteen 
months his seventy-year-old bank doubled the number of its 
savings depositors, more than doubled its box renters, more 
than doubled its correspondent banking business, and showed 
surprising increases as well in the commercial, trust, and 
bond departments Mr. Walker has written a new book on 
bank business building which will be published by The 
Bankers Publishing Company within the near future. 
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Friends for Over Fifty Years 


Over 50 years a customer of this 
bank! 


That is the individual record of 
these three gentlemen. 


To have such staunch friends is a 
fact of which we are justly proud. 
It is a recommendation that speaks 
for itself. 





JOHN F. THOMPSON 
140 R St, wong 
This lasting friendship we cherish 
and the thought that our services, 
all this time, have been so satis- 
factory, so pleasant as to retain 
their pm is sufficient re- 

ward for our efforts. 


Mr ‘Thom opened 

count with thie banks the pend nih 
{t_started in bus! Ma 
em 


Surely 50 years is long enough for 
merit to be discovered or ineffi- 
ciency to be uncovered. 


It is our greatest wish that 50 years 
hence many of our present custom- 
ers may have the same friendly 
feeling toward this institution as 
these three old friends now have. 





J. K. HONEYWELL 
1800 So. 24th, City 


A depositor mt bank since 
} the ink opencd 
3 ber bua ~ I 





OLD IN EXPERIENCE BUT MODERN IN IDEAS 


THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
ORGANIZED 1871 
organ. Capital and Surplus $1,050,000.00 


A month he 
tzation of this bank Mr Veith 
oo his account with us AFFILIATED INSTITUTION THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY 








HENRY VEITH 
847 4 Bt. City 











& good advertisement of the human interest type. This 
Liacoln, Nebraska, bank has madé effective, and at the 
Same time appropriate use of the photograhps and names 
of three of its long-time and valued customers and friends. 


individual or a group of per- 
sons. ‘They do that because the 
men who write them know that 
people in general would rather 
read about other people than 


about abstract objects. This 
is only one of the reasons the 
above headlines would fail to 
attract the public. 

In gathering together these 


headlines an incident occurred 
which seems to prove the point 
that bank advertising headlines 
as a class are uninteresting to 
the average reader. The young 
woman who clipped these ad- 
vertisements is an example of 
the general reading public. She 
brought to my desk a selection 
of clippings, and in glancing 
through them I found one which 
she had clipped as a bank ad- 
vertisement. The headline and 
first sentence are reprinted: 


THE ACCEPTED THING 


Folks are coming to regard 
holding the service in the Funeral 
Chapel as the thing to do. 


The reader will understand 
at once that this was a mortu- 
ary advertisement which, at a 
glance, appeared to be a bank 
advertisement. I think that ex- 
perience expresses, far better 
than words, the class into which 
many bank headlines fall. 

The advertisements whose 
headlines were reproduced 
above must have been practi- 
cally wasted, because there is 
no reason why a reader should 
turn to one of those headlines 
when such news item headlines 
as appeared earlier in_ this 
article can be read in quanti- 
ties. In other words, the bank 
headlines did not meet the com- 
petition. 

To be constructive, however, 
let us see some other headlines 
from advertisements of finan- 
cial institutions and find out 
how the writers took advantage 
of the principles of news item 
headline writing. First, it is 



































A series of advertisements cach of which is addressed to a different and distinctive group or 


class of people. 


This series was published by a Pittsburgh bank. 
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 aaates of advertisements on the oil industry, one of the leading factors in the prosperity of 
. public cae run by a New Orleans bank at a time when the subject was very much in the 























| what can be done to meet news will be 
competition by treating the with h 
same subject matter as it affects the rea 
your services. Each of the lic. N 
above examples is of timely in- radical 
} terest. of his 1 
| Here are some headlines in tain lin 
which the copy writer has in- adverti: 
jected the elements we find in so that 
news headlines, and the adver- serve 2 
tisements appearing with these conser’ 
{ catchlines meet the news com- at the 
petition. ilee' 
: A safe deposit advertisement “ 
Old Shoes was headed: messag 
for the Bride! oe 
$500,000.00 LOST BY FIRE able. 
: Throwing a shoe after the bride is the survival of ss : 
j an ancient E tt Rei pas t ee An advertisement for a vaca- We : 
{ ts are giving up dominion over their - ° : 
. a po mate ae cid tion savings club read: to read 
a testimony in transferring property. Throwing other p 
a shoe on property was a symbol of new ownership. YOUR SIGNATURE IS WANTED a 
What a contrast to these ancient practices is our . . an 0 
modern method of doing business. In place of Three trust advertisement aan 
the mere pleasantry of shoe throwing our trans- headlines read: 
actions are carried out “‘in black and white.** - . tisemen 
Safety and soundness are the principles upon 2 pager 
which modern business is based, not superstition. YOUR WIFE'S MAIL thrill 
Are you sure that all of your investments are THE STORY OF Just. 
sound and practical? Have you consulted anyone a - = 
aaah THE “OTHER WOMAN newspa 
There are so many spurious and questionable HIS WI E ED 
investments flooding the market that even the S WISHES ae HIS WILL the les 
most a yr anes —% Y the need of there | 
counsel. e t ‘rust Company — i 
invites you you to make full use of its experience and ; oe van age each . that pu 
ow th v ines are, to the ‘ 
‘ments o: ced trons tend ee ° - Oe RES NES ? a less 
; selected fuse, ane investigation and have been wording of news story head- at the 
. pure ased ima: ‘or the investment of our . - 
own funds. Consult us before buying bonds. lines. Naturally enough, the with th 
chances of their being read are ng of 
7 ae readers 
LIBE Here is a long headline but . 
' ‘ 
| one which suggests the element vice 
H Seseave system Cleans nous of misfortune that seems to ap- An ¢ 
seeeneain ieee peal to people. this, is 
news it 
SOME EVENING YOU WILL ti 
LEAVE YOUR OFFICE FOR isemen 


What have old shoes for the bride to do with sound invest- 


ments? 


Read the copy in this advertisement and see how 


this St. Louis bank has made an effective tie-up between the 
survival of an ancient custom and the important subject of 


' investments. 


{ TORNADOES 

may twist and tear through Cleve- 
land, but they could not reach our 
Safe Deposit Department. 

While the Democratic Con- 
vention was In session in New 
York City and while the atten- 
tion of the nation was turned 
to political conventions, a Utica 

ank used an _ advertisement 
with this headline: 


{ 
‘WHO WILL BE PRESIDENT? 


At the time when President 
Coolidge signed the new tax 


law, the following headline ap- 
peared in a Cleveland paper: 


PRESIDENT SIGNS 
NEW REVENUE BILL 
Within a very few days fol- 
lowing this news of importance 
to all income tax payers a 
Cleveland bank published an 
advertisement headed as fol- 
lows: 


WHAT THIS NEW LAW 
MAY MEAN TO YOU 


These three examples show 


THE LAST TIME—WHAT 
THEN? 

The following three headlines 
appeal primarily to the selfish 
instinct which we are told pre- 
dominates in all of us. In other 
words they make you, the read- 
er, the most interesting bit of 
news to yourself. 


DO YOU PAY YOURSELF 
ANYTHING? 


YOU CAN.GO AWAY— 


TWO WAYS TO MAKE 
MORE MONEY 
Contrast any one of these 
S taal? 
with such titles as “Service 
r “National Protection.” 
More bank advertisements 
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will be read when they appear 
with headlines that recognize 
the reading habits of the pub- 
lic. No one need fear being 
radical by catering to the tastes 
of his readers. There are cer- 
tain limits within which a bank 
advertisement can be prepared 
so that its headline will pre- 
serve a degree of dignity and 
conservatism, if you please, and 
at the same time be attractive 
to the reader by presenting the 
message in the way that is in- 
teresting, tempting and read- 
able. 

We are all human. We like 
to read about ourselves, about 
other people, about misfortune 
and fortune, and we like to 
read that news item or adver- 
tisement which gives us a little 
“thrill” or “sensation.” 

Just as there are conservative 
newspapers that publish only 
the less sensational news, so 
there can be advertisements 
that publish news presented in 
a less sensational fashion but, 
at the same time, so flavored 
with the spark of understand- 
ing of the public’s taste, that 
readers will want to know what 
the message has for them. 

An easy way to accomplish 
this, is to study headlines on 
news items, not on other adver- 
tisements. Search out the rea- 
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lave You This Book, 
your Bookshelf ' 






















wes 


' R 4 
Tints 


D® ELIOT, who was for forty years president of Har- 
_ vard University, is a student of human nature and a 
philosopher. His opinions count in the world of men. 


If your book shelf doesn’t include the “tiny volume that 
makes for complete happiness,” you'd better follow Dr. 
Eliot's advice and get a bank book—NOW. 


A deposit of $2 or more in our Savings Department 
entitles the depositor to one of our attractive 
leather covered book banks for home savings. 


First Wisconsin National Bank 


Capital and Surplus Ten Million Dollars 


Several banks seized upon the opportunity offered by a news 
item announcing Dr. Eliot’s addition of a bank book to 
his five-foot book shelf, as a timely opportunity for a thrift 
advertisement. Above is the advertisement, based on this 
item, published by the First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee, and prepared by R. E. Wright, manager commer- 
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cial service department. 


son you, yourself, like to read 
certain articles, and you will 
know the way to make other 
people read your advertise- 
ments once their eyes catch 
your headlines. Remember that 


the first principle of a success- 
ful advertisement is that it 
“get itself read.” To be read 
your advertisements must have 
headlines with enough “news” 
interest to stay the eye. 
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For Manufactured Products 
of the Salt Lake Region 
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IRRIGATION 
Qwill increase our crops 
Sixfold, 
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A Salt Lake City bank sets forth in effective fashion some of the resources of the State of 
int The advertisement at the extreme right, which appeared at a time when public interest 





Ruhr Valley was high, sets forth the fact that the Salt Lake region has more coal and 
than the famous Ruhr district. 
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Ilow Banks Are Advertising 


‘S-HE following are good 

samples of direct mail book- 
lets and folders used by a large 
metropolitan bank. ‘This ma- 
terial is published by the Illi- 
nois Merchants ‘Trust Company, 
Chicago. “Helping Women 
With Their Household  Fi- 
nances,” a booklet announcing 
a special service planned ex- 
clusively to help women who 
are seeking better ways of man- 
aging their family expendi- 
tures; “How to Buy Your First 
$1000 on Easy Payments,” an 
explanation of the so called 
“Getting-On” plan which in- 
volves the accumulation of $1,- 
000 through weekly payments; 
“The Youth Who Became a 
Builder,” the story of a young 
factory worker who had his eye 
open for opportunity; “Light- 
ing Up Our Living,” a disserta- 
tion on the joys of consistent 
saving; “Let’s Go,” chiefly a 
story of how John Wanamaker 
got his start; and “Our State,” 
volume eighteen of the bank’s 
Illinois Historical Series of 
Booklets, published monthly, 
and sketching unusual events in 
the history of the state of 
Illinois. 

The Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company also issues a monthly 
publication in the form of a 
four page folder, on savings, 
entitled “Thrift Thoughts.” 
This little publication is one of 
the most commendable of its 
kind that the editor of BANK- 
ING PUBLICITY has seen. 


The copy is concise, compact 
and readable and contains a 
minimum of the sirupy variety 
of savings bunkum. 

In addition to the foregoing, 
the “Illinois Merchants Review,” 
weekly house organ published 
in the interests of the bank’s 
staff is well worthy of comment. 
The numbers at hand contain a 
variety of interesting material 
well arranged. 


& 


66 INANCIAL Indepen- 

dence,” a booklet pub- 
lished by the Central National 
Bank Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, enables anyone 
interested to find out readily 
and without effort exactly how 
much principal he can accumu- 
late, and how much annual in- 
come he will get on that princi- 
pal, by saving, in multiples of 
ten, from $10 to $100 over 
periods of one to forty-five 
years. For example John 
Smith who is thirty years old 
feels that he can save fifty dol- 
lars a month. He wonders by 
so doing how much he can ac- 
cumulate in twenty years. By 
reference to the simplified tabu- 
lations in this booklet he can 
find this out almost instantly. 
The copy in the booklet, exclus- 
ive of the very complete and 
well arranged tabulations, dis- 
cusses the subject of financial 
independence under the follow- 
ing sub-heads: “How It May Be 
Achieved ;” “What You Do;” 
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“What We Do;” “What You 
Gain;” “How It Works” (ques- 
tions and answers illustrating 
various points); and “4% and 
6%” (in explanation of the two 
rates of interest which have 
been used in the tabulations). 


“she Central Window,” 
monthly house organ of the 
Central National Bank pub- 


lished in the interests of the 
bank’s staff continues to main- 
tain its usual high standard of 
interesting and readable ma- 


terial. 
& 


HE Second National Bank 

of Elmira, New York, pub- 
lishes a series of well prepared 
booklets on investment subjects. 
These booklets are sent out toa 
carefully selected list of the 
bank’s bond customers and 
prospects. The booklets of this 
series bear the following titles: 
“What are  Investments?;” 
“Temporary Investments ;” 
“Bankers and Brokers;” “Bonds 
Banks Do Not Buy;” “Of 
Choosing Bonds;” “Seasoned 
Securities;’ “Investment or 
Speculation” and “Lawful 
Investments.” 


& 


HE Guardian Savings and 

Trust Company, Cleveland, 
publishes a booklet “$1,000 in 
Five Years,” outlining a plan 
whereby through saving weekly 
sums in graduated amounts, be- 
ginning with $2 a week for the 
first year, the depositor is as- 
sured of a principal of $1,000 
in five years’ time. 








cashier. 





Bank Advertising Exchange 


The Bank Advertising Exchange which has been printed each month as a part of 
Banxino Pvsriciry will hereafter be printed separately—except new names or other 
changes which will be printed each month as they occur. A copy of the Bank Advertising 
Exchange will be sent to any subscriber upon request. ; 
Raleigh, N. C., Raleigh Savings Bank and Trust Company, Frank B. Brown, assistant 


New name for October Exchange: 
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Opportunities for the American Bank Clerk 


An Address Delivered at the Hotel Astor, N. Y., September 26, 
1924, Before the Members of the New York Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking 


By Arthur W. Loasby 


President The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


AM here tonight, feeling not like 

the president of a bank addressing 

a group of ambitious young men, 
but rather like a sort of graduate stu- 
dent of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing whose experience and observations 
may prove of some help to you. 

During my clerkship I was not for- 
tunate enough to be located in a city 
that had a Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, but it was my 
pleasure to assist in organizing the 
Syracuse Chapter some few years ago, 
and I was its first president. 

I am glad to be here. It gives me 
fresh inspiration and confidence in the 
future of this business which we have 
chosen, for you are the men who in the 
coming years will step in and carry on 
the tasks which we older men shall have 
tolay down. The very fact that you are 
enrolled in the Institute’s courses is 
proof that you have much of the stuff 
of leadership—the ambition to get 
ahead, the desire to learn, and the will 
to study and work overtime to fit your- 
selves for larger responsibilities. You 
know, it is not quite the fashion now- 
adays to work overtime, and we hear 
all sorts of demands about time-and-a- 
half and double-time for extra work; 
but I fully believe that the overtime you 
are putting in now will pay you more 
than double later in life. And, gentle- 
men, these are qualities chief among 
those which your superiors are looking 
for in their search for the “man for the 
job.” We are all looking for the man 
who is eager to take on responsibilities. 

Within the memory of us all, banking 
has become a new business, and the op- 
portunities it offers to young men to do 
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President The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


things are enough to stimulate any man’s 
imagination and effort. 

Your chances today are far greater 
and infinitely more varied than were 
mine, for when I started in banking the 
average bank was likely to be a one-man 
institution. Its head was apt to be a 
man who made a success and a fortune 
in some other business and had decided 
that he would like to combine dignity 
with profit as a bank president. At 
least this was so in the smaller cities. 

I well remember the stage of my 
career as an active vice-president of a 
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bank when the president of the insti- 
tution was a man of the type I have 
mentioned. He was a man of a great 
many excellent qualities, fair minded, 
kind hearted, and most successful in his 
many business enterprises. However, 
in discussing with him one day my 
future with the bank, he assured me 
that, of course, I would always be re- 
garded as the active man in the bank, 
but in the event of his death undoubt- 


edly the directors would want some 


representative dignitary of the town to 
head the institution. This custom is 
rapidly changing, and more and more 
our large banking institutions are being 
headed by men who have a thorough 
training in the profession. 

Today the institution is greater than 
the individual. The bank president 
has become just a nickel-plated cog in 
the machine, dependent upon the other 
cogs working with him for success in 
his office. The executives are men who 
have worked themselves up from the 
ranks. I do not know of one‘ officer 
connected with my bank who has not 
gotten his position strictly on merit, 
and in no,case has he received his posi- 
tion throygh outside influence or so- 
called “pull.” The scope and functions 
of banking are increasing to such an 
extent that new positions and new 
responsibilities are constantly. being 
created. Inthe old days you waited for 
the man ahead of you to die before you 
stepped up. Nowadays you can look 
about you, take stock, stir your imagina- 
tion, and set out to create a job for 
yourself. 

If I were starting out again, and had 
my experience to guide me, I think I 
would study these subjects: 

1. Myself. This banking business is a 
peculiar one. The manufacturer and 
the merchant have something tangible 
to sell—something which can be seen or 
felt or weighed. But we have to sell the 
most intangible thing in the world— 
service. And since service cannot be 
seen or felt or weighed, its measure of 
value is the spirit in which it is ren- 


dered and the little things which are 
the outward symbols of service. 

So I would first of all study myself. 
I would try to cultivate personality and 
the traits associated with an attractive 
personality. You do not have to be 
handsome to have an attractive person- 
ality. Courtesy, interest, agreeable- 
ness, sympathy, fair-mindedness, pa- 
tience, consideration of others, and so 
on, go to make up an attractive per- 
sonality. I would remember that to 
every one who meets me in my official 
capacity J am the bank, and that what- 
ever impression J create is the impres- 
sion of the bank which a customer or a 
caller takes away with him. 

An old friend of mine given to rather 
blunt comparisons says: “If the office 
boy is disagreeable, you can bet the 
boss is too.” 

I would cultivate personality, too, for 
the importance it has in my association 
with those who work with me. The 
man who wants to be “on his own” 
won't get very far. It’s team work that 
counts; and I should want my fellow 
workers to be my greatest boosters and 
well-wishers. 


2. People. I would study people, for 
the human equation is the biggest factor 
in the business of banking. Some peo- 
ple feel that they are conferring a favor 
on a bank when they do business with 
it. Many are secretly embarrassed when 
they come into a bank. I should turn 
all this into capital by so treating them 
that they would go away with a warm 
feeling about me and my bank. 

I would study my customers individ- 
ually, too. If I were at a bank window, 
for instance, I would feel that my op- 
portunity was particularly great and I 
would make my customers feel that I 
was more than a clerk who took deposits 
or cashed checks. Their good words 
would come to the ears of my superiors 
fast enough. The average man or woman 
is appreciative enough, and quick to give 
credit where it is due. 

But I would try to do all this sin- 
cerely and intelligently. The teller 
who thanks a depositor as he hands back 
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the latter’s pass book always makes an 
impression. Remember that we are 
doing business with other people’s 
money. 

3. My Business. I have said a good 
deal about the necessity of cultivating 
ones own personality and of cultivating 
other people. But that is only a start. 

Study this business of banking, just 
as you are doing now. I would know 
what it is all about, what it is for, and 
how it is done. Then I would look 
around, and at myself, and say: “In 
what special way can I fit into this 
organization? What particular thing 
can I contribute. which will help my 
bank and help me?” Some of us are 
more fitted as. specialists, you know, 
than as general executives. 

I would take what I had learned in 
this training school and what I had 
observed, and I would put them_ to- 
gether to see if I couldn’t give ‘birth to 
some idea which would be helpful and, 
as a consequence, would single me out 
as a man of mark. Don’t go off half 
cocked. Be sure of your ground. The 
progress of the world and of any busi- 
ness depends upon. the origination of 
new ideas which have a basis in ex- 
perience and practicality. 

We, who are near the top, are so busy 
ourselves and so close to our jobs that 
we have to depend upon you fellows 
who constitute our staff to help us 
think. Nothing pleases me more than 
to have someone in our organization 
present an idea, provided, of course, 
that he has put some mental effort into 
it. And every now and then some one 
does give us an idea which improves 
our service, or increases business or re- 
duces overhead. For instance, not long 
ago a clerk in our accounting depart- 
ment sent to my desk an ingenious chart 
for determining the number of iteras 
that could be profiitably handled on ac- 
counts of a certain average balance. 
This chart represented many hours of 
thought and hard digging; and, as you 
know the loss which a bank suffers 
through carrying “accommodation” ac- 
counts. you will appreciate the ines- 


timable value that man’s thinking was 
to the bank. Of course, it was not per- 
fect, but it was a good yard stick for 
us to use. That is the type of man 
who is most likely to get ahead. 

Perhaps you may think that what I 
have just said smacks of the intensely 
selfish. But it does not. The truly sel- 
fish man has no place in a bank or any 
other business, and will fall of the 
weight of his own importance. What I 
am trying to get over to you men is the 
necessity of cold, introspective self-’ 
analysis as a means of finding oneself 
and then of examining into the factors 
which will crystallize before your eyes 
opportunities for greater service that’ 
lie all around you. I say “greater 
service,” for no man or institution can 
profit in a proportion greater than in thé 
service which he or it renders.’ 

The former misconception of the, 
banker, a man who owned everything in. 
town and was owed by eyerybody and 
was a sort of cold-blooded ogre who 
lived on the work of his fellows, is being. 
dispelled. In the .correction of this 
misconception lies your opportunity. Of. 
course, since Biblical days the money. 
lender has been more or less scorned, 
but our job is to convince the public 
at large that we money lenders are sim- 
plying using the talents of others and 
have a a trusteeship to reckon with, and 
we are most essential and necessary in 
the scheme of things and are human 
beings like the rest. The banker is cus- 
todian of the wealth of the community 
and the individual who makes possible 
economic and social progress by making 
one dollar do the work of many. Since 
the war, he has become perhaps the 
greatest factor in the present efforts to 
establish international harmony and an 
enduring peace. 


The savings banks of the country are 
ready to reward any man who will help 
bring into security and productive use 
the millions of idle dollars now hidden 
in socks, mattresses, under floors and in 
the ground. The trust companies are 
looking for men who will help them 
teach every man and woman with prop- 
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erty that they can render real service in 
building an estate and that they alone 
can insure its preservation for the ben- 
efit of beneficiaries. The investment 
bankers are looking for men who will 
help them induce the average saver to 
come to them for sound advice in invest- 
ment matters, instead of sinking a bil- 
lion dollars a year in fake securities. 
‘The commercial banker wants new ideas 
ito help steer business along a safe and 
constructive course. Credit is so easy 
to grant but oftentimes so hard to cancel. 

As both a business and a profession, 
we are one of the oldest in the world. 
There is no patent on the banking busi- 
mess, and competition is keen. There 
were bankers just as soon as men began 
‘to exchange the products of their handi- 
work. But it is only in recent years 
that we have begun to awaken to our 
true place in the world and to realize 
that no service is more essential or 
‘more “human” than that which is ren- 
‘dered by the banker. 

We have recently seen labor come into 
the banking field. This is a most help- 
ful sign and is a long step toward a 
better understanding between the bank- 
ing fraternity and the masses. 

So this is your opportunity. The 


ay 


men who are successful in banking 
today got ahead by thinking, hustling, 
and having faith. We who are at the 
head of our respective organizations are 
too occupied with administrative details 
to be alone the creators of new thought 
for the improvement of our profession. 
We need the assistance of you younger 
men and are only too willing to reward 
those of you who contribute the things 
which in turn contribute to greater serv- 
ice, and hence to the growth of our re- 
spective banks. 

And so I say, in conclusion, with all 
the earnestness of a man who has been 
through the mill and who thinks he has 
grasped some vision of the future of 
our business, and who realizes the de- 
pendence of present executives on those 
with whom they work: Study, think, 
have courage and faith. 

For up to today we have only 
scratched the surface of the possibilities 
of financial service, and those of you 
who go deeper into its possibilities will 
not only benefit materially but will have 
the greater satisfaction that comes from 
the realization of having contributed 
something to the happiness and the 
progress of your fellowmen. 


New Law to Promote French Use of Checks 


NEW law was recently passed in 

the French Chamber of Deputies, 
with the purpose of increasing the use 
of checks in French business. 

The result of the new law will be 
not only to remove the risks hitherto 
run by persons who consented to accept 
checks in payment of matured bills, but 
enormously to encourage the use of 


checks in making payments, and also the 
“banking habit,” to which an enormous 
proportion of the French people, includ- 
ing many quite important firms, still 
appear to have a rooted objection. In- 
cidentally, the new law will contribute 
largely toward enabling the quantity of 
paper money in circulation to be 
reduced. 
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Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 
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11,500 


Ce FOREIGN correspondents of The Equi- 


table number more than 11,500. 


Included among them are leading banks 
in practically every foreign market. 


With our complete offices in London and 
Paris, they enable us to offer an exceptional 
service to importers and exporters, and in 
foreign exchange. 


The Equitable’s 11,500 foreign corre- 
spondents and credit gathering facilities, com- 
bined with the services of its cable depart- 
ment, can be of great value to those customers 
of correspondent banks who do business 


abroad. 


™= 


EQUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


LONDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C.2 


IMPORTERS AND TRADERS OFFICE 
247 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 


Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 


CHICAGO: 105 South LaSalle St. 


MEXICO CITY: 48 Calle de Capuchinas SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 
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European Impressions 


[By the Editor of THE Bankers MaGaZINeE] 


ETWEEN April 29, when I ar- 

rived in London, and September 

6, when I sailed for New York, I 
have visited England, France, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Norway, 
Belgium and Holland. A trip of this 
extent through Europe, involving as it 
does contact with numerous customs- 
house and passport officials—all to no 
purpose except to consume time and ex- 
haust one’s patience—and experiences 
with varied currencies and languages, 
leaves but a kaleidoscopic impression 
upon the mind, too confused to be of 
much value. That was a wise remark 
of Aggassiz who, when asked to go to 
Europe, replied that he was too busy 
studying the rocks in his back yard. 

But faint as hurried impressions must 
be they may not be entirely without 
value, and in that hope some of the im- 
pressions received on this journey are 
here recorded. 


SPREAD OF SOCIALISM 


Of first importance, I should place 
the fact that in every one of the twelve 
countries named above the government 
is either actually Socialistic or tends 
strongly in that direction. Even in Eng- 
land, heretofore regarded as the very 
stronghold of conservative ideas, and 
holding to the traditions of its history 
with remarkable tenacity, there is a 
Socialist Government, existing it is 
true by the sufferance of an opposing 
party, but governing the country nev- 
ertheless, and promising at no distant 
day to rule in its own right and to put 
into operation a complete program of 
Socialism. 

In some of the countries visited, 
Socialism may conceal itself under 
euphemisms of various kinds, but when 
these disguises are penetrated they re- 
veal 2 common purpose—to take over a 
continuously increasing share of public 
and private business, until the present 


capitalistic system is superseded by one 
in which the state shall be the sole em- 
ployer. 

It must be said that this movement 
has different methods of achieving its 
aims, and in hardly any case are ex- 
treme measures contemplated. But in 
whatever way the object is to be 
reached, it does not differ in its es- 
sential character; and it must be re- 
garded as a fact of the greatest sig- 
nificance that the movement in this di- 
rection has already attained so large a 
measure of success, and without attract- 
ing much notice in the United States. 

Two countries which I visited on a 
former occasion—Spain and Italy—are 
not under a Socialistic régime. They 
are ruled by dictators. 


THE GENERAL OUTLOOK 


Having been in Europe for several 
months in 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, 
I can say very positively that the pres- 
ent outlook is this year decidedly more 
promising than it was in the previous 
years. In the winter of 1922 the pros- 
pects were exceedingly gloomy, owing 
to a threatened war between England 
and Turkey, and because of a later dis- 
agreement between England and France 
over the Ruhr adventure of the latter 
country. Both these difficulties have 
vanished. More than that, a more hope- 
ful spirit prevails because of an evi- 
dent desire of the peoples of the coun- 
tries concerned in the Great War to get 
together on some practicable basis that 
will allow business to be carried on, for 
a time at least, without danger of a 
renewal of the struggle. Of this desire 
the Dawes plan is a concrete evidence. 
The method by which an agreement 
was reached on this measure points the 
way to the settlement of other and 
graver issues whose existence has de- 
layed business recovery and threatened 
the world’s peace. 

If this more conciliatory disposition 
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is not marred by some untoward event, 
and if the Dawes plan works out in 
practice as its sponsors hope, it may 
then be said with confidence that Europe 
has turned from the pathway to chaos 
to that leading to economic health. 
There are, it is true, unsettled political 
problems charged with explosive pos- 
sibilities; but, since some of the states- 
men of Europe realize their dangerous 
character, they may be able to handle 
them in a way that will prevent the 
explosion from taking place. 


ENGLAND 


On the morning following my arrival 
in London the newspapers carried the 
new budget proposals and the speech of 
Mr. Snowden, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, explaining and defending them. 
Both the budget and the speech were 
praised, even by bankers and many of 
those politically opposed to Mr. Snow- 
den’s party—the Socialists. It was 
amusing to note the controversy over the 
McKenna tariff duties. The duty on 
automobiles, which had existed since 
1917 and had helped in building up the 
domestic motor-car industry in Eng- 
land, was removed at the behest of the 
Liberal allies of the Socialist party ; and 
thus the doctrinaire free traders had 
their way, though not without loud com- 
plaint from the industries affected. 
Whatever may be the ultimate result of 
removing these duties, the immediate 
effect has been to render the British 
motor-car industry less able to meet the 
competition of American mass produc- 
tion, and has further increased unem- 
ployment. England finds some difficulty 
in adjusting its productive enterprise 
to the changed conditions due to the 
war, and in the opinion of many this 
difficulty will be increased by the eco- 
nomic rehabilitation of Germany which 
is expected to result from the opera- 
tion of the Dawes plan. But the gov- 
ernment and leading bankers have 
steadily maintained the necessity of 
straic!:tening out the reparations tangle 
as a rreliminary to a general European 
econcnic restoration. Despite long- 
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continued and serious industrial depres- 
sion, England has promptly shouldered 
the burdens left by the war, has con- 
sistently refused to follow the alluring 
pathway of inflation, and has sustained 
the currency at very near the gold 
parity, and kept the credit of the coun- 
try unimpaired. This courageous policy, 
while in the long run beneficial and wise, 
has entailed immediate hardships. 

There are gloomy prophets who see 
in the present troubled situation the 
early downfall of the British Empire. 
But I can not help but think, after 
having seen the marvellous display at 
the British Empire Industrial Exhibi- 
tion at Wembley, that such prophecy 
arises from a disordered digestion 
rather than from any solid foundation 
in fact. 

If the British Empire is decadent, it 
is a kind of “decadence” which many 
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nations would, no doubt, be only too 
glad to imitate. 

A determined assault is being made 
in England against what is generally 
styled “the capitalistic system,” and 
this assault, already partially success- 
ful as evidenced by the accession of the 
Labor or Socialist party to power, 
promises in the near future to be con- 
tinued with increasing virulence. To 
prevent its complete success elements 
in the political life of England now hos- 
tile to one another may be forced to 
bury their differences and unite to 
preserve the existing system. The pen- 
dulum, which of late has swung in the 
direction of Socialism, may turn in the 
opposite direction, although present in- 
dications hardly justify such an ex- 
pectation. It is the general opinion 
that a general election can not be much 
longer delayed, as the “patient oxen” 
(the Liberals) who have been patiently 
and obediently pulling the Labor cart 
are growing restive under their self- 
imposed yoke. 


FRANCE 


When in Paris toward the end of 
1922, the manager of a French bank 
spoke to me something in this strain: 
“If nothing is done to settle the repara- 
tions question—and nothing will be done 
—the franc is doomed.” Meeting this 
same banker early in June of the pres- 
ent year, I reminded him of his gloomy 
prophecy. He said that his mistake 
was due to his failure to give sufficient 
weight to the amazing vitality of France. 
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He then displayed an elaborate chart 
which he had constructed, showing the 
economic recovery that had taken place 
since the end of 1922. 

It is true that in the face of what 
seemed insuperable difficulties France 
has shown the “amazing vitality” of 
which this banker spoke. Her agricul- 
ture and manufacturing have prospered, 
she has largely repaired the physical 
devastation wrought by the war, and is 
making determined efforts to reduce ex- 
penditures and to increase the revenues, 
with fair promise of a return to equi- 
librium of the budget. The difficulties 
still to be encountered are confessedly 
great, but the outlook is decidedly bet- 
ter and it may be said that it constantly 
tends toward improvement. 

When I was in Paris the new govern- 
ment was just coming into power, and 
since that time, as events have clearly 
shown, this change was of tremendous 
significance in its bearing on the settle- 
ment of the reparations problem. 

The great source of France’s strength 
lies in the attachment of so large a por- 
tion of the population to the soil, the 
saving propensity of the people, and an 
unquenchable national spirit. 


SWITZERLAND 


If the land is happy that has no his- 
tory, Switzerland must be accounted 
happy as far as the present history is 
concerned. For two reasons I shall 
have little to say of this country: my 


stay there was, regrettably, very brief, 


and I do not think there is much of 
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special interest to be written about 
Switzerland at the present time. The 
country continues prosperous, due first 
to the character of the people, second to 
exemption from war, and in no small 
degree to the constant stream of wealth- 
bringing tourists attracted to Switzer- 
land by its unrivalled scenic beauty, the 
hospitality of its people, and the superb 
excellence of its hotels. With rare good 
sense Switzerland does not require a 
visa on American passports—an exam- 
ple which is commended to other Euro- 
pean countries as well worthy of 
imitation. 


AUSTRIA 


My recollections of a journey through 
Austria are of miles of waving grain 
fields, where peasants—mostly women 
—were very busy harvesting bountiful 
crops, using primitive methods, and 
almost wholly without the help of mod- 
ern farm machinery. 

Although, as a result of the war, 
Austria lost a large part of her popu- 
lation and territory, and experienced 
after the Armistice a period of ap- 
parently hopeless inflation, followed by 
the most serious industrial and financial 
depression, she accepted the situation 
as it was, went to work, without com- 
plaining. to set her house in order, and 
with the help of the League of Nations 
has already made substantial progress 





toward the restoration of economic 
health. 

Vienna, from the very fact of being 
the capital of what is now a small coun- 
try, occupies a unique position in the 
financial world. And not impossibly the 
loss of territory and population, serious 
as it has been, may have a less ruinous 
effect than commonly supposed, even if 
it does not finally prove an actual source 
of strength. Why? Because Vienna— 
today as it long has been a great bank- 
ing and financial center—is in a de- 
tached position, freed from the political 
intrigues and economic rivalries which 
have long proved a hindrance to polit- 
ical and economic tranquillity and which 
ultimately brought about the downfall 
of the Hapsburg dynasty, with the con- 
sequent loss of population and territory, 
and may from this very freedom from 
the intrigues and jealousies of the past 
take and keep a position in the financial 
world even higher than was ever reached 
before the breaking out of the Great 
War. For international banking serv- 
ice, especially in Central Europe, 
Vienna occupies a most favorable ge- 
ographical situation, and has a number 
of large and strong banks well equipped 
to care for business of this character. 
Notwithstanding the very serious diffi- 
culties encountered in the years imme- 
diately following the war, and although 
a secondary crisis had developed in the 
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summer of the present year (due partly 
to speculation) resulting in the failure 
of one of the banks, the general banking 
situation at Vienna remains sound, and 
the future outlook for Austria may be 
considered as encouraging. The cur- 
rency is still depreciated to a serious 
extent, but depreciation has been ar- 
rested, and just before leaving Vienna 
I was shown some of the new silver 
coins whose issue may be taken as an 
indication of a purpose to effect a grad- 
ual return to a sounder medium of 
exchange. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


This is one of the “succession states” 
created by the Great War. It possesses 
vast wealth in rich agricultural lands, 
forests and mines. The government, 
under the leadership of President 
Masaryk and the Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Benes, is ably conducted, although the 
considerable German element in the 
population of the country complains of 
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harsh treatment. Thus far, since the 
war, substantial progress has been made 
in the work of establishing the coun- 
try upon a sound economic and political 
foundation, although there are serious 
problems, both domestic and foreign, 
that still have to be met. The currency 
is very much depreciated, although 
stability at approximately the present 
exchange rate has been maintained for 
some time. With the maintenance of 
peace in Europe, Czechoslovakia should 
show marked progress in the near 
future, for the natural resources of the 
country are enormous, the people in- 
dustrious and energetic, and the govern- 
ment efficient. 


GERMANY 


It has been well said that America 
can not be properly studied from 4 
Pullman car or the lobby of a New 
York or Chicago hotel. My observa- 
tions in Germany were of a correspond- 
ingly superficial character, and there- 
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fore I shall not attempt to describe the 
economic situation of the country. But 
I was privileged to meet a number of 
bankers in Berlin, at least one repre- 
sentative of the Foreign Office, and a 
number of our own officials stationed 
in the German capital. From the inter- 
views had early in July, I gained the 
impression that Germany was resolved 
on approving the Dawes plan and co- 
operating in the work of carrying it into 
effect—an impression which events have 
shown to be correct. Bankers told me 
that interest rates were very high—from 
30 to 60 per cent.—and that there was 
a great lack of loanable capital. They 
expected, however, that once the Dawes 
scheme went into operation the situation 
would be reversed, and that capital 
would flow into the country in large 
volume—an expectation which already 
shows signs of being fulfilled. 

The currency of Germany has been 
stable since the adoption of the renten- 
mark, and under the plan now being 


worked out, this stability—of course on 
a different basis—seems assured. One 
incidental problem, of great importance 
to the banks and business concerns gen- 
erally, is to get their balance-sheets re- 
duced from the present giddy figures to 
a gold basis. 

That Germany will fully recover her 
economic position, and in a compara- 
tively short time, is the prevailing 
opinion. Indeed, the settlement of the 
reparations problem has been delayed 
by the fear, on the part of certain other 
nations, of the ill consequences to their 
own situation which the complete and 
rapid economic recovery of Germany 
would entail. Strangely enough, France 
now apparently is less concerned on this 
account than England; and, stranger 
still is this fact when it is remembered 
that England has all along insisted on a 
less rigid policy toward Germany than 
was favored by France under the 
Poincaire régime. Still, the best opinion 
in England recognizes that German 
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economic recovery is essential to gen- 
eral European prosperity. That Eng- 
land fears the effect of this recovery 
is shown, in a practical way, by the 
recent reimposition of the 26 per cent. 
duties on German goods imported into 
England under the reparations agree- 
ment. 

There exists in Germany a desire for 
closer financial relations with the United 
States, and a considerable interest in 
German securities in the United States 
in the near future may be expected. 

If my own experiences may be taken 
as an evidence of the disposition of the 
Germans toward American visitors, this 
disposition is most cordial and friendly. 
The most hopeful sign in Germany, I 
think, is the unmistakable desire on 
the part of a large portion of the people, 
of the majority in fact, so to act as to 
establish confidence in the minds of the 


people of other lands that the future 
aims of the Germans are peaceful, not 
warlike. It would be wide of the truth 
to say that the German people are not 
resentful of what they consider an un- 
just peace, and that they bitterly feel 
the weight of meeting the reparations 
demands. On the other hand, they real- 
ize that the peace terms will be carried 
out, and the reparations payments en- 
forced. They have accepted the situa- 
tion in preference to a worse alterna- 
tive. It was the Dawes plan or chaos; 
and the German people, with their in- 
stinct for orderliness, preferred the 
former. 


DENMARK 


Here, as elsewhere in Europe, are 
still to be seen evidences of the 
repercussions of war. People will tell 
you that the spirit of extravagance, 
born of the great conflict, has not been 
extinguished, and that in consequence 
the return to economic health has been 
postponed. Public and private expendi- 
tures are declared to be on too lavish a 
scale. That there is truth in this view 
may be inferred from the fact that 
while I was at Copenhagen a rather 
serious bank failure occurred. But, 
looking at the prosperous and well-kept 
farms, the shipping, manufacturing and 
merchandising, and taking into account 
the alert and intelligent population, it 
is difficult to believe that Denmark will 
long remain under the shadow of the 
light clouds that now hang over the 
country. The impression borne in 
upon me on the occasion of this firsi 
visit to one of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries was that here was a country where 
the average well-being was the highest 
I had ever seen. If great wealth does 
not exist, neither does great poverty. 
In that essential of national prosperity 
—the character of the people—Den- 
mark and the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries are in an exceedingly fortunate 
position, and when a general European 
recovery takes place, their share in it 
must be large. 
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SWEDEN 


Americans are fond of holding up 
their dollar as the most valuable cur- 
rency in the world; but the Swedish 
krone is quite as good, if not a trifle 
better. And whatever theories the peo- 
ple may have respecting other economic 
policies. they have set their faces like 
flints against currency inflation—even 
should that inflation be produced by 
gold itself. Their money is good, and 
they are determined to keep it so. 

Economie conditions in Sweden are 
sound. perhaps more so than in any 
other country in Europe. This condi- 
tion. | was told by bankers, was largely 
due to the fact that at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment after the war a policy 
of deflation was inaugurated, and strict- 
ly adhered to despite its temporary 
hardsh, ps. 

Sweden is a land of much natural 
wealtl. and its forests and lakes pre- 
sent 2 most inviting prospect. In the 
character of its population few coun- 
tries in the world, if any, surpass it. 








NORWAY 


The economic condition of Norway is 
at the present less favorable than that 
of Sweden, although the two countries 
lie side by side, and are in many re- 
spects much alike. But the inflation 
from which all countries suffered fol- 
lowing the war was not soon enough 
checked here, with the result that the 
banking situation became unsatisfac- 
tory, and the government had to inter- 
vene. The difficulties have not been 
wholly overcome, though the situation is 
much improved, and the banks general- 
ly are quite sound. Some radical ten- 
dencies still threaten, due to dissensions 
among the more conservative elements; 
but the belief prevails that once these 
tendencies promise to become actually 
dangerous the result will be to unite 
the more conservative factions to safe- 
guard the country’s welfare. It can 
hardly be supposed that the hardy, in- 
dustrious and intelligent people of Nor- 
way will permit themselves to be gov- 
erned by extremists. 
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Here, as in Denmark and Sweden, 
the average of living is high. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that it 
lacks the sharp contrasts one may see 
in the United States, England and many 
other lands. Nowhere is there a land 
more delightful to the eye; nowhere is 
there truer hospitality. 


FINLAND 


A country, small in size and popula- 
tion, that can win and keep its inde- 
pendence though opposed by a great 
and populous country, is worthy of the 
greatest respect. Such a country is 
Finland. Its people are big, rugged and 
brave—but warm-hearted, as the big 
and brave usually are. They are more- 
over possessed of a spirit of enterprise 
that I did not find equalled elsewhere in 
Europe. Although in one sense the 
country is old, in another sense it is 
new, and there exists the eagerness to 
get ahead so characteristic of newer 
states. Finland possesses extensive 
natural resources, scenery of almost 
matchless beauty, and a population of 
that character which will surely bring 
this land steadily forward to a high 
rank among its Scandinavian neighbors. 
Americans who go to Europe and who 
fail to sail through the Baltic Archi- 
pelago, and to visit the Finnish lakes. 
are missing something of unusual at- 
tractiveness and charm. Railway and 
steamship travel are excellent, there are 
good hotels, and in no country on the 
European Continent are Americans more 
heartily welcomed. 
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BELGIUM 


Belgium, which suffered so severely 
from invasion during the war, had a 
quick recovery; and, nothwithstanding 
the general depression in Europe, has 
been able to maintain a reasonably 
sound position. In this she has been 
aided by the fertility of the soil, the in- 
dustry and frugality of the population, 
and by having a large number of skilled 
workers in the highly technical indus- 
tries. 


HOLLAND 


Holland, which has close business re- 
lations with Germany, has felt the de- 
pression prevailing in the latter coun- 
try, but will correspondingly gain with 
the German revival which is shortly ex- 
pected to take place. The Dutch are 
among the most intelligent people in the 
world, as they are among the hardest 
workers and the keenest traders. With 
such qualities, when there is any busi- 
ness being done, the Dutch may be 
counted on to do their share of it. The 
Dutch may be praised for many things; 
for one thing they may be superlatively 
praised: the quality of their food. 


CONCLUSION 


At various times since the close of 
the Great War gloomy predictions have 
been made regarding Europe, and much 
ground existed for these despairing 


views. I have no wish to enter the haz- 
ardous realm of prophecy, especially 
when so many uncertain elements are 
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involved as in the existing European sit- 
uation. But the present indications are 
that a turn for the better has taken 
place in Europe. America has already 
done much to bring about this fortunate 


re 
Review of 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN TREATY 


FTER four months of negotia- 

tions the Anglo-Russian Treaty 

was finally signed in London on 
August 8. At the beginning of the 
conference the leading bankers of Eng- 
land presented to the government a 
memorandum setting forth certain con- 
ditions which, in their judgment, should 
be recognized as forming the basis of 
any treaty with Soviet Russia. 

This bankers’ memorandum outlined 
the following conditions: 

(1) That a recognition of debts, public 
and private, should be agreed upon, accept- 
able to both countries. 

(2) That an equitable arrangement for 


restitution of private property to foreigners 
should he made. 


(3) That a proper civil code should be 


change in the outlook, and it will have 
much more to do before the promised 
recovery becomes actual. 
E. H. Y. 
London, Sept. 6, 1924. 


Countries 


brought into effective operation, independent 
courts of law created, and the sanctity of 
private contract again firmly established. 

(4) That the Russian Government should 
definitely guarantee that in future private 
property shall in all circumstances be free 
from danger of confiscation by the state. 

(5) That bankers, industrialists, and 
traders in this country should be able to 
deal freely, without interference by govern- 
ment authorities, with similar private in- 
stitutions in Russia controlled by men of 
whom they have personal knowledge, and in 
whose character, word, and resources they 
have confidence. 

(6) That the Russian Government should 
abandon their propaganda against the in:ti- 
tutions of other countries, and particularly 
against all those from which they propose 
to request financial assistance. 


The treaty as signed consisted of two 
parts: (a) a general treaty ant (b) a 
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treaty of commerce and navigation. The 
New York Times, in a correspondent’s 
dispatch from London, pointed out that 
“since the parley began on April 14 
the Russian delegates worked ceaseless- 
ly to obtain two objects: A British Gov- 
ernment’s guarantee of a Russian loan 
and the privilege of diplomatic immun- 
ity for Russian trade delegations. The 
treaty which has been negotiated grants 
both.” 

The essential features of the commer- 
cial treaty are described by one of the 
joint authors of that part of the treaty, 
P. J. Rabanovitch. The latter arrived 
in the United States after the signing 
of the treaty. To a New York Times 
reporter he said: 


The commercial treaty is an exchange of 
rights and privileges between Russia and 
Great Britain of considerable and concrete 
economic value. There seems to be a lack 
of understanding of this in the United 
States. 

In the first place, the treaty guarantees 
“most favored nation” treatment for Great 
Britain in the commercial relations of its 
subjects with Soviet Russia. This means 
that if in existing or subsequent treaties 
with other powers their nationals receive 
greater privileges than are accorded by the 
British-Russian treaty, these privileges will 
automatically be allowed to British subjects. 
No nation, in other words, can receive more 
favorable treatment by treaties than the 
British have. 


INQUIRY INTO BRITISH TRADE 


The president of the Board of Trade, 
S. Webb, announced to parliament on 
July 29 the selection of the committee, 
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appointed by the government, for an 
inquiry into British trade, with special 
reference to export conditions. 

The official language of the announce- 
ment gives the purpose of the commit- 
tee in these words, “to inquire into and 
report upon the conditions and pros- 
pects of British industry and commerce, 
with special reference to the export 
trade, and to make recommendations in 
regard thereto.” 

The committee has been furnished 
with the following memorandum, which, 
without constituting a definition of the 
inquiry, is intended as explanatory of 
subjects on which investigation is 
specially desired: 


The first question to which the attention 
of the committee should be directed is the 
present position of British overseas trade 
and the prospect of British participation in 
the markets of the world being such as to 
ensure sufficient and continuous employment 
and a satisfactory standard of living in this 
country. The examination of tendencies and 
developments in the markets of the world, 
and also in the chief competing countries, 
will be involved, together with an inquiry 
into the growth of competition with British 
goods in these markets, the likelihood of its 
continuance and its probable consequences. 

The second question is the ability of 
British industry to meet competitiyn ander 
the conditions thus determined and to adapt 
itself to changes in the nature of overseas 
demand. This involves an inquiry into 
British productive capacity and organiza- 
tion, including the supply and efficiency of 
capital, labor and management, the preselic 
and future adequacy of raw materials and 
possible improvements in their utilization, 
and the part played by the United Kingdom 
in new developments of industry, particular- 
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ly those which are the outcome of scientific 
research. Matters to which attention might 
be directed are the present extent of large 
scale production, its possibilities and limita- 
tions; the efficiency of plant and equipment; 
power supply and transport as factors in 
cost of production; marketing organization 
at home and abroad; and the current 
methods of industrial and commercial 
finance. It will be necessary, in addition, 
to take account of the effect of state regula- 
tive action upon costs and output. 

The third question is that of the relations 
between those engaged in production. This 
will involve inquiry into methods of indus- 
trial remuneration, the main causes of un- 
rest and disputes, and the methods of avoid- 
ance or settlement of disputes, as, for ex- 
ample, co-partnership, co-operation, wages 
boards and voluntary arbitration. State 
regulation of wages, and compulsory arbi- 
tration and compulsory enforcement and 
extension of agreements. 


It will be recognized, says Lloyd’s 
Bank Monthly for August, that the com- 
mittee is a strong one, and in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Colwyn’s Committee on 
Debt and Taxation, should furnish in- 
formation relative to trade and its ex- 
pansion which should prove helpful and 


invaluable. 


LONDON AS THE WORLD’S BANKER 


Th the recent and continuing discus- 
Sion regarding competition between the 
Pound sterling and the dollar it was 
predicted that New York would replace 
London as the world’s financial center. 

It is timely to read the analysis made 
by a New York banking authority es- 


pecially when that analysis points to 
continued London supremacy. In a 
recent discussion of this much-debated 
question Dudley Fowler of The Bank of 
America maintained that New York has 
still a long way to go before displacing 
London as the world’s banker. 

Mr. Fowler’s analysis follows in part: 


As to location, London possesses a de- 
cided advantage. However, it must be re- 
membered that the flow of business, both 
local and international, is never permanent 
but. it ever shifting. It must be admitted 
that Europe racked by war has declined in 
importance from the veiwpoint of interna- 
tional business, while at the same time South 
America and the Far East have made rapid 
economic progress. A continuation of these 
tendencies should eventually work against 
the interest of London and in favor of New 
York. 

A second factor, which for the present 
at least gives London a superiority over 
New York is that she attaches greater im- 
portance to international commerce than we 
do. In respect to the volume of trade, 
Great Britain still holds the advantage, but 
in the future the United States, because of 
the expanded capacity of its industrial sys- 
tem, will be forced into international trade 
competition in order to increase the propor- 
tion of her overseas business. 

As a result of years of development, Lon- 
don is now the location for head offices of 
many important lines and New York has 
not yet developed the intricate mechanism 
necessary for handling a large volume of 
re-export business. 

We hold one-half of the world’s gold and 
hence possess a decided advantage. It must, 
however, be added that this enormous hoard 
is only a potential power, which may not 
be used to its fullest extent, depending 
upon our policy in extending credit abroad. 
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France 


NATIONAL FINANCES 


N the campaign resulting in his elec- 

tion M. Herriot promised to repeal 
the 20 per cent. increase in taxes put 
through by M. Poincare. It is reported 
now that Premier Herriot is encounter- 
ing serious obstacles to carrying out his 
promise. Following his return from 
the League of Nations meeting in 
Geneva M. Herriot began to “wrestle 
with the budget.” 

Referring to this situation in French 
national finance the Paris correspondent 
of the New York Times summarized the 
situation as follows: 


If M. Herriot repeals these taxes he faces 
the necessity of replacing them by others. 
The beneficiaries of the change would be 
those who pay income taxes on small sal- 
aries. 

Despite the optimistic claims of his 
predecessors, the Premier iinds that the 
French budget this year will have a deficit 
of between 1,000,000,000 and 2,000,000,000 
francs, which would have been much larger 
had it not been for the increased taxes M. 
Poincare forced through parliament. How- 
ever, this vear for the first time since the 
war the budget carries all expenditures of 
the government, including those for recon- 
struction which in past years have been car- 
ried separately from the budget and labeled 
recoverable expenditures. These sums 
amount to about 8,000,000,000 francs for the 
current year. 

The French Government has, in addition 
to the floating debt, bonded commitments of 
143,775,000,000 francs in long-term paper 
and 39,974,000,000 in short-term securities. 
Thus the total interior debt of France is 
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270,000,000,000 francs, which is practically 
all war debt. 

The exterior war debt of France reaches 
39,000,000,000 gold francs, or at current ex- 
change, which does not give an entirely exact 
idea, about 145,000,000,000 paper francs. 

On the other hand, France has due her 
for war loans 15,000,000,000 gold francs, or 
about 40 per cent. of what she owes Eng- 
land and America. Were France able to put 
into the balance what Russia, Turkey and 
some South American states owe her she 
would have more due than she owes Eng- 
land and America. 

The French debt to England is 15,275,000,- 
000 francs gold, while what she owes 
America equals 15,194,000,000. There is due 
some 3,000,000,000 gold francs in interest. 
In a somewhat different category, France’s 
commercial debt abroad, which includes pur- 
chases of American stocks, totals 5,255,000,- 
000 francs. Belgium owes France 3,681,000,- 
000 francs gold; Russia for war debts 6,- 
000,000,000, while the obligations of Italy, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania, Poland, Greece and 
other countries bring the total to 15,000,- 
000,000 


FUNDING THE FRENCH DEBT 


The discussion of the funding of the 
French debt, always more or less alive, 
since the British debt was funded took 
on a more vital tone with the announce- 
ment of a funding plan by E. N. 
Hurley of the Funding Commission. 
This plan was submitted to Secretary 
Mellon shortly after Mr. Hurley’s re- 
turn from Paris. 

“The plan,” says the New York 
Times, “calls for the payment in full of 
the principal of the French debt to the 
United States, over a period of about 
sixty-seven years, with interest at 4 
rate to be fixed by the commission after 
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negotiations with representatives of the 
French Government. 

“It carries, however, two important 
features not included in the funding 
agreement reached by this country with 
Great Britain. One is a proposal that 
the American Government invest an- 
nually in twenty-five-year sinking fund 
gold bonds of private French industries, 
including railroads, water power pro- 
jects, public utilities and electrical de- 
velopment, one-half of the amount paid 
to the United States each year by the 
French Government in meeting interest 
charges and reducing the wartime debt. 

“The other is that a moratorium, pos- 
sibly of about five years, be granted the 
French Government, during which in- 
terest otherwise chargeable against 
France shall not be cumulative.” 

A few days after this plan was an- 
nounced dispatches from Paris reported 
that the Herriot Government is “re- 
solved to seek a settlement after the fall 
budget is fixed.” It was reported that: 


The Ministry of Finance has prepared sev- 
eral alternative projects, at different rates 
of interest and percentages of amortization. 
One of these follows the general lines of 
the plan attributed to Edward N. Hurley, 
of a five-vear moratorium, 2', per cent. in- 
terest | one-half of 1 per cent. sinking 
fund, so that the debt could be extinguished 
in hetween sixty and seventy years. This 
Plan would he quivalent to the cancellation 
of abou! 70 per cent. of the total obligation, 


as compared with 5 per cent. interest which 
the debt now bears and 1 per cent. for 
amortization. 


«€ 


THE “MORGAN CREDIT” RENEWED 


In early September it was announced 
that the credit of $100,000,000 to the 
Bank of France, originally made in 
March to rally the franc, would be re- 
newed for another six months’ period. 
Mr. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
was reported as having had conversa- 
tions with M. Robineau, Governor of 
the Bank of France, regarding the ex- 
tended credit. 

In commenting on the extended credit 
the New York Herald-Tribune said 
editorially: 


Six months ago M. Poincare was throw- 
ing the famous $100,000,000 “Morgan loan” 
into the breach for the salvation of the 
franc. The credit is now expiring and it is 
announced that the Herriot Government has 
arranged for its renewal, as a purely pre- 
cautionary measure, for another six months. 
As a matter of fact, the credit was only 
drawn upon, it is said, for less than half the 
total amount: this was all repaid by the end 
of May, and the dramatic success of the 
operation left the Bank of France with a 
profit. The renewal is to be on “conditions 
similar” to those of the original credit. 

The credit was arranged on the undertak- 
ing of the French Government to balance 
its budget and incur no new expenditures 
not covered by revenue. M. Poincare’s re- 
duction of the expenses for the devastated 
regions and his 20 per cent. increase in tax- 
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ation sufficed, even if it was not entirely 
successful. M. Herriot took office with the 
intention of eliminating the 20 per cent. in- 
crease; but the present year is showing a 
deficit of between one and two billion francs. 
The Premier, however, has set himself to the 
problem of rigidly pruning expenses for next 
year, and he seems to have put aside his 
plans for revision of the tax structure in 
order to concentrate on balancing the bud- 
get. The renewal of the Morgan credit 
shows that there is still some concern over 
external influences on the franc, but the fact 
that it has been granted also shows that 
France has put herself on a fundamentally 
sound basis and is able to meet her present 
fiscal requirements. 


Italy 


NO UNEMPLOYMENT QUESTION 


667 JNDER the present régime Italy 
certainly seems to be proceeding 
steadily in her prosperity,” according to 
the Rome correspondent of Lloyd’s 
Bank Monthly. ‘Everyone is working 
and so far from there being any unem- 
ployment question, complaints are heard 
in many quarters that the supply of 
labor is not even adequate to the de- 
mand. The Italian participation in the 
Hungarian loan was almost immediately 
covered more than three times over.” 
Much satisfaction was felt in the an- 
nouncement made by De Stefani, the 
Minister of Finance, in his letter to 
Mussolini on the eve of his departure 
for London, that the final deficit on the 
budget for the fiscal year just closed 
only amounted to 628,000,000 lire; the 
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deficit had originally been estimated at 
2,616,000,000 lire. 


ELECTRICITY’S ANNUAL SAVING 


By the use of electric power Italy 
is saving annually about 1,500,000,000 
lire which otherwise it would have to 
pay for imported coal. This industry 
is progressing satisfactorily and the 
electric companies have been able to in- 
crease their activities through the finan- 
cial support they have received from 
the public. Construction of new plants 
is proceeding rapidly and it is predicted 
that within six or seven years it will 
be possible to satisfy a consumption 
double that of the present time. 


BANK SAVINGs—1923 


Italian ordinary and postal savings 
banks show a very noticeable increase 
in deposits during 1923. Total deposits 
of the postal savings banks for the year 
amounted to 8,982,000,000 lire, an in- 
crease of 350,000,000 over the year 
1922, and the total number of depositors 
was more than 7,000,000. Deposits 
with the ordinary savings banks amount- 
ed to 10,576,000,000 lire as compared 
with 9,967,000,000 for the year 1922. 
The banks of the Monti di Pieta (Gov- 
ernment pawn shops) with a total of 
680,100,000 lire, show increases to the 
extent of 236,000,000 lire over 1922. It 
is stated that remittances by emigrants 
through the postal savings banks 
amounted to 483,000,000 lire during the 
year 1923. 
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Germany 


FINAL ADOPTION OF THE DAWES PLAN 


THE result of the London Conference 

was the final adoption of the Dawes 
Plan and the setting up of the first 
practical steps necessary for putting 
that plan into effect. In the middle of 
September Owen D. Young, Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparations Payments, stated, 
following a visit to Berlin, that the 
Dawes Plan was well under way. 

In an editorial entitled “European 
Stabilization” the Department of Com- 
merce weekly publication said, in com- 
menting on the result of the London 
Conference: 


The adoption of the Dawes report by the 
Londen Conference has meant the conclu- 
sion of perhaps the greatest effort since the 
war to bring about financial stabilization in 
Germa y and economic reorganization in 
Europe as a whole. 


The stabilization of the European eco- 
homic situation will result in a revival in 
ide, in which our country is bound 


world 











to have its share. According to most re- 
cent estimates, the actual quantity of mer- 
chandise now entering into international 
trade is around only 80 per cent. of prewar 
figures. This slowness of business conditions 
which has persisted five years after the con- 
clusion of the war is chiefly caused by the 
lowered standards of production and con- 
sumption over a large part of eastern and 
central Europe—an economic derangement 
which has been awaiting a settlement of 
poltiical problems. Naturally, European 
business stability will have as a result in- 
creased exports of European goods. 


DAWES PLAN IN FORCE 


“There is plainly to be seen a marked 
improvement in the situation in Berlin 
since the last time I visited there in 
February,” said Mr. Young a few days 
after Germany had made its second pay- 
ment of 20,000,000 gold marks under 
the terms of the Dawes Plan. The first 
payment, of a like amount was made 
September 1. The progress made in 
making the Dawes Plan operative is 
shown by the dispatch to the New York 
Times from a special correspondent: 
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Mr. Young stated that he considered it 
improbable that Germany would have to 
make any further payment to him during 
September, since he believed the French and 
Belgian payments of Ruhr receipts—which 
are to be credited to Germany—would more 
than cover the 83,000,000 gold marks due 
from Germany in September when added to 
the 40,000,000 which Germany has already 
paid. 

Mr. Young said that the first payment 
from the French and Belgians on account of 
Ruhr receipts is in process of being made. 
He expects a slight delay because the amount 
is in several different currencies. 

Mr. Young now has the 40,000,000 gold 
marks on deposit at the Reichsbank, whicli 
has agreed to maintain it at gold value. He 
has requested the French and Belgians to 
convert into gold marks all money coming 
to him from them, except what is in French 
and Belgian frances. In this way he can de- 
posit the amount converted into gold marks 
in the Reichsbank and have it come under 
that institution’s guarantee that it will be 
kept up to gold value. Sums in other cur- 
rencies due from the French and Belgians 
are to be placed to Mr. Young’s credit in 
various Ruhr banks. 


THE GERMAN BANK 


One of the most essential provisions 
of the Dawes Pian is the establishment 
of the German Bank. Gates W. Mc- 
Garrah, chairman of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank, New York, has 
been appointed as the American repre- 
sentative on the board of directors of 
the new German Bank. 

An issue of the monthly review of 
economic conditions prepared by the 
Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
commented on the international effort to 
help Germany. This review while not 
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written by Mr. McGarrah, bore his ap- 
proval and is of interest as showing the 
view of the American representative. 


Forward-looking observers profess to see 
the beginning of a new era in our financial 
and commercial life; that beginning being 
marked by the lowering of money rates 
here coincident with the steps taken abroad 
for a settlement of the European turmoil. 
We have overflowing credit resources; these 
can be used in immensely increased invest- 
ment in home industries, as has already been 
pointed out, or they can be used in part in 
making advances abroad. Unless all signs 
fail, we shall presently see our huge gold 
holdings made available for world commer- 
cial credits. 

Little will be gained by rushing into a 
situation that is still far from clear, and that 
is subject to many possible changes. In- 
dividuals who lost money speculating in Ger- 
man marks are showing fresh interest again 
in Germany, possibly in the hope of recov- 
ering what they have lost. But beyond the 
formal German Government loan which is to 
be negotiated here, wisdom will prompt 
great care in the placing of large sums at 
the disposal of outside borrowers. With 
short-term advances, made in the form of 
secured banking credit, the situation will be 
tested out properly; also a better balance 
will thus be given to the international finan- 
cial structure. American finance will be 
justified in enlarging its foreign activities 
for the benefit of commercial business only 
as definite direction is given foreign affairs. 


Hungary 
AN AMERICAN BANKER’S WORK 


NEw light on the reconstruction of 

Hungary was thrown by the report 
of Jeremiah Smith of Boston before the 
Finance Committee of the League of 
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RGANIZED in_ 1900, 

the Franklin National 

Bank of Philadelphia has 
attained a remarkable growth 
through service to the banking 
and business interests of the 
United States. 


Today, with ample resources 
and increased facilities gained 
through nation-wide and for- 
eign connections, this bank is 
prepared to give, in even 
larger degree, the same ef- 
ficient and courteous service 
as in the past. 


Foreign banking in all its 
branches is transacted. Trav- 
elers’ Letters of Credit are 
issued. 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital - - 


- = = $2,000,000 


Surplus and Profits (over) - 5,800,000 




















































Keep the Nation’s Funds 


Secure 


The New York Federal Reserve Bank has just 
installed six YORK vault entrances, the 
largest and strongest that have ever been 
built—the climax of mechanical genius and 
ingenuity. 

In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK Engineers have designed and 
constructed huge vaults for Federal Reserve 
Banks in the following cities : 


Cleveland Chicago Philadelphia 

Boston Buffalo Pittsburg - 

Detroit Minneapolis Little Rock 
Jacksonville Louisville 


In designing your security or safe deposit 
vault you can seek no more reliable assist- 
ance than from YORK Engineers who dur- 
ing the last half century have erected the 
finest and best equipped bank vaults in the 
world, not only in Metropolitan Centers, but 
smaller communities as well. 


Over 120 leading New York Banks are YORK 
equipped. 
Secure Your Funds with YORK Vaults 





YORK SAFE and LOCK Co. 


55 Maiden Lane New York 
Branches 
Boston Baltimore Philadelphia 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 
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e@ & 
The oldest, largest and most 
progressive Bank in 
Manizales 


et 8 


Financing exportation of 
produce : 


coffee, hides, etc. 


Best Organized Collecting Department 


Correspondents all over Colombia, Europe and the United 
States of America 


Resources ... . 
NEPOMUCENO MEJIA M._ - 





$3,864,020.57 


President 








Nations. Mr. Smith spoke in his ca- 
pacity as the League’s Commissioner 
General for Hungary. In this position 
he is the “watch-dog of the treasury,” 
as he controls national receipts and ex- 
penditures. 

His report showed the significant 
progress made, a progress paralleling 
that of Austria toward financial order 
out of chaos. On May 1 Mr. Smith ar- 
rived in Hungary and the League plan 
began to function. On June 24 inflation 
definitely ended, and Hungarian cur- 
rency is now stabilized. 

As illustrating the rapidity of the re- 
turn of confidence, before the opening 
of the new bank, the stock of exchange 
had sunk as low as 1,000,000 Swiss 
francs. whereas it is now over 90,000,- 
000. One task was to provide funds to 
meet the treasury deficit for the year 
ended June 30. The deficit was cov- 
ered and there was a substantial saving 
for the future. The League estimates 
of revenue from sugar, salt and tobacco 
were purposelv conservative. In the last 
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i 





two months these revenues have yielded 
double the estimate and thrice the sum 
necessary for the service of the loan. 

The adverse trade balance is already 
40 per cent. lower than in 1923, due 
largely to increased exports, and Mr. 
Smith hopes the year will end with the 
balance of trade fully met from invisible 
exports. If the budgets are adhered to, 
Hungary should be self-supporting at 
the end of two years. 


Norway 


INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 


OLLOWING the adjustment of 

serious labor disputes in the early 
summer there was a decided commercial 
and industrial recovery in Norway. An 
important result of this settlement was 
an increase of exports in June to the 
highest figure for the year. 

A factor which has tended to effect 
the general financial situation favorably 
was the floating of a $25,000,000 loan, 
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Aktiebolaget Unionbanken 


Successors to Wasa Aktie Bank (established 1879), Abo Aktiebank (established 1896), 
Landtmannabanken, Aktiebolag (established 1910) 


Head Office in Helsingfors 


Offices in Wasa and ~ Abo and Branches at 57 other places in Finland 


Funds - - - 


Telegraphic Address “‘ Unionbank ” 
Banking business of every description transacted 


Fmk. 100.000.000 
“i 56.000.000 

















which was at once reflected in the up- 
ward movement of Norwegian currency. 
The proceeds of this loan will, as of- 
ficially announced, be applied in part 
on foreign debt adjustments and in part 
on the deficit of 50,000,000 crowns in 
the state budget for current fiscal year. 

Evidence of greater activity in Nor- 
wegian industries is found in the re- 
duced unemployment figures, which 
have reached the lowest point since 
1920. Working peace in the various in- 
dustries is practically assured by the 
new wage agreements, which provide 
for increases of 5 to 8 per cent., and in 
most cases for annual vacation of two 
weeks with pay. In the few cases where 
agreements have thus far not been made, 
work is being maintained, although a 
few minor strikes are in progress. 
Domestic industry is gradually resum- 
ing normal output to meet domestic buy- 
ing, although foreign competition is 
keen. 


GROWTH OF WATER POWER 


The growth of water power in Nor- 
wegian industry is illustrated by a re- 
cently published table covering the past 
decade. ‘This table shows not only the 
expansion of motive power from water- 
falls but also furnishes a comparison 
between water power and steam power. 

In 1911 Norway’s industries used a 
total of 573,854 horsepower. Of this 
102,784 was supplied by steam and 
465,087 by water. In 1920 a total of 
1,803,690 horsepower was used—a gain 
of over a million horsepower in ten 
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years. Of the total horsepower only 
176,491 horsepower came from steam; 
1,603,567 horsepower came from the 
waterfalls of Norway. 


Poland 


REORGANIZATION OF STATE BANKS 


OLAND at present is proceeding 
with two separate bank reorganiza- 
tions. One is a consolidation of local 
land banks about the Agrarian Bank 
(Bank Rolny) founded in Warsaw 
since the Armistice. This movement is 
of local significancee. The other re- 
organization is of international import. 
This movement contemplates the con- 
solidation of three government-con- 
trolled credit banks, namely, the Polish 
Domestic Bank (Polski Bank Kra- 
jowy). the State Reconstruction Bank 
(Panstwowy Bank Odbudowy), and the 
Credit Bank of Galician Cities (Zaklad 
Kredytowy Miast Malopolskich), about 
a new central institution in Warsaw to 
be known as the Domestic Economic 
Bank (Bank Gospodarstwa Krajowego). 
The establishment of this consolidated 
institution is a result of the liquidation 
of the former Polish State Loan Bank 
and the establishment on April 28 of 
the Bank of Poland as an autonomous 
bank of issue. The Polish State Loan 
Bank, wholly a government institution, 
formerly undertook distribution of gov- 
ernment credits both of public and pri- 
vate character. It is expected that the 
Bank of Poland will now serve pti 
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Ernesto Tornquist & Co. 


Limited 


Buenos Aires 


Oldest and Largest Financial House in South America 
Established in 1830 


Fully paid up Capital, Reserves and Surplus 
$16,404,289.00 Argentine Gold 


Specialize in the Investment of Foreign Capital in State, 
Mortgage, Industrial and Public Utility Bonds and Shares 


Money on Mortgages Placed Direct 


BANKING TRANSACTIONS OF ALL KINDS 


Handle Foreign Exchange and Give Prompt and Careful Attention 
to the Collection of Drafts 


Administration of Real and Personal Property 


This Bank will be Pleased to Serve You in All Business Relations 
with the Argentine and Contiguous Countries 


CORRESPONDENCE IN ALL LANGUAGES INVITED 


ry 


marily private needs, 75 per cent. of its 
capital having been subscribed by pri- 
vate interests, while the government’s 
representation is in the minority. Gov- 
ernment participation in the Domestic 
Economic Bank, on the other hand, will 
not be less than 60 per cent. The gov- 
ernment will guarantee its obligations 
up to 500,000,000 zloty ($100,000,000) 
and eventual deposits up to 100,000,- 
000 zloty ($20,000,000). 

The principal object of the new bank 
is to facilitate credit operations looking 
toward the reconstruction and expan- 
sion of public and private utilities and 
municipal projects. This bank will issue 
its own bonds against collateral for the 
financing of such enterprises. ‘The 
chaotic condition of government finances 
since the Armistice—currency deprecia- 
tion and evaporating taxes, both federal 
and municipal—has prevented any or- 
derly municipal administration. It has 
been possible to effect only minimum 
maintenance of municipal property, 





sewage, lighting systems, public build- 
ings, etc. Any expansion has been out 
of the question. The increase of urban 
population since the war has further 
emphasized the present need of repair 
and reconstruction. Such municipal 
bond issues as have been floated have 
usually reacted unfavorably. 

Currency stability since the first of 
the year affords the first opportunity for 
constructive enterprise. ‘The exhaustion 
of domestic capital resources, however, 
imposes the need of credit organization 
of adequate magnitude and solidity to 
digest local collateral, which is abun- 
dant, and, especially, to command the 
confidence of foreign capital whose in- 
cipient influx to Poland is noted. 


Japan 
A YEAR’S REMARKABLE PROGRESS 


T is little more than a year since 
Japan was stricken by the earth- 
quake and Tokio and Yokohama devas- 
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BANQUE NATIONALE DE CREDIT 


Head Office: 16, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris 


490 Branches in France 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 





Frs. 250,000,000 
“* 97,147,000 
**2,705,271,000 




















tated. The year since then has been 
one of remarkable progress toward re- 
construction, a progress which will re- 
mind Americans of the splendid recov- 
ery made by San Francisco, Baltimore 
and Galveston, when those cities suf- 
fered widespread destruction. 

An excellent review of Japan’s recon- 
structive progress is given in the Sep- 
tember issue of Japan. This issue is 
aptly called the “One Year After” num- 
ber, and contains photographs of the 
progress made as well as articles by 
leading Japanese in commercial and 
political life. 

Among these articles is one by Vis- 
count Shibusawa describing the pro- 
gressive steps by which Japan climbed 
to her present position as one of the 
great nations. Referring to the realm 
of finance his article says: 

One of the first necessities recognized by 
the awakening nation, was the need of a 
new financial system, without which no busi- 
ness could be developed. To study this 
Hirobuni Ito, later Prince Ito, made an ex- 
tensive tour of America where he studied 
the principles of banking which had been 
developed there, and brought back the re- 
sults of his investigations to Japan. 

After inaugurating and applying the prin- 
ciples of Dausing for the national system, 
the writer turned his thoughts to the needs 
»f business. He realized that business, to 
hecome great and international in character, 
must have facilities for financing itself, and 
it was from this understanding that he 
evolved the idea of the first commercial 
bank. In 1873, therefore, he founded the Dai 
Ichi Kokuritsu Ginko—literally the first na- 
tional bank. 


Another article is by Manzo Kushid: 
Managing Director of the Mitsubishi 
Bank, Tokio, in which he gives expres- 
sion to the courageous and indomitable 
attitude of the Japanese business world. 
After referring to the fact that the 
property loss in the earthquake ran to 
many millions of yen Mr. Kushida says: 


On the other hand, we must not concern 
ourselves so much with what was destroyed 
as with what will be required in order to 
put us on a new economic basis nearly 
equal to that prior to the disaster. We all 
know that the tremendous loss can not pos- 
sibly be regained in a short period. We 
must realize that the loss can be made good 
only by many years of thrift and saving. 
We must be prepared to work steadily and 
patiently with greater efficiency and better 
economy. In other words we must make up 
our minds to produce more and consume 
less, for only by accumulating this surplus 
can we hope to get fresh capital for re- 
building of our capital city, making it more 
substantial in structure and even stronger 
in economic resources. 


JAPANESE-AMERICAN ECONOMIC TIES 


Still another significant article is that 
contributed by Dr. Takuma Dan, the 
managing director of Mitsui Gomei 
Kaisha, the holding company for all the 
varied and widespread Mitsui interests. 
Dr. Dan traces the great growth of 
economic relations between Japan and 
the United States and points out that 
the United States “is bound to continue 
in supplying a larger part of recon- 
struction materials... . Japan will 
naturally want iron and steel as build- 
ing materials which America can abun- 
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dantly supply. Besides these, the 
United States has also been principal 
supplier of cotton, machinery, motor 
vehicles and petroleum.” 

Dr. Dan points out that whereas in 
1893 the United States imports to 
Japan represented only 7.2 per cent. of 
total imports, in 1923 American imports 
represented 25.8 per cent. The growth 
in the last decade is shown by the fact 
that American imports to Japan in 1914 
totaled 96,771,000 yen—in 1923 they 
totaled 551,977,000 yen, a gain in ten 
vears of nearly 500 per cent. 


Turkey 


S in the case of the European nations 
Turkey, since the war, has been 
struggling back to normal business life. 
A comprehensive review of Turkish 
commercial conditions during the past 
two vears is given in the annual report 
of the Imperial Ottoman Bank, submit- 
ted at the shareholders’ meeting in Lon- 
don on July 16. The bank’s review 
says: 


The new political order in Turkey has 
been slow in settling down. Elections first, 
then a ministerial crisis, and finally, on 
October 29, the proclamation of the republic, 
all contributed during the second half of 
1923 to keep alive those feelings of uncer- 
tainty and apprehension which are inevitable 
in times of political change. The new gov- 
ernment found itself faced with the arduous 
task of restoring a country exhausted by 
twelve years of continuous warfare and of 
directing its adaptation to a new order. 
From an economic point of view, then, it is 
not surprising that the year 1923 should 
have been marked by a stagnation even more 
pronounced than that of the year preceding. 

In Constantinople the market has_re- 
mained inactive, and business has been lim- 


ited to operations of little importance. The 
principal causes of this inactivity are: The 
uncertainty as to the internal policy of Tur- 
key and to the general policy of Europe; the 
danger to peace which arose in the early 


months of the year on the check to the nego- 
tiations at Lausanne; and lastly the destruc- 
tion of capital resources in various forms 
caused by twelve years of warfare and the 
consequent inability of the population to 


produce and therefore to purchase com- 
modities, 





The Punjab 
National Bank, Ltd. 


Established 1895 
Head Office: Anarkali Street, 
LAHORE, INDIA 


Tel. Addresses: “Stability” for head 
office and branches; “Clearance” 
for Bombay, Lahore City and 
Amballa Cantonment only. 


Capital (subscribed) .............- Rs. 50,00.000 








Capital (paid-up) .................. 27,40.335 
Reserves (31, 12, 1923) 21,50,000 
Deposits 5,43,40,402 
Total R ces 6,25,23,365 





LONDON AGENTS—Midland Bank Lim- 
ited, 5, Threadneedle St., London 
E. C. 2. 

BRANCHES—Amballa City, Amballa 
Cantonment, Amritsar, Bombay, Cawn- 
pore, Calcutta, Delhi, Dera Ismail 
Khan, Ferozepore City, Gojra, Gujran- 
wala, Hapur, Hoshiarpur, Hyderabad, 
Hafizabad, Jammu, Jhelum, Jullundur 
City, Karachi, Kasur, Lahore City, 
Ludhiana, Lyallpur, Multan City, Mont- 
gomery, Okara, Patiala, Peshawar 
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Rawalpindi City, Sargodha, Sialkot 
City, Srinagar. 


Banking Business of every description 
transacted. 

GOVIND DASS, BHAGAT, M.A., LL.B., 
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During the last year, however, crops were 
below the average. In the regions traversed 
by lines of railway and for the plateaus of 
Central Anatolia the cereal harvest was only 
moderate. Other crops were equally un- 
satisfactory; opium yielded only 2000 cases. 
as against an average of 5000; mohair, 25,- 
000 bales as against 100,000. The cultivation 
of silk attained only 10 per cent. of the re- 
sults which were usual before the war. 
These poor results are largely due to the 
diminution of the population. Certain 
products, such as figs and raisins, could not 
be entirely exported owing to the lack of 
labor available for packing. 

Movements in exchange have contributed 
to the stagnation of business. Sudden and 
violent fluctuations of the rate in the course 
of a month have caused important losses 
and produced panic among importers, some 
of whom have found themselves unable to 
take delivery of goods which they had or- 
dered. During the period under review the 
sterling rate has varied between 690 and 
811 piastres to the pound. It is to be re- 
gretted that speculation should have been 
able to play so large a part in the unsettle- 
ment of monetary conditions. In Turkey the 

















The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 
The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 


If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 

As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 


assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 
production of the Islands. 


Che Bank of the Philippine Islands 


Capital fully paid-up . (Pesos) 6,750,000 - ($3,375,000) 
Reserve funds . .. ** 2,250,000 - ($1,125,000) 
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currency question is free from one difficulty 
which obtains in so many other countries— 
there has been no inflation of the currency. 

The note issue has not been increased in 
the slightest degree since the war. In the 
economic world any general improvement 
of the situation is to be sought in stimulat- 
ing demand and thereby causing increased 
production, in a wider exchange of com- 
modities, in the restraint, so far as that may 
be possible, of speculation, and not, as some 
people are disposed to believe. in artificial 
measures of assistance, which at best are 
merely palliatives. 


India 
PROTECTION FOR STEEL INDUSTRY 


pNP has reached the “infant in- 

dustry” stage of industrial develop- 
ment, and a protective tariff on steel 
has just been passed to develop self- 
sufficiency in that product. One-quarter 
of India’s total import trade, amounting 
in the year ended March 31, 1924, to 
2.276.265.0000 rupees (average value 
$0.31). was in steel or steel products; 
10 per cent. was in iron and steel alone ; 
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10 per cent. machinery; and 5 per cent. 
railway equipment. Under competitive 
conditions India was able to supply at 
home only the simpler iron and steel 
products, and these comprised less than 
half of the demand in iron and steel 
alone. 

India’s iron and steel industry, which 
has been developed during the last few 
years, is making rapid strides. Large 
deposits of iron ore of excellent quality 
are found in India, as well as sufficient 
quantities of flux, and ample coal of fair 
thermal capacity. The natural advan- 
tages are partially offset, however, by 
the high cost of skilled foreign and con- 
sulting experts which must be brought 
in from abroad. During 1923 it is es- 
timated that India’s production of pig 
iron including ferro-alloys amounted to 
450,000 long tons—an increase of 100, 
000 long tons over the preceding year, 
and that the production of iron ore has 
increased in like proportion. 

The adoption of a tariff on steel em- 
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UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 


(UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES) 
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Swiss francs 16,000,000 
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St. Gall ZURICH Winterthur 
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The Bank will be pleased to handle your Swiss business, such 
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phasizes the fact that India is experi- 
encing something of an_ industrial 
awakening. The Indian Tariff Board is 
continuing its public inquiry into the 
question of protection for the paper and 
cement industries. 

Considering that the Indian textile 
industry has developed largely under 
competitive conditions, its growth dur- 
ing the last decade is interesting. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1913-14 the output 
was only 1,164,000,000 yards but for 
the vear ended March 31, 1924, it had 
increased to 1,700,000,000 yards. Still 
more significant is the fact that produc- 
tion during the last three years has been 
maintained, indicating that the wartime 
grow th of the industry was economically 
sound and that it has been able to hold 
up since the regular channels of inter- 
national trade have been reopened. The 
progress of the industry has been handi- 
capped not only by keen competition 
from foreign countries but also by a de- 





cline in the domestic consumption of 
cotton cloth during recent years. 


TRADE OUTLOOK 


In spite of unsettled commercial con- 
ditions throughout the world India has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree in re- 
establishing its export business. 

The first three months of the year, 
January to March, inclusive, constitute 
the active exporting season in India, and 
for that reason oversea shipments dur- 
ing this period serve very well as a 
measure of India’s trade recovery. 

Exports of Indian merchandise dur- 
ing the first quarter of the present year 
reached 1,140,000,000 rupees, as com- 
pared with 940,000,000 rupees for the 
same period of 1923 and 730,000,000 
rupees for the first three months of 
1922. For the first quarter of 1914 ex- 
ports were valued at 700,000,000 rupees. 
After due allowance is made for the dif- 
ference in the 1914 and 1924 price 
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levels, it is seen that India’s exports 
have about reached their pre-war 
volume. 
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International Banking Notes 


The Union Banking Corporation, organ- 
ized in August under the banking law of the 
State of New York, has opened offices at 39 
Broadway for the purpose of engaging in 
international banking, with a paid in capital 
and surplus of $500,000. The directors are: 
J. Groeninger, managing director of the 
Halcyon Line, Rotterdam; E. Roland Har- 
riman, vice-president of W. A. Harriman & 
Co., Inc.; H. J. Kouwenhoven, managing di- 
rector the Bank voor Handel en Scheep- 
vaart, Rotterdam; Samuel F. Pryor, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc.; J. P. Ripley, 
secretary of W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc, 
and J. D. Sawyer, vice-president of W. A. 
Harriman & Co., Ine. 


O} 


The 147th semi-annual report of the Bank 
of New South Wales, Sydney, covering the 
six months ending March 31, 1924, shows net 
profits for the six months after the usual de- 
ductions of £458,621, which, when added to 
the balance of £154,538 brought forward 
from the preceding half year, made the sum 
of £613,159 available for distribution. Out 
of this amount two interim dividends at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum, calling for 
£300,000, were paid (for the quarters ended 
December 31, 1923 and March 81, 1924, re- 
spectively) and £150,000 added to the re- 
serve fund, leaving a balance of £163,159 
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to be carried forward to the next half year’s 
profit and loss account. Total assets of the 
institution on March 31 were £79,209,080 (of 
which £13,061,872 consisted of coin, bullion, 
government legal tender notes and cash at 
bankers.) On the debit side of the state- 
ment deposits, accrued interest and rebate 
amounted to £55,043,478. The paid-up cap- 
ital of the bank is £6,000,U00 and its reserve 
fund £4,050,000. During the half year 
branches of the bank were opened at Cess- 
nock, Chatswood, Hurstville and Katoomba 
in New South Wales; Colbinabbin, East and 
South Melbourne in Victoria, and Taihape 
in New Zealand, making the total number 
of its branches and agencies 400.. 


® 


The net profits of the Banco Nacional 
Ultramarino, Lisbon, for the year ended 
December 31, 1923, after payment of all ex- 
penses, amounted to esc. 12,902,698. This 
sum has been applied as follows: 





Esc. 
To extra reserve fund .......... seveeeee---3, 800,000 
dividend on working shares “granted 
to staff 190,650 
* pension fund of the staff.................... 125,871 


“* dividend of 30 per cent. to the share- 
holders (which includes 14 per cent. 
already distributed) ......... ......7, 200,000 
“ Portuguese taxes on total “dividend | 
(by agreement with the director 
MOMOTRE TOE GAWD) occcicscscicocissnccressnee 
Carried forward . 


1,101,435 
484,739 


The Banco Nacional Ultramarino has a 
paid up capital of esc. 24,000,000; permanent 
reserve fund esc. 24,000,000; and an extra 
reserve fund of esc. 6,200,000. Total re- 
sources stand at esc. 1,790,631,484. Dr. 
Joao Henrique Ulrich is governor of the 
bank, which is the state bank of the Portu- 
guese Colonies. The interests of the bank 
in the United States are represented by the 
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NEMO IN PATRIA SUA PROPHETA EST 
NADIE ES ALCALDE EN SU PUEBLO 


So run the old Latin and Spanish sayings meaning that our abilities are never 
fully recognized in our own country. Li 
exception which proves the accepted rule, and that is the Banking Business, 
where intimate knowledge of the people and country is a prerequisite to 


The secret of our successful handling of collections is the fact that we know 
drawees intimately and are therefore in a unique position to safeguard your 
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PONCE, PORTO RICO 
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Trust Company of North America at 93 Lib- 
erty street, New York. Col. Thomas H. 
Birch is president of this latter institution. 


© ‘ 


lhe Yokohama Specie Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of 6 per cent., 
has transferred 3,000,000 yen to reserve and 
has carried 5,268,835 yen to profit and loss, 
according to a cable from the home office to 
the New York office at 120 Broadway. 


© 


The fifty-seventh annual report of the Im- 
perial Ottoman Bank, Constantinople, which 
covers the year ending December 31, 1923, 
shows net profits, after providing for bad 
and doubtful debts, of £131,511, which when 
added to the balance of £194,693 brought 
forward from the year 1922, made available 
the sum of £326,205. Out of this amount 
£197,834, the sum required for difference on 
conversion of the assets and liabilities into 
sterling currency at the rates pravailing on 
December 31, 1928, was deducted, leaving 


a balance of £128,371 to be carried forward 
to the current year’s profit and loss account. 
Total assets of the institution on December 
31 were £22,018,728, a large proportion of 
which was liquid in character—cash in hand 
and at bankers alone amounting to £4,982,- 
(44. ‘The capital of the bank is £5,000,000. 
© 

The capital of the Commercial Bank of 
Australia, Limited, has been increased by 
the issue of 457,894 ordinary shares at a 


| 


premium of 10s. per share. This issue was 
promptly absorbed, and at the last balance 
date, June 30, 1924, the sum of £316,103 had 
been received on account of capital and 
premium, leaving £141,291 still to be paid by 





ETIENNE CLEMENTEL 


Minister of Finance for France, formerly president 
of the International Chamber of Commerce 
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= Rotterdam Amsterdam = A 
= The Hague = 
= : ne = prog 
= Capital . . . « .  fl75,000,000 = alth 
= Reserve . . . . . 37,000,000 z vexa 
= ° e . ; = dep1 
= Every description of banking business transacted, = afte: 
= including the making of collections, the issuance of = T 
= travellers letters of credit and documentary letters = enjo 
= of credit, buying and selling of foreign exchange = for 
= and of stocks and shares. = amor 
= ; —_ 2 £67 
= Our large capital and complete organization en- = bank 
= able us to handle matters entrusted to our = £62 
= care with efficiency and promptness. = £10. 
= Representative for the United States = — 
= = anc 
= J. Enderman, 14 Wall Street, New York = T 
STAM dUNNNUUUVUUUUUUNEUUUSOEOUUOOEEOUOUEEUOUEE YH 0HEELOVEEOUUUEUUOUEOAGOOEUUSUOEEUUCOUOUOUEEUGOOUEOOOOUEOOGOOEOUOOOEEOOOOOEUOOOOEUOOOUEOOOEOOOOOOEOOONE imp! 
the shareholders when due. Upon receipt of financially strong, being the main support of a 
this amount the paid capital will amount the monetary system of the republic, having ™ 
to £2,697,574 as opposed to £2,626,928 on total resources of $2,000,000. 
June 30, 1924, and reserve fund £420,645 as 
opposed to £350,000. Net profits for the © 
year showed an increase of £30,124 as com- 
pared with the previous year. Net profits The fourth annual report of the Anglo- 
amounted to £264,542, to which was added Polish Bank, Ltd., Warsaw, for the year 
the amount brought forward, £44,785, mak- ended December 31, 1923, shows net profits 
ing a total of £309,327. Total resources for the period of P. M. 48,177,988,000, which 
of the bank stood on June 30, 1924, at when added to P. M. 23,483,000, the balance 
£22,298,913. brought forward from the preceding twelve = 
© months, made P. M. 48,201,471,000 available 
for distribution. From this amount the fol- ua 
Purchase of the National Bank of Nicara- lowing appropriations were made: P. M. 2, 
gua by the government from the controlling 408,899,000 transferred to reserve capital; 
group of international bankers in New York P. M. 200,000,000 to pay a dividend at the 
has been formally consummated. The new rate of 200 per cent. per annum; P. M. 16,- 
directorate is headed by Robert F. Loree, 017,081,000 to tantieme, and P. M. 16,701,- 
president of the Bank of Central and South 390,000 reserved for taxation, leaving a bal- 
America, and includes Abram F. Lindberg, ance of P. M. 12,874,101,000 to be carried 
Central and South America’s financial ex- forward to the current year’s account. Since 
pert, and Dr. Jeremiah Jenks, noted econ- the close of the year under review the paid- 
omist and research professor of government up capital of the institution has been in- 
and public administration at New York creased to P. M. 1,000,000,000. Prince Stan- 
University, in addition to five prominent islas Lubomirski is president of the Anglo- , 


Nicaraguans now in the United States. 
The bank was established in 1912 and is 
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Polish Bank, Ltd., and Arthur C. D. Gaird- 
ner, vice-president. 
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The Standard Bank of South Africa 


Position During 1923 Reflects Distinct Progress 


SURVEY of events during the 

year 1923 shows that South 

Africa has made _ substantial 
progress in many branches of trade, 
although the country is still beset by 
vexatious problems resulting from the 
depression which has followed in the 
aftermath of the war. 

The Standard Bank of South Africa 
enjoyed a satisfactory year. Net profits 
for the year ended March 31, 1924, 
amounted to £456,396, an increase of 
£67,572 over the previous year. The 
bank’s total resources now stand at 
£62,580,335. The authorized capital is 
£10,000,000; subscribed capital £8,- 
916,660; paid up capital £2,229,165; 
and reserve fund £2,893,335. 

The year 1923 shows a substantial 
improvement in the gold mining indus- 


try. The Transvaal gold output during 
the year was of the highest value on 
record. The diamond industry had a 
fairly good year in comparison with 
the previous year. Coal production and 
the mining of tin and copper showed a 
very satisfactory increase. The situa- 
tion of the farming industries remained 
sound and on the whole quite favorable. 

At the one hundred and eleventh 
ordinary general meeting of the share- 
holders of the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, held in London on July 23, last, 
Stanley Christopherson, presiding chair- 
man, addressed the shareholders in part 
as follows: 

“The vear under review has been one 
during which the nations of the world 
have still been struggling to overcome 
the aftermath of the war. with all its 
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Agents’ office in New York of the Standard Bank of South Africa 
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ROWLAND SMITH 


Joint Agent Standard Bank of 
South Africa 


HE New York agency of the Standard 

Bank of South Africa is managed by 
twoagents. Rowland Smith has had a wide 
experience in the foreign field, covering 
British, Australian, African and American 
banking. He joined the bank in London in 
1902 and in 1905 was sent to New York. 
After serving this bank for seventeen years, 
he left, to become associated with the New 
York agency of the Bank of British West 
Africa, Ltd. in the capacity of joint agent. 
He stayed here but three years, however, 
and on January 1, 1923, he again joined the 
force of the Standard Bank of South Africa 
as joint agent. 

American importers and exporters who 
employ the services of the New York agency 
of the Standard Bank of South Africa re- 
ceive the benefit of the personal knowledge 
of foreign markets and customs gained by 
the agents during their years of experience 
in the foreign field. 
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Corner of banking lobby showing ample tellers’ windows 
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R. GIBSON 


Joint Agent Standard Bank of 
South Africa 


HE other agent in New York of the 

Standard Bank of South Africa is 
R. Gibson. Mr. Gibson’s banking career 
started in 1905, at which time he joined the 
staff of Barclay & Co., Ltd., in England. 
In 1911 he became associated with the 
Standard Bank of South Africa and was 
sent to Durban, Natal. The following year 
he was transferred to Lourenco Marques, 
Portuguese, East Africa, where he served for 
five years, finally being appointed account- 
ant. In 1918 he was transferred to one of 
the Cape Town Branches, serving in the 
capacity of accountant, and the following 
year he was appointed manager at the 
Zanzibar branch of the bank. 

Mr. Gibson came to New York as an ac- 
countant in 1920, and in January 1923 he was 
appointed joint agent of the New York 
agency. Due to his personal experience in 
Africa he can give exceptional service to 
those engaged in foreign trade. 






























General office of the New York Agenc Standard Bank of South Africa 
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difficulties and its dangers, difficulties 
and dangers which were increased so 
alarmingly by the post-war slump—not 
a pretty word, but certainly expressive. 
South Africa has not been an exception 
to the general rule, and I venture to put 
in the forefront the fact that during this 
twelve months South Africa has not 
struggled in vain. 

“IT am inclined to say that, look where 
we may, we shall find no retrograde 
movement; on the contrary, in many 
branches of trade we see real improve- 
ment. I do not suggest that it has 
been smooth sailing. The individual 
trader has had to keep his weather-eye 
wide open, while our own officers—be 
they at the head of our great institu- 
tion, or in other spheres scattered 
throughout South and East Africa— 
have had to exercise more than their 
customary discretion in dealing with the 
daily business of the bank, but I con- 
fidently state that the general position 


during the last twelve months reflects 
distinct progress. 


QUESTION OF THLE RESTORATION OF THE 
GOLD STANDARD 


“A point that needs touching on, but 
not with a view to advancing arguments 
one way or the other, is that of the 
question of the restoration of the gold 
standard, seeing that statements have 
appeared in which it has been suggested 
that South Africa might ignore the rest 
of the world on this vital question. 

“With the constant influx of gold into 
the United States, a time must come 
when the whole situation will have to be 
reviewed from an international point of 
view, both in the interests of the United 
States and in the interests of those coun- 
tries who wish to give consideration to 
a return to a gold standard. 

“All that I want to urge now is that 
before the Union Government takes any 


The import credit department 
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The bill department 


definite steps it shall give the question 
the most careful and critical considera- 
tion. Bankers, merchants, and any other 
authority should be given a hearing. It 
should not be a decision arrived at by a 
department of the government. ‘The 
question bristles with difficulties and 
with debatable points, and all interested 
should be allowed to state their case. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


“To turn to the balance-sheet, it 
shows very little change as compared 
with last year, but I will refer briefly 
to the more important figures. In the 
first place, you will observe a reduction 
of about £120,000 in the amount repre- 
senting notes in circulation. 

“In terms of the Currency and Bank- 
ing Act of 1920 the right to issue notes 
in the Union passed from the commer- 
cial banks to the Reserve Bank, and the 
amount outstanding on June 30 was 
paid over to the Reserve Bank in terms 
of that Act, so that this is the last time 


this item will appear, except as regards 
notes issued outside the Union. 

“Deposit, current, and other accounts 
show very little change, the reduction 
as compared with last year being less 
than 1 per cent. 

“Drafts outstanding and acceptances 
under credits are about £500,000 lower, 
but the figure was higher than usual 
last year, as it included bills rediscount- 
ed with the Reserve Bank, a liability 
which did not exist on March 31 last. 

“The figures representing liability 
for customers’ bills for collection also 
show some contraction, but, as these 
figures fluctuate considerably from time 
to time, they can only be regarded as a 
very rough indication of the increase or 
decrease in the volume of South African 
trade. 

“Tf you turn now to the assets side of 
the balance-sheet, you will see that our 
cash position remains practically un- 
changed, representing, with bills of ex- 
change, a little over 33 per cent. of 
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Cable department 


The foreign exchange department 
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our liabilities for deposits and note cir- 
culation. 

“Investments also show little change, 
the slight decrease being partly account- 
ed for by the fact that certain govern- 
ment securities have matured. 

“Our bills discounted and advances to 
customers show a decrease compared 
with last year of a little over a million. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


“If you will turn now to the profit 
and loss account, you will see that the 
net profits for the year amounted to 
£456,396, as compared with £888,824 
for the previous year, an increase of 
£67,572. The result is that, although 
the amount of undivided profits brought 


The accountants’ office 


The total, however, is just on 32 mil- 
lions, as compared with 33 millions in 
the previous balance-sheet, and the de- 
crease, representing as it does less than 
3Y% per cent., is not of great importance. 

“Bank property and premises show 


an increase of, roughly, £113,000, 
chiefly on account of the expenditure 
on our premises in London and Cape 
Town, and also the purchase or erection 


of premises in various places in South 
Afric 


forward was about £73,000 less, the 
total is restored to within £6000 of 
what it was a year ago. 

“With the sum of £117,967 brought 
forward from the previous year, and net 
profits amounting to £456,396, there is 
available a total of £574,364, from 
which we have already taken £156,041 
for the payment of the interim dividend 
in January. We have also appropriated 
£50,000 to write down bank premises, 
leaving £368,322 still to be disposed of. 
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Out of this we recommend that £100, 
000 be allocated to the bank’s pension 
fund, and a final dividend of 7s per 
share be paid, amounting to £156,041, 


leaving £112,281 to be carried forward 
to the next account.” 

Following is the bank’s balance sheet 
for the last banking year: 


BALANCE SHEET, MARCH 31, 1924 


LIABILITIES 
£ 
saenee 2y229,165 
. 2,893,335 
601,333 


Paid-up capital . 
teserve fund a 
Notes in circulation — 
Deposit, current, and other ac- 
counts, including provision for 
contingencies oe 48,518,048 
Drafts outstanding and _ accept- 
ances under credits ........ 1,684,320 
Customers’ bills for collection, per 
Re SS 
Profit and loss, balance as per ac- 


count below 368,322 


62,580,335 


ASSETS 


Cash in hand and with bankers 
(including deposit of £2,480,768 
with South African’ Reserve 
Bank in terms of the Union of 
South Africa “Currency and 
Banking Act, 1920”) and cash at 
Call amd Short MOC Ce... cceceoeeseeeeeeeee 10,030,649 
Native gold in hand and in transit 201,249 
*Investments: British Government 
securities, Colonial Government, 
municipal and other securities 
(including deposits of stock with 
the Union Government). Bank 
of British West Africa Ltd., 
33,334 £10 shares £4 paid... . 5,103,817 


Bills of exchange purchased and 


current at this date. 6,168,956 


Bills discounted, advances to cus- 
tomers and other accounts................31,931,857 
Remittances in transit 2000000... 1,578,106 


Customers’ bills for collection, per 

contra 6,285,809 
Bank property and premises (in- 

cluding furniture and fittings) 

at cost, less amounts written off 1,247,305 


Stamps, stationery, and open pol- 
icies 








62,580,335 


*These investments appear at, or under cost, and below market values, as at March 31, 1924. 
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Banque Nationale de Crédit, Paris, France 


HE Banque Nationale de Crédit, 

the head office of which is at 16, 

Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, has 
a subscribed capital of Frs. 250,000,000 
and a paid up capital as of December 
31, 1923 of Frs. 250,000,000. This 
bank was founded in June, 1913, and 
had to undergo in its early days all the 
turmoil and confusion incidental to the 
Great War, but it emerged from the 
ordeal unscathed and with balance-sheet 
figures greatly expanded. The latter 
result, due partly to the inflation 
characteristic of the war period, is also 
attributable to the growth of business 
consequent on new developments and 
the opening up of branches in many 
parts of France, the bank having pur- 
sued a vigorous policy of branch ex- 
tension. 

During 19238, new offices were opened 
at Paris, Bernay, Castelnaudary, Gien, 
Le Puy, Nevers, Nogent-le-Rotrou, 
Pithiviers and Rambervillers. Besides 
the head office at Paris there were 203 
branches and agencies open for business 
in April, 1924, in addition to 29 
bureaux de quartier in Paris and sub- 
urbs, and 257 weekly offices, making in 
all 490 points of direct contact with the 
bank’s clientele. Immediately after the 
Armistice a branch, with some agencies 
attached, was opened at Strasbourg, but 


these were subsequently made over to 
the Comptoir d’Escompte de Mulhouse. 
Further, on account of German post- 
war banking legislation, the process of 
development mapped out for the Rhine- 
land had to be abandoned, but the bank 
is represented by a subsidiary concern, 
“Le Comptoir d’Escompte des Pays 
Rhénans” at Cologne, Dusseldorf, and 
Coblenz, as well as at Mayence and 
Wiesbaden. 

An important event in the bank’s his- 
tory was the taking over of the Banque 
Francaise pour le Commerce et |’ Indus- 
trie, which was established in 1901 and 
had a paid-up capital of Frs. 100,000- 
000. 

In 1923 the bank, which till then had 
a subscribed capital of Frs. 500,000,- 
000, of which Frs. 261,965,750 were 
paid up, changed its capital which, here- 
tofore, was Frs. 250,000,000, entirely 
paid up, so that all the present shares 
are fully paid up, according to the cus- 
tom of the great French banks. 

During the last year the development 
of the bank has been great, the total of 
the balance sheet rising from Frs. 2,- 
944,713,203 to Frs. 3,238,551.226. The 
net profit for last year was Frs. 32,165,- 
727.23, being Frs. 89,810.00 in excess 
of that for 1922. 


Liabilities and Assets of the Banque Nationale de Crédit 


Dec. 31, 
1919 


Dec. 31, 
1920 1921 1922 1923 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 


Liabilities: Francs Francs Francs Francs Francs 


75,000,000 
59,591,123 


Capital paid up ... 
Reserve funds .... 
Current and deposi 
Acceptances 38,381,714 
Sundry accounts . 7,214,649 
Profit balance 15,980,642 


204,833,750 
89,260,919 
.---2,224,148,800 2,477,819,885  2,103,135,227 2,496,157,976  2,778,568.916 
80,323,956 
23,262,001 
27,232,441 


213,007,250 
90,460,729 


261,965,750 
91,871,836 


250,000,000 
93,430,618 


23,126,061 
16,509,482 
30,644,870 


38,728,242 
23,913,482 
32,075,917 


55,637,739 
28,748,224 
32,165,727 





Total liabilities 


Assets: 
Cash 100,181,734 
Due from other banks... -... 389,930,834 
Treasury 1 829.142, 895 
Bills 498,138,276 
Investments ......... aed 8,207,471 
Current accounts . .... 338,986,464 
Loans - 170,841,937 
Liability for acceptances 38,381,714 
Sundry accounts ... 19,075,824 
Bank )remises 17,429,979 








167,732,320 
413,575,468 


t 1,341,896,511 1,184,117,756 1,627,462,120 1,647,053.079 


25,911,729 
521,098,204 
289,864,343 

80,323,956 

24,578,839 

37,751,582 


2,420,316,928 2,902,732,952 2,476,883,619 2,944,713,203 3,238,551,226 


181,863,088 
290,071,317 


215,702,867 
209, 233,056 


180,904,607 
284,571,339 


31,812,154 
396,784,273 
255,486,205 

23,126,061 

48,855,125 

64,767,640 


62,274,555 
387,441,501 
264,335,930 

38,728,242 

52,778,467 

86,756,465 


59,919,593 
442,592,546 
453,187,266 

55,637,739 

22,948,873 

91,736,180 








Total assets 


2,420,316,928 2,902,732,952 2,476,883,619 2,944,713,203 3,238,551,226 
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| to an old Pa on 86th Street, New 

| York City, for the modern and up-to- 

' date banking quarters of a branch of 
The Chatham and Phenix National Bank of the 
City of New York. 


Thomas M. James Company 
3 Park Street, Boston 342 Madison Ave., New York 


Architects and Engineers 


We would be glad to help you solve your 
bank building problem 


Write us for booklet 


























Providing Capital for Agriculture 
Article XIX of a Reading Course in Banking 
By Glenn G. Munn 


Formerly with Chase National Bank; instructor in banking, Hudson County and Elizabeth 
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IKE the manufacturer, the farmer 
has two kinds of capital require- 
ments. He needs short-term or 

current funds to carry him through the 
period beginning with the preparation 
of the soil, planting and cultivating 
crops, to harvest time, in the same way 
as the manufacturer requires credit to 
purchase raw materials and labor to 
produce the finished merchandise in 
readiness for the market. But the 
farmer also needs long-term or perma- 
nent capital to finance the purchase of 
farm land and buildings, just as the 
manufacturer requires a plant with 
buildings and machinery. 

There is a fundamental distinction 


between the farmer’s operating needs, 
and his need of a permanent means of 


financing his land investment. Credit 
extended to farmers for the purpose of 
facilitating farm operations, that is, the 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting of 
crops, the purchase of implements and 
tools, the breeding, raising, fattening, 
or marketing of live stock, and dairying, 
is agricultural credit. This is short- 
term credit when in aid of operations 
capable of completion within nine 
months, as in planting and harvesting of 
crops or the raising of the smaller meat 
animals, but is intermediate-term credit 
when granted to finance operations re- 
quiring from nine months to three years, 
as in the case of raising beef cattle. On 
the other hand, credit extended to en- 
able farmers to purchase land or to pay 
off existing indebtedness on such land, 
's larm mortgage credit. Although 
larm mortgage loans granted by private 
farm mortgage companies sometimes 
provide for maturities as short as three 
years. such mortgages are always sub- 


ject to renewal, so that farm mortgage 
credit can be said to be essentially long- 
term. The Federal farm loan system 
provides for farm mortgage loans of as 
long as forty years’ duration. 

In the main, agricultural credit is 
now provided by a different class of 
banking institutions from those supply- 
ing farm mortgage credit. The sources 
of capital to promote agriculture are 
listed in the outline. This differentia- 
tion in sources of credit in aid of farm- 
ing is parallel, of course, to the sources 
open to industrial and mercantile con- 
cerns, which finance their current re- 
quirements by means of loans from com- 
mercial banks, and their long-term or 
permanent capital requirements through 
the sale of stocks (and in part by 
bonds). Since farming is not conducted 
under the corporate form, permanent 
financing by means of stock issues is 
obviously impossible, with the result 
that farmers must have recourse to the 
only other practical alternative—mort- 
gages on their land. 


CATTLE LOANS 


Because of the longer time required 
to raise cattle than hogs or sheep, and 
the larger investment in cattle, the great 
bulk of livestock loans are cattle loans. 
Such loans are made for the purpose of 
financing the cattle industry, which in- 
cludes such specialties as breeding, graz- 
ing (on ranches), feeding, fattening, 
dairying, and marketing. They may 
be divided in three classes, namely, 
feeder, stocker, and dairy loans. Feeder 
loans, also known as steer loans, are the 
most important and voluminous. They 
are made on beef steers ready for the 
last stage of feeding prior to their sale 
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OUTLINE OF 


I]. Sources of capital for agriculture: 


1. Short or intermediate-term—to 
finance agricultural operations 
and movement of crops. 

a. Commercial banks and_ trust 
companies. 

b. Cattle loan companies. 

c. Co-operative associations of 
agricultural producers. 

d. National agricultural credit 
corporations and Federal in- 
termediate: credit banks. 


. Long-term—to finance the pur- 
chase of farm land or to pay off 
existing indebtedness thereon. 

a. National banks, except in New 
York and Chicago (with lim- 
itations). 

b. State banks 
panies. 

c. Savings banks. 

d. Farm mortgage companies. 

e. Joint-stock land bank system. 

f. Federal land bank system (na- 
tional farm loan associations 
and Federal land banks). 


and trust com- 





ARTICLE 


XIX 
II. Principal kinds of agricultural loans: 
1. Cattle (usually secured by chattel 
mortgage). 
a. Feeder. 
b. Stocker. 
ce. Dairy. 
. Grain—secured by 
a. Elevator and warehouse re- 
ceipts. 
b. Chattel mortgage on grain on 
farms. 
. Cotton—secured by 
a. Warehouse receipt. 
b. Bill of lading. 
c. Cotton “tickets.” 


. Principal kinds of farm mortgage 
loans: 
1. Loans with original principal ma- 
turing in from three to five years. 
2. Amortization loans with gradual 
reduction of principal over period 
of from five to forty years. 








as finished beef. Such loans have a 
maturity of from three to six months. 
Stocker loans are made on bulls and 
cows for breeding purposes, and on 
young calves. They normally have a 
maturity of six months, subject to three 
or four renewals, and require about fifty 
per cent. margin. Dairy loans are 
made to finance the purchase of high 
grade cows and purebred sires to im- 
prove the strain and thereby the effi- 
ciency of the dairy business. Their pre- 
vailing maturity is six months, subject 
to four or five renewals. 

A very large part of the cattle loan 
business is monopolized by cattle loan 
companies. ‘They are sometimes separ- 
ately organized companies, but in most 
instances are affiliated with, or owned or 
controlled by state or national banks, 
located at or near the large stock yards, 
or in producing centers. In numerous 
cases. cattle loan companies are con- 
nected with banks specializing in the 
live stock business, and use the same 
building and official personnel. The 


function of these companies is to relieve 
the commercial banks from the burden 
of carrying cattle paper, the handling 
of which not only requires special know- 
ledge of the business, but under normal 
conditions amounts to millions of dollars. 
Very often these companies act as mid- 
dlemen between  cattlemen-borrowers 
and ultimate investors, i. e., banks in the 
large centers. Most classes of cattle 
paper are eligible for rediscount at the 
Federal intermediate credit banks (or- 
ganized under the Agricultural Credit 
Act of 1923), and some are eligible for 
rediscount by the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

The soundness of cattle paper de- 
pends first upon the integrity and ability 
of the borrowing cattleman. Cattle 
loans are generally secured by a chattel 
mortgage on the cattle, and oftentimes 
the cattle are branded so that the ani- 
mals subject to the mortgage can be 
easily distinguished, but there is a say- 
ing that “the brand on the man is more 
important than the brand on the steer.” 








A letter from Albany 


The records of The Massachusetts Bank, the direct forbear of The 
First National Bank of Boston, show that the Directors met on Fri- 
day, November 30th, 1787, and— 


<<In consequence of a Letter recd. from Edward Compiton Esq. of 


Albany, and after considering the same, chose Mr. Lowell &F Mr. 
Walley a Committee to answer said letter.” 


With conscientious prompt- 
ness the answer was written. 
In the course of several days it 
reached Albany, and no doubt 
Mr. Compiton appreciated the 
speed of the reply. 

Today Albany isa near neigh- 
bor. The bank’s system of com- 
munication brings the whole 
country close to you. From 


Maine to California a chain of 


792 correspondent banks is wait- 
ing to serve you. And around the 


world The First National Bank 
has established 17,000 active 
banking contacts. 

Ifyour business concerns ]um- 
ber from Oregon, or spice from 
the Orient, it is a matter scarce- 
ly more difficult than a telephone 
call to Albany. 

It is one aspect of the useful- 
ness of this bank that, through its 
widespread organization, it can 
be useful to you, avywhere, as 
well as here at home. 
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The procedure in making cattle loans 
is as follows: (1) application of the bor- 
rower, reciting name, age, legal resi- 
dence, and location of farm; (2) sworn 
statement of financial condition (listing 
assets and liabilities); (3) statement 
showing the number and age of cattle; 
(4) inspection of the borrower’s cattle 
with reference to location, number, age, 
brands, approximate weight per head, 
and feed on hand; (5) search of records 
to ascertain whether any liens exist 
against the borrower's real or personal 
property ; (6) execution of chattel mort- 
gage in which the market value is usu- 
ally at least twenty per cent. above the 
amount of the loan; and (7) execution 
of the note. 


GRAIN LOANS 


Grain provides a collateral basis for 
the farmer, grain dealer, elevator com- 
pany, grain speculator and _ miller. 
Grain stored in granaries on farms can 
be made subject to a chattel mortgage 
and form the basis for a loan by a local 
bank. 


Local grain buyers ordinarily 
ship the grain they buy about as fast as 
it is received, so that it does not furnish 


desirable collateral. These buyers se- 
cure loans on their general assets, but 
since they sell grain about -as soon as 
they buy it, they do not require a great 
deal of capital. Buyers sell chiefly to 
grain dealers in the nearest grain center, 
to whom sales are made on contract or 
consignment, The buyer’s funds are 
not tied up for long, since the dealer to 
whom he sells allows him to draw a draft 
against himself (the dealer) supported 
by the bill of lading. 

Grain dealers, in turn, procure ad- 
vances on cars of grain in transit, fur- 
nishing bills of lading as collateral. 
Upon arrival, the bills of lading are sur- 
rendered by the bank against trust re- 
ceipts pending storage in a warehouse 
or elevator, when the elevator receipt or 
warehouse receipt is substituted for the 
trust receipt. Time loans on elevator 
receipts, evidencing the storage of grain 
in elevators, are common, and are some- 
times sought as short-term investments. 
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Warehouse receipts accompanied by in- 
surance certificates against grain consti- 
tute excellent collateral for bank loans 
with margins of from ten to twenty per 
cent. Such loans are sought by elevator 
companies, grain commission dealers, 
and millers. Loans on grain stored in 
public warehouses are defined by the 
Federal Reserve Board as ‘commodity 
paper,’ and are given a preferential 
rate of rediscount. 


COTTON LOANS 


After cotton is picked and compressed 
in bales, the grower takes it to market 
where it is sold to cotton “factors” or 
buyers. Cotton factors are agents of 
the cotton growers while buyers are rep- 
resentatives of cotton dealers or export- 
ers. Loans on cotton are granted to the 
cotton factor or buyers on cotton 
“tickets” which are given by the buyers 
to the cotton growers as a receipt for 
cotton delivered. The ticket indicates 
the weight of each bale delivered, the 
total weight, and the total price. Since 
the ticket is “cashed” by the cotton 
grower at the bank where the buyer or 
factor has arranged for credit, the bank 
retains the ticket as security. This 
ticket is good collateral because it evi- 
dences the actual payment for cotton, 
and is equivalent to a certificate of 
ownership. Moreover the cotton rep- 
resented by the ticket cannot be moved 
without its presentation. 

Cotton is shipped to the mills and to 
cotton exporters in large quantities, and 
pending accumulation of a sufficient- 
ly large tonnage, the cotton is placed 
in a local warehouse, cotton yard, or 
compress platform. Receipts obtained 
in recognition of such storage are a 
satisfactory form of collateral for loans 
in lieu of the tickets which the banks 
surrender. As in the case of grain, 
when cotton is shipped from the local 
markets in the South to the mill centers 
or export markets (New York and New 
Orleans) sight or time drafts accom- 
panied by a bill of lading are forwarded 
to the mill’s bank or exporter’s bank. 

With the bill of lading as security, 





ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 








The Present Only a Prelude 


By every standard except one the elec- 
trical industry is full-grown. Measure 
the electrical industry by the size 
of its ultimate future market and— 
extensive as the industry now is— 
it shrinks to the proportions of a mere 
pygmy. 

Take the use of electricity in the 
home, for illustration. This is one of the 
oldest and most staple electrical fields, 
yet there are at present nearly 9,000,- 
000 homes, within reach of central 


station service, that haven’t a single 
electrical appliance in them. In fact, 
they are not yet even wired. 


This is indicative of the field for 
growth on every side of the electrical 
industry—in the super power field, the 
general industrial field, on the railways, 
in the automotive field, in the radio 
field, in the household, on the farm. 
Measured by its future, the electrical 
industry, as it stands at present, has 
little more than been born. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 


Organized in 1886, Westing- 
house now comprises an organ- 








ization of 44,000 persons, and 
20 plants, with a total floor 


space of almost 10,000,000 


square feet. 


Among other notable contribu- 
tions, Westinghouse introduced 
the Alternating Current System 
pg rn 
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the bank will honor the draft. If the 
mill or exporter does not use (or ship) 
the cotton immediately, it will be placed 
in a warehouse, where it can be carried 
against a warehouse receipt. 


FARM INDEBTEDNESS 


In the last thirty years there has been 
an increase in the number of farms 
mortgaged in the United States, but a 
decrease in the ratio of mortgage debt 
to farm value. In other words, there 
has been a rise in farm values, and with 
the distribution of the total mortgage 
debt over a greater number of farms, 
the ratio of mortgage debt to farm value 
has decreased. This is equivalent to 
saying that the owner’s unincumbered 
equity per farm has undergone an in- 
crease. 

Professor Ely says that “the favorite 
intrument by which land ownership is 
achieved in this country is the farm 
mortgage.”’* The extent to which farms 
are mortgaged, and the relation between 
debt and value, are shown by the fol- 
lowing figures. In 1920, 37.2 per cent. 
of owner’s farms in this country were 
mortgaged, and this proportion had in- 
creased from 33.2 per cent. in 1910, and 
from 28.2 per cent. in 1890. While 
fewer farm were free from mortgage 
incumberances in 1920 than in 1910 or 
1890, the ratio of mortgage debt to value 
declined. In 1920, the average mort- 
gage amounted to 29.1 per cent. of the 
value of the farm, whereas in 1910 it 
was 27.3 per cent. but in 1890, 35.5 per 
cent. 

However, farm values were at a peak 
in 1920, but somewhat depressed in 
1890. According to census 
figures, the average value per farm (all 
property) in 1890 was only $3,523. 
This had increased to $6,444 in 1910, 
and to $11,546 in 1920. Farm values 
have since declined in sympathy with 
the post-Armistice deflation of prices of 
farm products, with the result that even 
with what seems a low ratio of debt to 


value in 





*“Outlines of Economics,” p. 609. 
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farm value, many farms in the Central 
and North West have been sold under 
foreclosure proceedings. A recent re- 
port of the Iowa Farm Mortgage Asso- 
ciation shows that farm mortgages in 
that state have been reduced from $1,- 
200,000,000, the peak of a few years 
ago, to $800,000,000 at present. Insur- 
ance companies foreclosed on 2,353 
farms, and estimates of money lost 
through wildcat speculation in Iowa in 
the war boom period by Iowa bankers 
range from $800,000,000 to $1,000,000- 
000. 


FARM MORTGAGES 


As before stated, borrowing by means 
of a farm mortgage as security is the 
chief means used by farmers to raise 
capital for the purpose of financing the 
purchase of land and to expand their 
operating equipment—buildings and im- 
plements. The farm mortgage is the 


earliest type of mortgage, and the 
methods of farm mortgage lending have 
become fairly well standardized. Much 


of the American practice has been 
adapted from European experience. 

Farm mortgages generally have a 
term of from three to five years, but are 
usually renewed. The borrower (mort- 
gagor) under a farm mortgage is re- 
quired to guarantee the payment of 
taxes and to keep the buildings repaired 
and insured for the benefit of the lender 
(mortgagee). In case of default in the 
payment of interest or in carrying out 
any of the mortgage provisions, the en- 
tire debt becomes immediately due. 

Up to 1916, when the Federal Farm 
Loan Act was passed, facilities for bor- 
rowing on farm mortgages were inade- 
quate in most sections of the country. 
Even up to 1913, when the Federal Re- 
serve Act was approved, National banks 
were not permitted to lend on real estate 
security. Borrowing on farm mortgage 
security was confined to the state-char- 
tered banks and to farm mortgage com- 
panies. While the importance of farm 
mortgage companies has waned some- 
what with the operations of the Federal 
farm loan system, they still do a large 
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business. In some states, they are re- 
quired to be organized under the state 
banking laws, but in others they may 
operate as unincorporated concerns. 
Usually these companies solicit mort- 
gages in their territory through local 
agents. Prospective borrowers are re- 
quired to apply for a mortgage loan on 
a form provided by the mortgage com- 
pany. Information required on this 
form, aside from that of a purely per- 
sonal nature, is along the following 
lines: 

Date of purchase. 

The acreage of property under cultivation. 

The amount of present incumbrances, if 
any. 

The fair market value of the land. 

The cash value of improvements. 

The rental value. 

The nature of the crops of the previous 
and current year and their cash value. 

The assessed value and amount of taxes. 

The character of the live stock and its 
cash value. 

The location of the farm with respect to 
railroads, towns, churches, schools, etc. 

The condition of the title to the property. 

The purpose for which the money is to be 
borrowed. 


After the application is received, the 
property is inspected by an agent of the 
company who makes a report recom- 
mending its acceptance or rejection, and 
if acceptance, proposes the terms. The 
charges on a farm mortgage loan include 
interest sufficient to assure the sale of 
the mortgage at par, plus a commission 
to cover inspection, clerical and other 
overhead costs, usually ranging from 
“2 per cent. to one percent. of the loan. 


FARM MORTGAGES AS INVESTMENTS 


As investments, ioans on farm mort- 
gages are considered very satisfactory 
provided the loan does not bear too high 
a ratio to the value of the farm. Under 
the Federal farm loan system, a farm 
loan cannot exceed fifty per cent. of the 
value of the improved farm land, and 
twenty per cent. of the value of the 
buildings. In times of, inflation, to be 
conservative, the ratio of the loan to 
value should be less. Farm mortgage 
loans have the advantage of a relatively 


high yield, safety (if properly ar- 
ranged), early maturity, freedom from 
flunctuation in the value of the principal, 
and control by the owner over his in- 
vestment. The chief disadvantages are 
that there is usually no market, and that 
they are undesirable as long-term in- 
vestments. 

Mortgage companies sometimes issue 
bands or certificates instead of selling 
bands and mortgages directly to invest- 
ors. These bonds are secured by the 
mortgages which the company has pur- 
chased. As such, they are much more 
conveniently distributed among invest- 
ors because they are sold in even and 
convenient denominations. 


THE FEDERAL FARM LOAN SYSTEM 


Out of recognition of the inadequacy 
of credit facilities open to the American 
farmer, the Federal farm loan act was 
passed on July 17, 1916. A number of 
amendments to this act have since been 
made, culminating in the important 
agricultural credit act of 1923, which 
established the national agricultural 
credit corporations and Federal inter- 
farm loan act provides an improved 
machinery of agricultural finance by 
supplying through a system of land 
banks under Federal incorporation and 
supervision, long-term credits necessary 
for the development and extension of 
agricultural operations. Its chief pur- 
poses are (1) to furnish a convenient 
and economical means of purchasing 
farm lands and to pay off existing in- 
debtedness thereon; (2) to correct the 
abuses of private farm mortgage finance, 
(8) to elevate the credit standing of ag- 
ricultureal borrowers, (4) to reduce and 
equalize interest rates on farm mort- 
gages, and (5) to increase the supply of 
capital for agricultural development. 

The- general administration of the 
system is under the control of the Fed- 
eral farm loan bureau of the Treasury 
Department at Washington, which, in 
turn, is supervised by the Federal farm 
loan board. This board is composed of 
the Secretary of the Treasury (ex- 
officio) and four other members ap- 
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HOLMES & WINSLOW 
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N interior of the new 
home of the Berkshire 
Loan and Trust Compan y 
Pittsfield, Mass., looking 
from the front of the lobby 
toward the rear of the main 
banking room and showing 
the large circular burglar 
proof vault behind the 
grilled entrance, so placed 
that it may be seen to ad- 
vantage from any point of 
the lobby. 
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pointed by the President. Its powers 
are to supervise the operations of the 
Federal land banks, farm loan associa- 
tions, and joint-stock land banks, regu- 
late intrest rates and charges on farm 
mortgage loans, supervise the issue of 
farm loan bonds, conduct examinations 
of the banks under their jurisdiction, 
issue regulations for the guidance of the 
land banks and farm loan associations, 
and issue reports showing the condition 
of the banks and agricultural credit. 
Two schemes of rural credits, both 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
farm loan board, are contemplated by 
the Federal farm loan act, namely: (1) 
Federal land bank system, and (2) 
joint-stock land bank system. The 
Federal land bank system operates 
through (a) twelve Federal land banks, 
(b) national farm loan associations, and 
(ce) agencies. The joint-stock land 
bank system operates through the joint- 
stock land banks, the number of which 
is not limited. The act provides that 





the United States shall be divided into 
twelve Federal farm loan districts, and 
that each district shall be served by a 
Federal land bank having a capital of 
not less than $750,000. The twelve 
Federal land banks are located in the 
following cities: 


. Springfield, Mass. 
. Baltimore, Md. 

. Columbia, S. C. 

. Louisville, Ky. 
New Orleans, La. 
. St. Louis, Mo. 

. St. Paul, Minn. 

. Omaha, Neb. 

9. Wichita, Kans. 
10. Houston, Tex. 
11. Berkeley, Cal. 
12. Spokane, Wash. 


CHAANCE HN 


In the Federal land bank system, 
farmers obtain loans not directly 
through the land banks, but through 
national farm loan associations, Such 
an association may be formed by ten or 
more farmers who must independently 
subscribe for shares of stock in the as- 
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sociation to an amount equal to five per 
cent. of the face of the desired loan. 
Members are, therefore, stockholder- 
borrowers who are required to pay, at 
the time the loan is granted, $5.00 in 
cash for one share of the par value of 
$5.00 for each $100 borrowed. The 
minimum capital for an association is 
$1,000 and the minimum aggregate of 
loans $20,000. 

A local association is administered by 
a board of not less than five directors 
chosen from among the members. The 
board elects a president, vice-president, 
secretary-treasurer, and a loan commit- 
tee of three members. An association 
is required to indorse the mortgage 
notes of its members. These are con- 
verted into cash at the district Federal 
land bank for the face amount, provided 
the appraised value or the mortgaged 
land is at least double that of the loan, 
and the amount borrowed by one mem- 
ber is not less than $100 or more than 
$10,000. 

An association requires no building 
and may be conducted with a minimum 
of expense. The principal routine du- 
ties fall upon the secretary-treasurer 
who receives applications for member- 
ship loans, collects interest and princi- 
pal payments, and keeps the records of 
the association. Each association is re- 
quired to subscribe for shares of the 
Federal land bank of its district (par 
value $5.00), to an amount equal to 5 
per cent. of the aggregate sum desired 
on mortgage loans. Each Federal land 
bank is managed by a board of directors 
consisting of nine members, six local, 
and three district. The local directors 
are designated by and are representa- 
tive of national farm loan associations. 
The district directors are appointed by 
the Federal farm loan board. The 
shares of the land banks may be sub- 
scribed for by any individual, firm, cor- 
poration, or by the government of any 
state or of the United States. The 
stock subscribed by the United States 
does not receive dividends. The land 
banks may establish branches within the 


land bank district with the approval of 
the Federal farm loan board. 

An application for a loan must be 
presented on a form supplied to the na- 
tional farm loan associations (or agen- 
cies in the event the farmers fail to 
co-operate in the forming of loan asso- 
ciations) by the Federal farm loan 
board. The application is then referred 
to the loan committee of the association 
which appraises the property offered as 
security, and if approved, it is for- 
warded to the Federal land bank of the 
district. The latter conducts a second 
investigation in order to satisfy itself of 
the character of the prospective bor- 
rower and the value of his property. 
If and when the loan is granted, the 
funds are forwarded to the borrower 
from the Federal land bank through the 
loan association. 

No loan can be made for more than 
fifty per cent of the value of the land 
mortgaged to secure it, of for more than 
twenty per cent. of the value of per- 
manent insured improvements thereon. 
Every loan, moreover, must be paid off 
on the amortization plan whereby the 
principal is extinguished during the 
term of the loan. That is, annual or 
semi-annual payments are required in 
an amount sufficient to meet all interest 
due and to cancel the principal at the 
maturity of the loan. The maximum 
rate of interest which a Federal land 
bank is permitted to charge is six per 
cent., and no fees or commissions are 
allowed other than those authorized by 
the Federal farm loan board. Farmers 
may take out loans for as short a period 
as five years and for as long a period as 
forty years. The advantage of the 
amortization plan is that it obviates the 
necessity for renewals with its accom- 
panying expense and fits the term of the 
loan to the farmer’s ability to pay it off. 
Under private farm mortgage finance. 
the farmers give notes of from three to 
five years’ maturity, subject to renewal. 
Each renewal necessitates the payment 
of commissions and agents’ fees, and 
when maturities occur in times of finan- 
cial stringency, farmers sometimes lose 
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their farms because they cannot get 
their loans renewed. 

The purposes for which loans may be 
made under the Federal farm loan act 
are restricted to the following: (1) to 
provide for the purchase of land for 
agricultural uses, (2) to provide for the 
purchase of equipment, fertilizers and 
live stock necessary for the proper and 
reasonable operation of the mortgaged 
farm. (3) to provide buildings and for 
the improvement of farm lands, and (4) 
to liquidate indebtedness of the owner 
of the land mortgaged incurred for agri- 
cultura] purposes. 

In addition to funds raised through 
the sale of its stock, Federal land banks 
are permitted to raise capital through 
the sale of Federal farm loan bonds 
(also known as Federal land bank 
bonds). These bands are not only the 
direct obligation of the Federal land 
bank which issues them, but are also the 
joint obligations of the entire twelve 
land banks. Their security consists of 
mortgages on farm lands, carefully se- 
lected according to reliable and uniform 
standards prescribed by the Federal 
farm loan act and the regulations of the 
Federal farm loan board. These mort- 
gages pledged as security are in turn 
secured by land at least double, or per- 
manent insured improvement equal to 
five times, the value of the loan; by the 
resources and double liability of the 
local national farm loan associations 
indorsing the loan; by the resources of 
the land bank of issue; and by the capi- 
tal and reserves of the other eleven land 
banks in the system. These bonds can- 
not be issued in an amount to exceed 
twenty times the issuing bank’s paid-up 
capital. 


JOINT-STOCK LAND BANK SYSTEM 


Joint-stock land banks are entirely 
distinct from the twelve Federal land 
banks and their relative national farm 
loan associations, although they are or- 
ganized for the same purpose and sub- 
ject to the same supervision. Any 
number of persons not less than ten can 
apply to organize such a bank and to 


issue joint-stock land bank bonds. The 
minimum capital is $250,000, which is 
not exempt from taxation, and none of 
which is furnished by the Government, 
as in the case of the Federal land banks. 

Like the loans of the Federal land 
banks, joint-stock land banks may make 
loans secured only by first mortgages, 
which must contain an agreement pro- 
viding for the repayment of the loan on 
the amortization plan, and which are 
not in excess of fifty per cent. of the 
value of the mortgaged land, or twenty 
per cent. of the permanent, insured 
improvements. Loans must be made on 
farm lands within the state in which the 
joint-stock land bank has its principal 
office, or within some one state contigu- 
ous to such state. In general, the pow- 
ers of these banks are identical with the 
Federal land banks with the following 
differences: (1) loans are made directly 
to the borrowers on farm mortgages; 
(2) loans are not restricted to the pur- 
poses specified in the case of Federal 
land banks; and (3) bond issues are 
limited to fifteen times the combined 
capital stock and surplus. Joint-stock 
land banks may not charge a rate of in- 
terest on farm loans to exceed by more 
than one per cent. the rate of interest 
established for the last series of bonds 
issued by them, and in no case more 
than six per cent. Joint-stock land 
bank bonds have the same security as 
Federal land bank bonds, except that 
they are the direct obligation of the 
bank of issue only. 


BENEFITS OF FARM LOAN SYSTEM 


The benefits of the Federal farm loan 
system may be summarized as follows: 
(1) permits long-term agricultural cred- 
its at comparatively low rates of interest 
and with easy terms of repayment; 
(2) investors in bonds of Federal land 
banks and joint-stock land banks have 
high-grade, secured, and tax-exempt in- 
terest-bearing securities, which are in- 
strumentalities of the Government, and 
issued under the supervision of the 
Federal farm loan board; (3) increased 
credit facilities granted to the farmer 
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permit him to procure equipment, im- 
plements, and supplies by cash pay- 
ments. thus working to the advantage of 
country merchants, whose business is in- 
creased and cash turnover is quickened ; 
(4) both farmers and country merchants 
are made more prosperous through in- 
creased agricultural efficiency; (5) 
tends to increase deposits of country 
banks; and (6) tends to lower the price 
of agricultural products to the ultimate 


consumers. 
READING ASSIGNMENT 


American Institute of Banking: Standard 
Banking, Chap. 8. (Agricultural and farm 
mortgage loans.) 

H. C. Moulton: Financial Organization of 
Society, Chap. 27. (Raising capital for 
agriculture. ) 

R. T. Ely: Outlines of Economics (3rd ed.) 
pp. 609-625. (Farm indebtedness and agri- 
cultural credit.) 

R. B. Westerfield: Banking Practice and 
Principles, Vol. 2, Chap. 24 (Federal farm 
loan system). 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


A. C. Wiprud: The Federal Farm Loan 
System in Operation. 

H. Myrick: The Federal Farm Loan 
System. 

I. Wright: Farm Mortgage Financing. 

I. Wright: Bank Credit and Agriculture 

Federal Farm Loan Act. 

Federal Farm Loan Board Rulings and 
Regulations. 

Agricultural Credit Act of 1923. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Distinguish between agricultural and 
farm mortgage loans. 

2. Which of these represents a short-term 
need, and which a long-term? 

3. What are the sources of capital for (a) 


agricultural loans, and (b) farm mortgage 
loans? 
4. Compare the farmer’s capital needs with 


those of a manufacturer. 
5. Have credit facilities for the farmers in 


this country always been as adequate as for 
the merchant and manufacturer? 

6. Have national banks always been per- 
mitted to lend upon farm mortgage security? 
If not, since when? 

7. What is meant by intermediate credit? 
What meant by the intermediate credit 
banks: ; 

7 For what purpose are cattle loans 
mace. - 
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9. What are the three principal classifica- 
tions of cattle loans? 

10. Explain the nature of feeder, stocker, 
and dairy loans. 

11. What is the function of cattle loan 
companies? 

12. What is the procedure in making cat- 
tle loans? 

13. Is cattle paper a desirable form of 
bank investment? Is it eligible for re- 
discount? 

14. In what direction does money tend to 
move during the cropmoving period? 

15. How do the farmer, grain buyer, grain 
dealer, elevator company, and miller, bor- 
row to carry the grain which they hold? 

16. What is “commodity paper?” 

17. Are notes secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts covering grain in warehouses or ele- 
vators good investments for commercial 
banks? 

18. How does a grain miller protect him- 
self against possible losses through declines 
in grain prices? 

19. To whom do cotton growers normally 
sell their cotton? 

20. How does the cotton buyer or “factor” 
obtain funds with which to pay the cotton 
grower? 

21. Where are the two principal cotton 
markets of the United States ? 

22. What per cent. of the cotton crop is 
normally exported and what proportion is 
retained for domestic consumption? 

23. Explain the purposes of cotton 
“tickets.” 

24. How does a cotton mill finance its 
purchases of cotton? 

25. How does a cotton mill protect itself 
against possible losses through declining cot- 
ton prices? 

26. What benefits are bestowed upon farm- 
ers by the agricultural credit act of 1923? 

27. In what ways does the Federal Reserve 
Act give preferential treatment to agri- 
cultural paper? 

28. Has there been an increase or decrease 
in the number of farms mortgaged in the 
United States in the last thirty years? 

29. In the last thirty years has the ratio 
of mortgage debt to (a) farm value, (b) 
owner’s unincumbered equity, and (c) aver- 
age value per farm, increased or decreased? 

30. What is the greatest risk in lending on 
farm mortgages? 

31. What causes farm land values to rise 
and fall? 

32. Explain the procedure used by farm 
mortgage companies in passing upon an ap- 
plication for a mortgage loan. 

33. What information from the borrower is 
required by such companies? 

34. What are the abuses of private farm 
mortgage finance which the Federal farm 
loan act strives to correct? 
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35. What is the customary term of a farm 
mortgage? 

36. What are the advantages and disad- 
vantages of farm mortgages as investments? 

37. When was the Federal farm loan act 
passed? 

38. Name five purposes of this act. 

39.By what body is the Federal farm loan 
system supervised? 

40.What is the constituency of this board, 
and what are its powers? 

41. What two schemes of farm mortgage 
credit are contemplated by the Federal farm 
loan act? 

42. Describe the methods of operation of 
the Federal land bank system. 

43. State the location of each of the twelve 
Federal land banks. 

44. What is the relation of the national 
farm loan associations to the Federal land 
banks? 

45. What is the object of the farm loan 
associations? 


46. By whom may the capital of the Fed- 
eral land banks be subscribed? 

47. (a) What is the maximum amount that 
can be borrowed on the value of the farm 
under the Federal farm loan system? (b) 
What is the maximm that can be loaned 
to one borrower? 

48. (a) What is meant by an amortization 
loan? (b) Why does the Federal farm loan 
system provide for amortization loans ex- 
clusively ? 

49. What are the various elements of se- 
curity behind Federal land bank bonds? 

50. Describe the joint-stock land bank 
system, and give three points of difference 
from the Federal land bank syseem. 

51. What are the chief benefits which have 
been derived from the Federal farm loan 
system? 

52. Name three specific legislative changes 
that have occured since 1913 to enlarge the 
credit facilities of agricultur 


We 


Insurance Advertising Conference Elects Officers 


F Pwarp A. COLLINS, assistant 

secretary of the National Surety 
Company, New York, and director of 
advertising extended to banking and 
financial houses, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference, an association of all of the ad- 
vertising and publicity men of American 
and Canadian insurance companies. 

Mr. Collins is regarded as an author- 
ity on financial advertising. He will 
speak before the financial department of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Association 
Convention in Pittsburgh this month on 
the subject, “The Psychology of the 
Financial Letter.” 

Roosevelt L. Clark, formerly chair- 
man of the Conference Committee on 
publicity, and advertising manager of 
the Continental Insurance Group, New 
York, was elected vice-president, and 
Stanley F. Withe of the Aetna Affiliated 
Companies, Hartford, was elected secre- 
tary-treasurer, succeeding John W. 
Longnecker, advertising manager of the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company. 

Leon A. Soper, advertising manager 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn., the retiring 


president, was elected junior commis- 


sioner to the National Advertising Com- 


mission—an organization of three mem- 
bers from each of the twenty-three de- 
partmentals of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World. 

The newly elected members of the 
executive committee are Clarence A. 
Palmer, advertising manager of the In- 
surance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia; E. L. Sullivan, advertis- 
ing manager of the Home Insurance 
Company; Luther B. Little, publicity 
manager of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company; J. G. Mays, vice- 
president, Royal Indemnity Company, 
and Arthur H. Reddall, advertising 
manager of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Company, all of New York. 

The Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence was organized during the 1923 
convention of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs at Atlantic City. The an- 
nual election is held during conference 
sessions during the week of the big ad- 
vertising convention, but this years 
London trip necessitated balloting by 
mail. 
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Some Bank Credit Problems 





New York.—Ebiror. 





Tue Banxers Macazine has secured the services of a capable credit man 
to answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 
Questions of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only 
the initials of the persons asking the question will be used. In case the question is 
not one of particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been 
answered before, a reply will be made by mail. 

In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that 
they be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to 
enable the editor to draw the proper conclusion. Inquiries should be addressed to 
the Editor, Bank Credit Problems, THz Bankers Macazine, 71-73 Murray Street, 











QUESTION: We occasionally re- 
ceive a statement prepared by an ac- 
countant where discounts allowed on 
sales have not been deducted from sales 
but treated as a charge against income, 
and where discounts received on pur- 
chases have been treated as other in- 
come. Do you consider this good prac- 


tice? —G. C. M. 


ANSWER: This cannot be regarded as 
good practice. Discounts allowed on sales 
should be deducted from sales in order to 
arrive at the proper net sales. It is obvious 
that an allowance in the form of discount 
given on a sale cannot be treated as income 
from sales for the simple reason that it never 
came into the business in the form of income. 
Discounts allowed should be deducted from 
gross sales in order to arrive at the net 
sales (net income from sales). Discounts 
received from purchases, on the other hana, 
do not provide any actual income to tlx 
business, but rather should be deducted from 
purchases and thereby reduce the cost of 
goods. Discounts received on purchases 
lower the cost of goods purchased and are 
not properly regarded when considered as 
other income. 


QUESTION: When a company has 
a bonded or mortgage debt shown in its 
balance sheet, should the amount that 
would be required for interest during 


the coming year be carried as a current 
liability ?—L. E. W. 


ANSWER: It is very seldom that such an 
item will even be shown in the balence sheet. 
An item of accrued interest may be shown 
and should rightfully be considered as a 
current liability. This wis simply represent 
interest accrued on a Jebt from the date 
that interest was last paid until statement 


date. While, of course, the item of interest 
for the coming year really’ represents the 
amount that the business will have to pay 
during the year, it should not be construed 
as a liability. It is an item of expense, in- 
cident for the future year’s operations, and 
along with it many other expenses will be 
incurred which are necessary for the con- 
duct of the business. Any portion of the 
principal of the funded or mortgage in- 
debtedness that will be paid by the opera- 
tion of a sinking fund during the coming 
year shuold be classed as a current liability. 


QUESTION: Desiring to bring a 
credit problem to the attention of credit 
men all over the country, I would ask 
and partly answer a question, and if you 
are in accord with my answer, I would 
appreciate your publishing same under 
the heading of “Some Bank Credit 
Problems.” Should good-will, trade- 
marks, patents, etc., be considered as 
contributing to net worth when quoting 
net worth figures in a letter? I have 
noticed cases where we write banks re- 
garding a company and they reply 
quoting an outline of the company’s 
figures, stating that it shows a net worth 
of so much. Later we have found that 
this net worth figure was contributed to 
by a substantial good-will or patent 
item. I believe it would be well if banks 
pointed out such a net worth contribu- 
tion.—E. L. H. 


ANSWER: I agree with you. It is well 
to point out the amount of net worth, ex- 
clusive of good-will, trademarks, etc. The 
following is a good form. “The December 
31, 1923 balance sheet shows a net worth 
of $............. (including good-will, trademarks, 
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ete. of $........... ).” In the balance sheet form 
prepared by the Federal Reserve Board, 
the item is omitted entirely from the asset 
side, but is shown on the liability side as 
a deduction from net worth. The banker 
considering the balance sheet as a basis for 
loans, should carry the item of good-will, 
trademarks, patents, etc., at zero. 


QUESTION: We have had some dis- 
cussion regarding the proper method of 
handling trial balances received. We 
realize that it is not desirable to place 
them on the comparison form and would 
appreciate any information that you can 
give us as to a desirable method of 
handling same. 


ANSWER: It has not been our practice 
to put them on the comparison form, but 
rather in the past we have extracted from 
the trial balance all balance sheet items of 
a current nature and on a separate sheet 
have set these items up in contrast with the 
corresponding items in the last balance sheet. 
The result is somewhat as follows: 


Trial 
Statement balance 
December June 
31, 1923 30, 1924 


Cash ; Pikopientencsasaeans __ Ee nee 
Accounts receivable . - acskananenbibien 
Notes payable ..............$..... $. 
Accounts payable 

Other payables 


ay) 


U 


= 


In some cases there were other current 
items which we could extract. This separate 
sheet was simply filed on top of the com- 
parison form and the trial balane filed in 
the statement section of the credit file. We 
have recently changed our method of 
handling trial balances from the above and 
now make a pencil notation on the top of 
the comparison form in the next vacant 
space (where a new balance sheet would 
ordinarily be placed) that a trial balance 
of a certain date has been received and a 
synopsis of same will be found on the In- 
terview Sheet. On the Interview Sheet 
(direct information sheet) of the credit file 
a notation is made as to the receipt of the 
trial balance and a synopsis of the trial 
balance as indicated above is made. The 
trial balance itself is filed in the statement 
section of the credit file and when a fresh 
balance sheet is received the pencil notation 
on the comparison form is erased and the 
balance is inserted in the usual way. The 
notation made on the Interview Sheet re- 
mains. In the case of balance sheets pre- 
pared from a trial balance, with an esti- 
mated inventory, inventory being estimated 
on a hasis to break even, by the manage- 
ment, etc., these are treated as_ balance 
sheets, placed on the form, and the fact 
that inventory is estimated is clearly pointed 
out on the face of the form. Of course, it is 
possible for the bank credit department to 
figure out the inventory required in a trial 
balance to show an even break on opera- 
tions for a certain period, but this involves 
considerable work and we do not consider it 
as necessary. 


Harold Lloyd On Thrift 


[From the Northwestern Bank News, published by the Northwestern 
National Bank of Minneapolis] 


VERYBODY knows Harold Lloyd. 
He probably is one of the best 
known, and certainly among the best 
liked, men in the world. All around 
the globe, wherever motion pictures are 
shown, they laugh at him—his tortoise 
shell rimmed glasses, and his unexpect- 


4 


ed antics. 

But such priceless photoplays as 
“Grandma’s Boy” and “Girl Shy” 
probably never would have been made 
if it had not been for a certain factor 
in the makeup of Harold Lloyd him- 
self. And this is—but wait! Let’s let 


him tell his own story as he does in his 
autobiography, published in the July 
issue of Photoplay. 

“In the early days,” relates he of the 
widely known spectacles, “I made pic- 
tures under all sorts of handicaps. 
Sometimes we turned them out in four 
days. But since ‘A Sailor Made Man’ 
I have been free to make the best pic- 
tures I knew how to make, to spend as 
much money as I wanted to, and as 
much time as was necessary to make 
them right. Whatever I have been able 
to accomplish in pictures that the pub- 
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lic has liked, has been made possible, 
I believe, by one thing—independence. 
I never have been forced to make bad 
contracts. 

“And that independence of mine has 
been based largely upon the fact that I 
was financially independent almost from 
the start, because I saved my money. I 
was never in debt, never up against it, 
and I could choose my own path. 

“In every business,” goes on Mr. 
Lloyd, “‘but in the picture business more 
than anywhere else—unless you are 
building on a solid foundation, you are 
at the mercy of every wind of chance. 
You can never wait, judge, estimate. 
You can never go ahead with your own 
ideas and carry them out according to 
your own methods.” 

Here’s a bit of advice from Harold 
Lloyd to all of us: 

“The thing to do, in any career, is to 
start to save something out of whatever 
you make. And save it, no matter how 
tempted you are to spend it. If you 
earn fifty dollars a week, pretend you’re 
only earning forty. Stick that ten dol- 


lars in the bank. You can. When I 
got sixty, I saved fifteen. When I got 
a hundred and fifty, I put away the 
fifty and lived on the hundred. There 
were lots of things I wanted, too, and 
I like to splurge as well as anybody, 
but I saw in my savings the only way 
to safeguard my work and what I want- 
ed to do.” 

So when a certain disagreement over 
a contract came up, when his career was 
just starting, Mr. Lloyd had five or six 
thousand dollars in the bank, and could 
afford to be out of work for awhile 
if necessary, and could also afford to go 
to New York and talk things over with 
the heads of the motion picture corpora- 
tion. “And that situation,’ he says, 
“has come up a good many times since.” 

But you don’t have to be a motion 
picture aspirant to build your success 
on the foundation of a savings account. 
People in all walks of life are coming 
more and more to realize the importance 
of financial independence, and Mr. 
Lloyd’s story is just one more illustra- 
tion of a universal principle. 


Ui 


Federal Reserve Bank Removes $3.000,000,000 


QO N Saturday and Sunday, Septem- 

her 21 and 22, the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York moved nearly $3,- 
000.000,000 of cash and securities from 
its vaults in the Equitable Building to 
the vaults of the new bank building on 
the corner of Liberty and Nassau 


streets. 


The movement of this amount of cash 
and securities was probably the largest 
such movement ever made through the 
streets of New York. Since the Federal 
teserve Board moved into its present 


quarters in the Equitable Building in 
1916 the volume of its operations and its 
holdines of cash and securities have 


grown to be probably the largest of 
any bank in the world. 


The oceupaney of the new vaults was 
postponed until a large part of the per- 


sonnel of the bank had been installed in 
the new building and there had been re- 
peated drills in vault operation. The 
transfer of cash and securities was safe- 
guarded in every possible way. All ar- 
rangements were approved in advance 
by Chief Moran of the United States 
Secret Service and Police Commissioner 
Enright. Chief Moran with a staff of 
his operatives and a detail of special 
policemen, including the bomb squad, 
was on duty. On Sunday a deadline 
was thrown around all of the blocks 
through which the movement took place 
and each street approach was guarded 
by armored trucks of the Adams Ex 
press Company. The hauling of cash 
and securities was done in the armored 
trucks of the Adams Express Company 
and took about 100 trips. 

















“As to the service you 
have been Siving us’~ 


writes one of our fellow bankers, 
“it is entirely satisfactory in every respect, 
and we expect to handle nearly all of our 
bills of lading through your bank, as the 
service on this line of business is far the 


best we have ever received.”’ 


We are frankly proud of this letter, because the 
outstanding feature of First National Service has 
always been helpful and intelligent co-operation. 


This prominent institution has established favor- 


able relations with correspondents located every- 
where in the United States. With more than 60 
years’ experience in handling country bank 
business, it is well fitted to contribute a banking 


service commensurate with their needs. 


We invite you to investigate 
our service 


First National Bank 


- Broadway-Locust-Olive 


LARGEST NATIONAL BANK WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
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Review of the Month 


A Survey of Current Banking and Business Developments 


TATISTICS for August indicate 
S that business in the present swing 
touched bottom a month ago and 
started on the upgrade, according to a 
statement made in mid-September by 
Clay Herrick, vice-president of the 
Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland. Although nothing has oc- 
curred or is in sight to justify hope of 
a large or rapid increase in business 
activity, there is ground for optimism 
in the facts, which promise a gradual 
and moderate sound revival of business. 
Among the evidences of the change, 
Mr. Herrick points out the following: 
The trend of wholesale commodity prices, 
which for the first time in fifteen months 
turned upward in July, continued upward 
in August, as shown by all the indexes. 
Bradstreet’s Index increased 1.4 per cent. 
in August as compared with 3.2 per cent. 
in July. The evidences are that a definite 
turn in price tendencies has come, but that 
advances will be moderate and irregular. 
Bank debits were 6 per cent. higher in 
July and 5 per cent. higher in August than 
in June, and in both months were higher 
than last year. Bank clearings tell a sim- 
ilar story. 
Freight car loading figures reached a low 
point in June, but increased 1 per cent. in 


July and 3 per cent. in August. 

Better conditions among farmers are evi- 
‘ent in many sections of the country. In the 
Kansas City district farmers’ notes to a 


total of 
turitv. in 
the view 


$4,000,000 were paid before ma- 
a period of three weeks. From 
point of returns to the farmers, 


4 . . i 

he crop situation as a whole remains good, 
and their total purchasing power has in- 
creased vreatly. 


After four months of drastic curtailment, 


pig iron production increased, with a daily 
average of 61,005 tons in August as com- 
pared with 57,577 tons in July, a gain of 
about 6 per cent. The steel corporations’ 
unfilled orders were 102,505 tons higher 
August 81 than July 3l—the first increase 
since February. Other iron and steel figures 
also show improvement. 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN BUSINESS 
SENTIMENT 


“The past month has brought marked 
improvement in business sentiment and 
many evidences that trade itself is re- 
covering,’ says the September number 
of Trade Trends, a review of business 


conditions issued by the Franklin 
National Bank of Philadelphia. “In- 
dustry. unmistakably, is responding 


gradually to the influence of recent 
stimulating developments. Outstanding 
among these, are the more pronounced 
ease of money, the revolutionary rise of 
grain prices, the dwindling stocks of 
goods due to extreme industrial curtail- 
ment and Europe’s encouraging progress 
toward recuperation.” The bank con- 
tinues: 


Signs are abundant that an important 
change in the economic trend has appeared. 
Commodity prices have turned ipward. 
Bank clearings are larger. Security and 
foreign exchange markets have been buoyant. 
Railroad traffic has mounted to the highest 
level of the year, and operations and de- 
mand are expanding in a long list of in- 
dustries. Among them are iron and steel, 
automobiles, tires, copper, hides and shoes, 
silk goods, textiles, lumber, cement, soft coal 
and others. 
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Iinprovement is partly due to seasonal 
causes, as fall approaches, and partly to 
i natural rebound from the most severe 
reaction in industry since 1921. Underlying 
the revival is the tremendous factor of an 
unprecedented abundance of credit. This has 
resulted from the great post-war flow of 
gold to this country, causing an accumula- 
tion of one-half of the world’s supply, or 
$4,500,000,000, in the United States. Banks 
have used the incoming gold to extinguish 
their indebtedness at the Federal Reserve 
System and consequently there now exists a 
supply of credit in excess of current re- 
quirements. 


TANGIBLE SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT 


Tangible signs of improvement in the 
industrial output of the country, and a 
gain in the buying of various commodi- 
ties is noticeable at this time according 
to the October financial and business re- 
view of The Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York. The bank 


Savs: 

Forces in operation favor an expanding 
volume of profitable production, but con- 
servative appraisals of the situation govern 


forward buying, and while moderately hope- 
ful, business leaders are still undetermined 
is to whether the betterment under way is 
of a permanent nature or whether it is a 
seasonal development stimulated somewhat 
bv the inflationary tendencies inherent in 
cheap money, by the optimism generated by 
the agricultural situation, and by the prog 
ress of the reparations settlement. 


\s a general statement, the strong points 


in the situation far outnumber the weak 
point Basic industries show improvement. 
The vricultural west, uthough not so 
exuberant as when grain markets were daily 


moving to higher levels, is making its en 





Credit con- 
tinues obtainable at low cost The Presi 


larged purchasing power feit 
dential campaign is nearing a climax with 
out disturbing confidence, and the progres- 
sive steps to rehabilitate Furope are hav- 


ing an excellent effect on sentiment 


In view of these conditions, there is in 
prospect a healthy trade movement for the 
remainder of the vear \t the same time, 
the feeling among executives upon whose 
shoulders rest the responsibilities of map- 
ping the course of individual business 


iffairs is one that is moderately hopeful 
rather than decidedly optimistic. A clearer 
judgment will be gained, perhaps, when the 
election is definitely settled and when the 
actual operation of the reparations plan gets 
under way It may then be determined 
whether the eastern demand for goods is 


well established, and whether’ western 


farmers have been lifted out of their recent 
despondency to a plane of prosperity suf- 
ficiently high to warrant large and sus- 
tained buying. There are many grain pro- 
ducers who still are indebted to creditors 
on notes that long have awaited payment, 
the settlement of which may curtail in some 
measure the anticipated wave of new buying 
from the western communities. 





LOW POINT OF 1924 SEEMS PASSED 


“The general situation has improved 
during the past thirty days, and most 
observers expect this tendency toward 
betterment to continue,” says President 
J. L. Johnston of the Liberty Central 
Trust Company, St. Louis, in his Sep- 
tember review of business. “In other 
words, the low point in business of 1924 
appears to have been passed. This con- 
clusion is warranted by concrete facts, 
for at least some of the accepted ‘barom- 
eters’ of trade have begun to rise. for 
the first time in months. The actual im- 
provement in conditions to date cannot 
be called very considerable: the im- 
portant point, however, is seen not in 
increased volume. but in altered trend; 
the passage into the more favorable 
phase of the business evcle.”’ Mr. John- 


ston continues: 


Che agricultural outlook re of 
the high lights in today‘s picture vetter 
prices for farm products, not to — 
crop yields in many instances larger than 
hoped for earlier in the season, have don 
more to allay discontent througho the 
rural districts than a_ score ‘ial 
remedies. We are not deluded into be- 
lief that the farmers are now possesst of 
inv undue wealt! Thev er, 
taking in more money than the ed to 
get: a procedure usually resulting op- 
timistic attitude toward life ore 

Contrary to precedent. the polit l m- 
paigns are having very little effect o SI- 
ness he very fact that conditions ve 
begun to improve ulmost on th of 
election seems to show this clea ere 
is any widespread f that no late 
will be elected, with confusion eT- 
taintv the result, present event 10t 
show it. 

TRADE INCREASES JUSTIFY CON! NCE 

“Business is better,” notes the 5ep- 


tember letter of the First Nationa! Bank 
of Boston. “Improved sentiment vhich 
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Pride Mark 


of a 
Real Bank 


Big Enough—to handle any 
financial transaction, nation- 
al or regional, in an efficient 
manner. 





Small Enough-—to consider 
every account as deserving 
our best efforts, knowing 
that our growth depends on 
our customers success. 


which ts affilated the 


with 
Federal Commerce Trust Company 


Old Enough—to apply to your 
bank-building problems 67 
years of practical banking 
experience. 


Young Enough—in spirit to 
bring the enthusiasm of 
aggressive officers and a pro- 
gressive board of business 
men into action in behalf 


of our patrons. 


Strong Enough—to offer the 
basis of absolute confidence 
in our resources of more 


than $86,000,000.00. 








nt. ELAN Re tA MEE tH 


appeared a month or two ago, has been 
justified by definite increases in manu- 
facturing and trade. This increase is 
largely seasonal, but beyond that in a 
comprehensive list of, industries there 
has been a pronounced quickening. 
Some of the darkest spots, such as cot- 
ton textiles, have become less dark. 
while all along the line somewhat more 
volume at slightly better prices is being 
realized.” The bank says further: 
cotton mills, having passed through a 
f most drastic curtailment, are re- 
'r operating more hours. Buyers, 
ing for weeks failed to make bids 
nt quantity at anything like repro- 
osts, are now offering prices tempt- 
nanufacturers, who are eager to 
1 full time. More goods are heing 
sold, albeit at narrow or no mar- 
rofit. The cotton crop estimates, 
the possibility of something under 
bales, resulted in a decline of 
futures to under 23 cents, a figure 
men estimate will cause an ex- 
demand for finished goods made 
sis. 


reorganizations and passing of 


dividends in both cotton and woolen enter- 
prises of importance are evidence of the 
strain through which these industries have 
been passing. Motor production for the first 
eight months of the year, 2,529,481 cars and 
trucks, is within 10 per cent. of the 1923 
banner year. The output, which was sharp- 
ly curtailed in the spring, is rapidly in- 
creasing. ‘The steel industry is operating at 
a greater pace, the Steel Corporation being 
up to nearly 60 per cent. of ingot capacity. 
The latter’s unfilled orders, in spite of 
greater production, showed a welcome in- 
crease last month. Car loadings have again 
risen above the million-a-week figure, testi- 
fying to the large volume of goods in 
transit. Significant also is the comparison 
of bank clearings, which are running a full 
25 per cent. over the 1923 figures. 


DEFINITE SIGNS OF UPWARD BUSINESS 
MOVEMENT 


Definite improvement in some of the 
most important branches of business has 
taken place in the last few weeks, states 
the current issue of the Guaranty 
Survey, published by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. Not 
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years of service. 








WHY “ THE MARINE ” 


In Buffalo when you talk bank the first thought 
naturally is the “ old Marine” with its one hundred 
fifty millions of assets and its record of seventy-four 


When you think of Buffalo remember that the 
largest and oldest commercial bank on the Niagara 
Frontier is waiting to serve you. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


Capital and Surplus - 


Walter P. Cooke, Chairman of the Board 


- $20,000,000.00 


Elliott C. McDougal, President 


























only has there been further expansion in 
wholesale and retail distribution, but 
industrial activity, which, generally 
speaking, has been the laggard in the 
upward movement, has given definite 
signs of response to the influences 
making for progress. The Survey con- 
tinues: 


Up to the present no pronounced general 
revival has occurred. Such changes as have 
actually appeared, however, are mostly of a 
favorable nature. The tangible evidences of 
increased activity are confined to a few lines, 
but it is significant that the clearest indica- 
tions of improvement are present in some 
of those industries which have been in the 
most unfavorable positions. 

Evidence of trade expansion is seen in the 


recent movement of railway freight, which 
has been gradually approaching last year’s 
series of high records. In part, of course, 
the increase in railroad traffic is due to the 
seasonal movement of agricultural commodi- 
ties. But a broader basis of growth is in- 
dicated by the fact that, in the week ended 
September 6, loadings of miscellaneous 
freight were the largest ever recorded in a 
similar period. Loadings of merchandise 
and freight in less than carload lots were 
also in excess of the total of a year ago. 

Automobile production increased in Au- 
gust, and further slight expansion is 
reported this month, together with more 
active distribution by manufacturers. The 
improved economic position of the farming 
population is expected to provide an im- 
portant stimulus to sales in the immediate 
future. 
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Eastern States 


Comprising New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware 
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FARMERS’ LOAN TO OPEN UPTOWN 
BRANCH 


James H. Perkins, president of The 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New 
York, has announced plans for the open- 
ing of a new office at the northeast corner 
of Seventy-second street and Madison ave- 
nue. Extensive alterations are about com- 
pleted and the formal opening of the new 
office will take place early in October. The 
company’s Fifth avenue office at Forty-first 
street, opened eighteen years ago, was the 
first uptown office of a downtown trust com- 
pany. Increasing need for banking facili- 
ties in the uptown district has now led to 
he opening of a second uptown office of the 
company, which will be equipped with com- 
plete banking and safe deposit facilities, as 
well as a staff for the handling of trust 
business. 

W. G. Chisolm will be in charge of the 
Madison avenue office. The Fifth avenue 
office will, of course, be maintained. 


ROBERT GREIG HEADS NATIONAT,. 
SERVICE BUREAU 


The election of Robert Greig as president 
of the National Service Bureau of New 
York, Inc., 150 Broadway, New York, has 
been announced. Mr. Greig was for a num- 
ber of years first vice-president of the 
Bankers Service Corporation and has had 
many years of experience in bank advertis- 
ing and new business development. 


SEES EUROPE BY AIRPLANE 


George S. Arciero, manager of the foreign 
department of the Commonwealth Bank of 
New York, has returned from a_ three 
months’ trip to Europe in which he traveled 
from one country to another almost wholly 
by airplane. By doing so, he said, he 
Saved’ a great deal of time, and the cost was 
only » little more than by rail. 

i an sentiment, he said, was almost 

ously in favor of the Dawes plan as 
‘ he could see from visits with manu- 


facturers, bankers and laborers. France, 
he said, was active industrially, but inclined 
to await further developments with regard 
to the working out of the Dawes plan. One 
of the most prosperous and stable of coun- 
tries economically, he said, was Italy. 


KAVANAGH JOINS AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


Roger P. Kavanagh, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Trust Company in 
charge of the Fifth avenue office, has been 


ROGER P. KAVANAGH 
Newly elected vice-president of the American 
Trust Company of New York 


elected a_ vice-president of the American 
frust Company of “New York. Mr. 
Kavanagh will be in charge of the new 
midtown office of the American Trust Com- 
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A New Service Tho 


Ame 
on tl 


Covering Markets and Media me 
The Far East 


1—Complete advertising campaigns in Japan and 
China planned and executed by experts. 


2—Fullest co-operation extended to Advertising 
Agencies to whom usual agency commission is 
allowed. 


const 
: i A ‘ ente: 
ing of catalogues, circulars, etc., carried out in am 


our own printing establishment in Tokyo, which 1906 
is the finest in the Far East. — 


Translation work of all kinds including the print- 


4—Dependable market reports furnished. 


5—Circulation analyses and lowest advertising rates 
obtainable from any source supplied for every 
publication in the Far East. 


6—The Trans-Pacific Advertising and Service 
Bureau, Inc. which offers this Service maintains 
the only American Advertising organization in 
Japan, and through its New York Office acts 
as Special Representative in the United States 
and Canada of The Jiji Shimpo, Japan 
Advertiser, Hochi Shimbun, Tokyo Asahi, Osaka 
Asahi and The Trans-Pacific. 


Headquarters for Far Eastern Advertising 


_ Trans-Pacific Advertising & Service 
Bureau, Inc. 
JOSEPH P. BARRY, Vice-President 
342 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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pany, located at Madison avenue and Forty- 
first street. This building is the old 
Thompson mansion, purchased by the 
American Trust some time ago, and which, 
on the early completion of alterations, will 
be occupied for general banking and trust 
company business. 


BANK OF NEW YORK PROMOTIONS 


At a recent meeting of the trustees of the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company, 
Frederick C. Metz, Jr. and Charles Eldredge 
were appointed assistant vice-presidents, 
and Arthur F. Albro was appointed treas- 
urer. Prior to the consolidation of The 
Bank of New York and the New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company, Mr. Metz 
was cashier of The Bank of New York. 
Since then he has been the treasurer of the 
consolidated institution. Charles Eldredge 
entered the employ of the New York Life 
Insurance and Trust Company in December 
1906, and for several years past has been 
assistant secretary of the Bank of New 


ROMAINE A. PHILPOT! 
f Philpot and Cannon, who‘has; been® re- 
c hairman of the Bankers Forum, New 
York Chapter, American Institute of Banking 


Membe: 
elected 








“ Constant attention 
to the needs of our 


depositors has built 
this bank. 


§ This policy will be 
maintained in every 
branch of our _com- 
pletefservice. * i 
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York and Trust Company. Mr. Albro, the 
new treasurer, was formerly assistant 
cashier of The Bank of New York, and at 
the time of the consolidation his title was 
changed to assistant treasurer of the Bank 
of New York and Trust Company. 


WHITEMAN TO ASSIST M. J. MURPHY 
AT FEDERATION BANK 


The board of directors of the Federation 
Bank has appointed Horace C. Whiteman 
assistant to M. J. Murphy, cashier and 
vice-president. Mr. Whiteman has_ been 
national bank examiner under the Comp- 
troller of the Currency for six years. 


ELLIOT COWDIN 


Elliot Cowdin Bacon, second youngest 
partner in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
New York, died suddenly at his home on 
September 29. 

Mr. Bacon had been in charge of the 
personnel department of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. He also handled certain transactions 


BACON 
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Better Yield on Bank Assets 


Everyone is asking you, as a banker, to “spread the 
gospel of economic truth.” 

Meanwhile you are asking yourself, “At present operat- 
ing costs and interest rates, where do my stockholders 
come in, if I spend their money on missionary work?” 
However the two positions reconcile, if you look at 
them in this way:— 


ee 


You TR bank’s best asset, and the one which pays your 
stockholders the highest return is the confidence of your 
community. 
All the people around you are vitally interested in what 
your bank has to say on money, on saving, on credit, on 
securities and on the conservation of estates. These are 
interesting subjects in themselves and people are willing 
to admit that vour bank is their most reliable source of 
information on these subjects. 
They will pay vou well, in new and increased business, 
for what you tell them—- 
‘ecieiammiaeesdemeiaiaes — provided you do it in an in- 
Bankers Servick CorPoRATION teresting, an understand- 


19 aNpD 21 WARREN STREFT, able and a definitely usable 
NEW YORK CITY Wavy. 








Geutlanen: Here is an asset, and a weighty 
Without obligation you may tell us asset, of your bank. Are you uti- 

what you have learned about the ex- lizing and developing it so that 

tension of bank service. We are partic- it yields its maximum profit ? 


ularly interested in the subjects checked, Here is a problem—a specialized 


New Accounts in Volume banking problem. Are you will- 
ing to consider the professional 








quar 
1 to 
advice and service of an organ- 1 
ization with sixteen years ex- decl; 
perience, in connection with it? whic 
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| Better Checking Balances 

} Trust Department Extension Oct 
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More Frequent Savings Deposits 


Newspaper Advertising 


1 he coupon is for your con- Pret 
venience. If a letter accom- regu 
panies it we shall be all the more 


pleased. 


Investment Literature 
Safe Deposit Renters 
Christmas Club Expansion 


Home Safes 
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Factory Savings Plans Bankers Service 
Bank Corporation 


Officer 19-21 Warren Street 
City New York City 
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Kings County Trust Company 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital $500,000 Surplus $4,000,000 Undivided Profits $512,000 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, Vice-President CLARENCE E. TOBIAS, Assistant Secretary 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., Vice-President ALBERT I. TABOR, Assistant Secretary 
HOWARD D. JOOST, Vice-President J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary ALBERT E. ECKERSON Auditor 
BROWER, BROWER & BROWER, Counsel 


ACCOUNTS INVITED INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


SHUM MUM AOU AAULU 
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for the British Government in its payment October 15, to stockholders of record Sep- 
of interest and amortization of its war debt tember 15. An extra dividend of $2 a share 
to the United States and was well known to in addition to the regular semiannual divi- 
both American and European bankers. dend of $4 a share was declared on the 
capital stock of the company, payable 
HAMILTON BANK GETS TRUST 
POWERS 


The Federal Reserve Board announced 
recently that it has granted permission to 
exercise trust powers to the Hamilton Na- 
tional Bank of New York City, the Middle- 
town National Bank, of Middletown, Conn., 
and the Mahoning National Bank of 
Mahoning, Pa. 


NEW YORK BANK DIVIDENDS 


The American Exchange National Bank 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 4 per 
cent. on the capital stock, payable October 
1 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 23. 

The Bank of America has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $3, payable October 
1 to stock of record September 15. 

The Bank of the Manhattan Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 4 per cent., 
which is an increase of 1 per cent., payable 
October 1 to stock of record September 19. 
Previously the company had been paying 
regular quarterly dividends of 3 per cent. 
and an extra of 1 per cent. 

The Bank of New York and Trust Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 
5 per cent., payable October 1 to stock of 
record on September 19. 





7 BS ig? MISS HELEN CAMPBELL 
The Bank of the United States has de- ‘% . 
clared 2 quarterly dividend of 21 t Probably the only woman solicitor working on com- 
Sack quarterly dividend 0 2 per cent., mercial accounts. For the last three years Miss 
payable October 1 to stockholders of record Campbell has been very successfully soliciting ac- 
September 20. counts for The Gotham National Bank of New York. 
Directors of the Bankers Trust Company She is equally successful at securing commercial ac- 
declar the regular quarterly dividend of counts and accounts from women in the large apart- 
5 ae — “a 4 q ital A . abl ment houses. Miss Campbell was born in Norfolk 
! it. on the capital stock, payable Va., and is a graduate of Randolph-Macon College 
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CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
Madison Ave. & 46th Street 


Equipped with a Mosler Vault embodying 
DONSTEEL Protection 


he atest 
MOSLER 


Development for 
Vault Protection 


DONS TESL 


The only metal which will successfully 
resist any burglarious attack by 
drill or torch 


Adopted by Large 
and small banks 


from coast to coast 


FEW of the recent contracts awarded THE 
MOSLER SAFE CO. for vaults containing 


DONSTEEL 


Chemical Nat’] Bank of N. Y., B. FX. S. 
Penn. Co. for Ins. on Lives & Granting 
Annuities, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Franklin Trust Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bank of America, New York, N. Y. 
Kimball Trust & Savings, Chicago, Ill. 
Commonwealth Atlantic Nat'l Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Cleveland, O. 
St Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Chicago, Il. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Reading, Ohio 


Second National Bank, 
Comm’! Sav’s & Loan Co., 
Federal Reserve Bank, 
Dexter Horton Nat’l Bank, 
Jackson Park Nat'l Bank. 
Newburgh Savings Bank, 
Reading Bank, 


National Life & Accident Ins. Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Phila., Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shamokin, Pa. 
Braddock, Pa. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Aurora, Ind. 
Newtown, Kans. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Etna, Pa. 
Ashland, Ky. 
Lansing, Mich. 


Norwalk, Conn. 


Phila. Sav’s Fund Society, 
Penn Trust Co., 

Market Street Nat'l Bank, 
Braddock National Bank, 
Union Nat’l Bank, 

Bank of California, 
Aurora State Bank, 

First National Bank, 

First National Bank, 
First National Bank, 
Second National Bank, 
State Administrative Board, 
Merchants National Bank, 


Literature on Request 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 





Largest Safe Worres in the World 





375 Broadway, New York City 


Branches in all Principal Cities ~ Factories HAMILTON, OHIO. 
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October 15 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 20. Six months ago the company 
paid a similar extra dividend in connection 
with the semiannual payment. 

The Brooklyn Trust Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 6 per cent., 
payable October 1 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 26. 

The Central Union Trust Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 6 per cent., 
payable October 1 to stockholders of record 
on September 19. 

The Chase National Bank has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 4 per cent. on the 
capital stock of the bank, and the Chase 
Securities Corporation has declared a divi- 
dend of $1 per share. Both dividends are 
payable October 1 to stockholders of record 
on September 17. 

The Chatham & Phenix National Bank has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $4 per 
share, payable October 1 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business September 
13, 1924. 

The Empire Trust Company declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. on the 
capital stock, payable on September 29 to 
stockholders of record on September 20. 

The Fidelity-International Trust Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 2% 
per cent., payable September 30 to stock of 
record September 19. , 

The Fifth Avenue Bank has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $6, payable October 1 
to stock of record September 30. 

The Fifth National Bank has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 214 per cent. 

The First National Bank has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 15 per cent., payable 
October 21 to stockholders of record on 
September 20. 

The Guaranty Trust Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent., 
payable September 30 to stockholders of 
record on September 19. 

The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 
$3 a share, payable October 1 to stock- 
holders of record on September 19. 

The Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
declared a quarterly dividend of 5 per cent., 
payable October 1 to stock of record Sep- 
tember 20. 

The Metropolitan Trust Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 4 per cent., 
payable September 80 to stock of record 

ber 19. 
‘tors of the National City Bank de- 


HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 


Letters of Credit 
Correspondence and 


inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 
Surplus and 
Profits - 9,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 


“Ohe 


NATIONAL BANK 


Philadelphia 
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PUBLICIT Y— ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR 


Highly qualified by experience. At present 
engaged with a well eine Mid- Western 
banking institution. 


Will consider change January 1 
Original, conservative, effective producer of 


business. Seeks wider field. 
Correspondence confidential. Address 
“PUBLIC RELATIONS” 
Care Bankers Magazine 























clared an extra dividend of 2 per cent. on 
the outstanding capital stock in addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend of 4 per 
cent., making a payment of 6 per cent. for 
the quarter. Both the regular and the extra 
dividends are payable October 1 to stock- 
holders of record September 15. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $2 on the common 
stock, payable October 15 to stockholders of 
record on September 30. 

The New York Title & Mortgage Com- 
pany yesterday declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 3 per cent., payable October 1 to 
stockholders of record September 22. 

The New York Trust Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 5 per cent., 
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payable September 30 to stock of record 
September 20. 

The Seaboard National Bank has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 4 per cent., payable 
October 1 to stockholders of record on Sep- 
tember 24. 

The State Bank has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 4 per cent., payable October 1 
to stock of record September 19. 

The Textile Banking Corporation has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., 
payable October 1 to stockholders of record 
on September 24. 

The Title Guarantee & Trust Company 
has declared an extra dividend of 4 per 
cent. and a quarterly payment of 3 per cent., 
both of which are payable September 30 to 
stockholders of record on September 22. 

The United States Trust Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 121% per 
cent., payable October 1 to stockholders of 
record on September 20. 

The Yorkville Bank has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 714, per cent., payabie 
September 30 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 15. 


N. Y. TITLE AND MORTGAGE TO 
INCREASE CAPITAL 
‘To keep pace with the continued substan- 
tial growth of the New York Title and 
Mortgage Company and the American Trust 
Company, New York, affiliated institutions, 
the directors of the New York Title and 


Mortgage Company have recommended to 


Two views of the new French Line 17,000-ton passenger and cargo twin-screw steamer “ De Grasse,’’ sailing 
between Havre and New York. The ship is 571 feet long, 71 feet wide in center, and has a speed of 17 knots. 
There are eight steel decks, five of which run continuously from stem to stern. A special feature of the “ De 


Grasse’’ is the high grade of luxury and comfort provided for passengers. 


The decoration of the ship has 


been the object of the keenest attention on the part of the owners and has been carried out by three 
well-known French firms 
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M. ROCK . 


Cleveland Steubenville 
Pittsburgh Toledo 


g Custom Made Garments for Dress, Busi- 
ness and Sport Wear. Golf Jackets and 
Knickerbockers a Specialty. 


Tailor 
315 Firth Avenue, New Yor 


Our services can be had in the following cities: 
Wheeling 
Youngstown 
My representative visits the above cities once every month 




















the stockholders that the capital stock of 
the company be increased from $6,000,000 to 
$7,500,000. 

It is planned to issue the new stock at 
$150 to stockholders of record on October 
16, in the proportion of one share for each 
four of their then holdings. The present 
market price for the stock is about $255. 

The reason for the increased capitalization 
was explained by Harry A. Kahler, presi- 
dent. The current year has been one of 
unprecedented activity for the New York 
Title and Mortgage Company. Many large 
transactions have been consummated. The 
American Trust Company and the County 
Trust Company of White Plains, controlled 
by the New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany, both show substantial and steady 
growth, with combined deposits in excess of 
$40,000,000. It has been deemed advisable 
to increase the capitalization of the New 
York Title and Mortgage Company not only 
to handle its own needs, but looking for- 
ward to the probable capital requirements 
of these affiliated institutions. 

The New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany has attracted attention in financial 
circles during the past several years by its 
steady development. The last published 
statement, June 30, showed capital funds of 
over $11,000,000, and guaranteed mortgages 
outstanding of more than $125,000,000. 


SCOTT LEAVES CHEMICAL 
NATIONAL 


Rumsey w. Scott, vice-president of the 
Chemical National Bank of New York, has 
resigned to accept the position of president 
of the American Cable Company, New York. 

Mr. Scott became associated with the 
Chemical National Bank in 1920, organizinz 
the industrial department of which he was 


manager. In 1921 Mr. Scott was elected 
vice-president. His work with the bank had 
mainly to do with an investigation of the 
organization management and financial 





RUMSEY W. SCOTT 
President American Cable Company, formerly vice- 
president Chemical National Bank of New York 


status of industrial companies, also refinanc- 
ing and reorganization, and he served as a 
director on the boards of a number of weil 
known corporations. 


CASHING CHECKS WHILE 
TRAVELING 


The Seaboard National Bank, New York, 
has just issued an interesting illustrated 
pamphlet entitled “Cashing Your Persoaal 





~ FIRESIDE? 


Read what 
WILLIAM 
LYON 
PHELPS 
* thinks about 


Are new influences transforming 9? 
c American home life « 


Are we becoming a nation of 
apartment house dwellers and 
delicatessen eaters 

these 


Are movies, autos and dancing 
? questions, 
« 


destroying the popularity” of 
the hearth 





in the 


OCTOBER 


WORLD’S WORK 


Also these articles— 


When is a Man Worth Something? by Edward Bok — The Truth 
About the Newspapers, by Carl C. Dickey — Broadway’s Taste in 
Plays, by Clayton Hamilton—Why La Follette isn’t Dangerous, 
by Mark Sullivan — Under Forty Too Young for Golf, by Walter 
Camp—Can We Wipe Out Crime by Science? by French Strother 
— Hale Colombia!” by William McFee—and many others. 


Next FIVE Issues for One Dollar! 


The WORLD’S WORK 
prints more original material on 
| Doubleday, Page & Co. current events than any other 
Garden City, N. Y. monthly magazine. 
| Enclosed = rye $1.00 baad The WORLD’S WORK 
whi indly send me the next five =: 
| ee beysy World’s Work (Regular gathers sp 9 sgh ty the great 
Price, $1.75). questions of t € day by means of 
its own staff writers. 
| Name ———— aaa cea World leaders are regular contributors 
| Address - acbiniaaaniaiadiness EVERY ISSUE IS 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
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Check When Away From Home,” which ex- 
plains in detail the convenience of quickly 
obtaining funds while traveling, both here 
and abroad. 


SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


rHt 


The new building of The South Brooklyn 
Institution, located at the corner 
of Atlantic avenue and Court street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was planned by McKenzie, 
Voorhees and Gmelin, architects of New 
York. The -xterior is of limestone with 
rasticated stone work, after the manner of 
architecture, and with a_ pink 


savings 


Florentine 


building of the South Brooklyn Savings 
Institution, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


granite base course. ‘The building 
turdy and dignified appearance, with 
ched windows on the Atlantic avenue 
ts main entrance on Court street. 
enriched with beautiful 
stone and handsome wrought iron 


orway is 


nking room, which occupies the en- 
building, is 130 feet long, and 59 

e, with a clear height of 47 feet. 
ine simple dignity shown on the ex- 
irried out on the interior as well. 

s are of Kato stone and support 
)f restrained design and color. The 
‘cupy a platform at the rear of the 





| Audits =a Systems | 
| forBanks 


Our specialty is con- 
ducting efficient and 
thorough bank and com- 
mercial audits, and the 
installation of account- 
ing systems for banks, 
trust companies, and 
foreign exchange de- 
partments. 


McArdle, 
-Djorup & McArdle } 


42 Broadway, New York 














bank communicating to a small conference 
room and to the board room, which is con- 
veniently located in the extension. 

For almost seventy-five years The South 
Brooklyn Savings Institution has been close- 
ly identified with the progress of the neigh- 
borhood where it was first located. The bank 
has grown in size and importance with the 
growth and development of South Brooklyn 
as a residential and commercial center. It 
is a neighborhood bank, and yet its reputa- 
tion has spread far beyond the limits of 
South Brooklyn, and many depositors who 
have been attracted by the friendly spirit 
of the bank have continued to maintain an 
account here though living in remote sec- 
tions of the United States and in distant 
parts of the world. 

With its fine traditions and the splendid 
opportunities for service which the new 
building affords, the officers and trustees 
look forward to a period of great progress 
without loss of the friendly spirit which 
has meant so much to the bank in the past. 
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To Build Bank Deposits 


Get Your Prospects |t is necessary to create and 
to Think Well of maintain a favorable opin- 
You! ion of your services in the 

minds of your customers 
and prospects. 

By Giving Them a You can do this by sending 
Chance to Know periodical messages to your 
About You. prospects telling them about 

your bank and its services. 


The Way is Clear. This company can supply 
you with a deposit building 
service prepared to fit the 
needs of your particular 
bank. This service is under 
the direction of Mr. Withers 
Woolford, formerly Adver- 
tising Manager of the Bank 
of America, N. Y. C. 


To-day is not too soon to 


begin a campaign for new 
business. 


Write us for complete de- 
tails. 


Cpe /2 
at Gree 


Two Duane Street Phone Beekman6o51 


Begin Building Now. 








GENERAL MOTORS CAPITALIZATION 
CHANGE 


Announcement has been made by the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation that the plan for 
the simplification of the corperation’s cap- 
italization has been put into effect. 

Common stockholders now have the right 
to exchange their present no-par value com- 
mon stock for the new issue of common of 
no-par value capitalized in the balance sheet 
at $50 a share. There will be issued the 
new common on the basis of one share of 
new common for each four shares of old 
common. No further dividends will be de- 
clared upon the old common stock. The 
last dividend of 30 cents a share for the 
third quarter was paid on September 12. 

The new issue of common stock has been 
listed and will be quoted on the New York 
Stock Exchange and in due course the cld 
stock will be stricken from the list. No 
more certificates of the old conraon stock 
will be issued. 
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The plan for the new capitalization of 
General Motors was approved by the stock- 
holders on June 16. It provides that the 
7 per cent. debenture holders have the right 
to exchange their old stock, share for share, 
for a new issue of 7 per cent. preferred; 
that the holders of 6 per cent. debentures 
and 6 per cent. preferred may exchange 
share for share for the new 7 per cent. pre- 
ferred upon the payment of $10 cash a share 
up to December 31, 1924. 

A substantial majority of the senior 
security holders have already exchanged 
their stock, and when this is completed the 
corporation will have but two classes of 
stock outstanding, with no mortgage or other 
fixed indebtedness except relatively small 
mortgages aggregating $1,186,414 outstand- 
ing on properties purchased. 

The following statement was authorized 
in regard to the dividend policy of the cor- 
poration on the new common stock: 

“While the officers of the corporation can- 
not forecast or make commitment with 
respect to common stock dividends, it would 
seem quite in order at a time when such 
substantial changes are being made in cap- 
italization to advise stockholders that with 
the same general conditions existing which 
would support a dividend policy of $1.20 
per share per annum on the old common 
stock (equivalent to $4.80 on four old shares 
exchanged for one new share) a dividend 
policy of $5 per share per annum on the 
new common stock would be substantially 
the same and therefore equally conservative. 
Dividends declared will be paid on the same 
dates as present dividend payments, namely, 
the twelfth days of March, June, Septem- 
ber and December. The individual feeling 
of the members of the finance committee is 
to recommend to the directors the declara- 
tion of an initial dividend of $1.25 per 
share, payable on the new common stock on 
December 12, next. 

NEW VAULT INSTALLATION 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York City recently awarded 
the Diebold Safe & Lock Company, New 
York, the contract for furnishing the vault 
in their building, which is being remodeled 
to receive it. The contract is for over 4 
quarter million dollars. 

The vault to be installed in this modern 
skyscraper will be one of the heaviest and 
largest ever built. A stupendous rectangular 
entrance door and a round emergency door, 
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with an extremely heavy and specially de- 
signed steel lining, will furnish the Metropol- 
itan with absolute vault protection. 

The vault will be throughout of the most 
modern type. In design and workmanship 
it will be second to none. The interior vault 
equipment, also to be installed by Diebold, 
will be unusually complete and strong. 


RECORD EARNINGS BY FRANKLIN 
TRUST COMPANY 


The fiscal year of the Franklin ‘Trust 
Company of Philadelphia ends October 8, 
and the earnings for the year, it is an- 
nounced, will be the largest in the history 
of that institution. 

Since moving to its new twenty-story 
building, southwest corner of: Fifteenth and 
Chestnut streets on June 28, deposits have 
increased from $19,000,000 to $23,000,000, 
which is more than one million a month. 
Ordinarily these midsummer months are the 
dullest of the year. The new building is 
substantially rented and now more than 
carrying its overhead. 

The company is paying 10 per cent. on 
its stock, selling at $250 per share, and 
earning about 35 per cent. as compared with 
32 per vent. last year. 


GERDES 


METHOO 


To Bank Executives— 


Vacation days are over. 
indoors throughout the long heating season. 


To get the most return on your investment in vacations 
the beneficial effects must not be nullified by the return of 
your employees to stuffy offices. 


A healthful and invigorating atmosphere, maintained by the 
proper diffusion of unheated fresh air, insures the comfort 
and well-being of your office workers. 


efficiency and lessened absenteeism due to sickness Gerdes 
Ventilation Systems pay for themselves many times each year. 


A booklet containing a list of references of the highest 
character will be sent upon request. 


Theodore R. N. Gerdes, M. E. 


Engineer, Manufacturer, Contractor 


105-107 Bank Street, New York City 


Telephone Watkins 1808 


GERRES 





Your employees must work 


Through increased 








Several new features have been inaug- 
urated by the officers, stimulating every de- 
partment. 

The directors have declared a semiannual 
dividend of 5 per cent., payable on October 
7 to stockholders of record as of September 
23, 1924. The board has also directed that 
$250,000 be transferred to surplus account, 
making this account $1,750,000. 


NEW BOOKLET FOR CORPORATION 
OFFICIALS 


Of particular interest to corporation of- 
ficials is a recently issued publication en- 
titled, “The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York as Transfer Agent—what it 
would mean to you.” 

There are forty-eight states with forty- 
eight legislatures making and changing laws 
which a corporation must follow in trans- 
ferring stock certificates standing in the 
name of an_ individual, corporation or 
fiduciary affected thereby. 

This Equitable booklet shows how an or- 
ganization can be relieved of a great deal 
of extra clerical work and assured an alert 
experienced agent, as well as effect a real 
economy in the transfer of stock. 
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ESTABLISHED OVER HALF CENTURY 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 





Are Showing the 
Extreme Styles of the Season 
as well as 
More Conservative Models 


Comprising 
Draped Wraps, 


Full and Medium Length 
Coats 


Also a Very Fine Collection 
of the new Styles in 
Neckwear and Muffs 


126 West 42nd Street New York 
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New England States 


Comprising Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and Rhode Island 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
NEW ENGLAND STATES 


B' SINESS throughout New England is 
looking better. While the improvement 
has not as yet been translated into actual 
orders there is positive assurance that it will 
be within the next month. Curtailment of 
operations in the great textile industry is 
it an end. It is not to be expected that 
there will be any great rush to resume full 
operations, but the tide has definitely 
turned. The industry has now an accurate 
measure of the consumptive demands for its 
products, it has established prices on a fair 
level and it is shaping its productive opera- 
tions to conform to the consumptive de- 
mand and the slow but steady swing toward 
restocking. During the past month the mills 
have slightly but steadily increased their 
consumption of raw wool and cotton—in 
fact the increase in the latter has been 
greater here than in the South. 

The shoe industry has shown marked im- 
provement within the past two or three 
Factories in both large and small 
shoe centers are increasing operations in 


weeks 


the face of a decrease in other parts of the 
and practically all the New Eng- 
now report a 

margin of orders on 
delivery. They are in- 
orders for leather and this 
has put new life into the hide and leather 


- 


country, 


land shoe manufacturers 
fairly comfortable 
hand for future 


creasing their 


Ilardware manufacturers report that suf- 


+ 


progress has been made in reducing 
ulated stocks of goods to warrant a 
increase in manufacturing opera- 


il trade was better during August 
was a year ago and the big stores 
‘ying more freely than they were 
to a year ago. Collections, which 
een slow all summer, are now im- 
e Business failures are on the 
e and reflect no strain in any one 
y or locality. © 
banks have an abundance of money 
1, and while the commercial demand 


for money is not so great as it should be, 
it is slowly increasing. Rates are low and 
stable. The savings banks are slowly drop- 
ping their interest rate from the former 
level of four and one-half per cent. Mort- 
gage money is plentiful at low rates, and 
while the demand for mortgage money was 
low during August it increased during the 
early part of September and promises to 
attain a normal level very soon, as there is 
new life in both the estate and con- 
struction fields. 

Real estate, became rather dull 
and featureless in late July and early 
August, suddenly took on new life toward 
the end of August and now promises to be 
very active for the fall months. There has 


real 


which 


been a steady demand for suburban home 
property right city property, 
large investment and even 
factory properties are now figuring prom- 
inently in the reports. There is a 
noticeable increase in the demand for real 
estate for investment. Construction work 
slumped a bit during the mid-summer sea- 
son, but has now taken on new life. Ma- 
terial prices are low and show little fluctua- 
tion. The building industry has taken ad- 
vantage of the quiet season to review the 
situation pretty thoroughly, with the result 
while 
ago with a great over-supply of two-family 


along, but 
propositions 


verv 


that, whereas we were threatened a 


houses, office buildings and store properties 
in the larger New England centers, atten- 
being devoted to the erection 
apartment and 
certain other construction which 
these comraunities really needed. There is 
every reason to expect that an orderly and 
active program of real estate and building 
development will be pursued all through the 
fall and of the winter. 


& 


BURNHAM TREASURER OF A. B. A. 
IN CONNECTICUT 


tion is now 


of single houses, houses 


forms of 


most 


Thomas S. Brown of East Hampton has 
resigned as treasurer of the Connecticut 
branch of the American Bankers Associa- 
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Hs far horizons and dead years always interested you? 
Do you feel the call of the unusual? Would you like 
to gaze back into an age that died before you were born? 


Sunshine . . . white robed figures . . . the smell of the 
Fast . . . mystery . . . Morocco. 


This is a world that hasn’t changed much since Schehera- 
zade told her tales . . . since the Romans built great cities 
1800 years ago—a world locked tight to ‘‘the infidel” till 
our own generation. It isn’t the world as we know it, but 
an older, more impetuous thing, blue and cream and red 
and white, under a golden sun. 


Twenty-six hours from Europe—and Europe is six days from 
America. You step on board a French Liner in New York 
and are under French Line management until you see the 
Statue of Liberty again. Steamships, hotels, motor cars—to 
run you right out into the Sahara. All guaranteed by those 
red funnels with black tops that stamp the service sterling 
.... In the meantime, drop a line for information. The 
booklets are a trip in themselves. 


drenehfine |= 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York of I 


quiet 
the 


cohuy 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 


————— 
——— 
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tion, and Clark W. Burnham of the East 
Hampton Trust Company, has been elected 
to fill the vacancy. 


INDIAN HEAD NATIONAL BANK 


The Indian Head National Bank, the 
oldest bank in Nashua, New Hampshire, was 
founded in 1851 and chartered as a national 
bank in 1865. Upon the building being de- 


the stone pediment, emblematic of thrift and 
saving, were modeled by Angelo Lualdi, a 
noted sculptor of Boston. 

The main entrance of the building leads 
through a vestibule into the main banking 
room which is in keeping with the dignity 
and beauty of the exterior. This room is 
fifty-two feet wide and sixty-five and a half 
feet long, having a floor of gray Tennessee 
marble. 


Indian Head National Bank of Nashua, N. H. 


stroyed by fire in 1922 construction was 
started on a new building which was com- 
pleted this year. This building has a front- 
age of fifty-seven feet and a depth of 
ninety-five feet. It is of classic design, was 
constructed with all due consideration for 
future requirements, and from basement to 
roof only the best fireproof materials were 
used. The large blocks of granite, forming 
the base of the building, are placed on heavy 
concrete foundation walls which extend sev- 
tral feet below the basement floor and are 
thoroughly waterproof. The exterior walls 
between the pilasters of Indiana limestone 
are of New Hampshire water-struck brick 
laid Flemish bond with black headers. 

The dignified portico, with its four free- 
standing columns and heavy cornice also 
of Indi ina limestone, impresses one with its 
quiet strength and stability. The carving of 
the four Indian heads on each of the 
columns ond the has-relief at the center of 


‘The surrounding counters are of Botticino 


marble and the gates, grill and counter- 
screen are finished in English antique gilt, 


President's office in the Indian Head National 
Bank of Nashua, N. H. 
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Southern States 
Comprising the District of Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Kentucky and Tennessee 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES 


By Tuomas Ew1nc DaBney 


M ID-SUMMER found the South at the 
seasonal low ebb in retail trade and 
with bank deposits at the low point, but with 
recovery becoming daily more evident in 
wholesale trade. Unless agricultural condi- 
tions take an unfavorable turn, the outlook 
for business during the fall and winter is 
satisfactory if not approaching anything 
like the boom times of comparatively re- 
cent memory. 

The decline of cotton between June and 
August was not as great as was expected, 
but the indications are that the August 
deterioration was considerable. Corn and 
hay were damaged to some extent by the 
long drought. Except in Tennessee, where 
the lowest yield since the war between the 
states is reported, the wheat crop has been 
very good. Citrus fruit in Florida im- 
proved during the summer. Georgia is 
marketing a record breaking tobacco crop. 
Mississippi’s corn crop was hard hit by the 
dry weather. Similar conditions in Louisiana 
have added to the tribulations of the sugar 
planters, who were already sore beset by the 
low prices. The rice crop of Louisiana, 
while it has shown some deterioration, is in 
good shape, and the market is strong and 
active. 

Retail trade in the representative cities 
of the Sixth Federal Reserve District during 
July, the latest month for which comparative 
statistics are available, was at the low point 
of the year. It was 5.4 per cent. lower 
than July, 1928. Jackson, Mississippi, is the 
only reporting city to show increased sales 
over last year. The improvement there was 
10.6 per cent. New Orleans made the second 
best showing, with a decline of 3.4 per cent.; 


Birmingham third, with a decline of 3.8 
per cent. Then came Atlanta, decline of 
8.5 per cent.; Nashville, decline of 10.6 per 
cent.: Chattanooga, decline of 13.1 per cent.; 
Savannah, decline of 16.7 per cent. 

Stocks of merchandise increased over June 


slightly at New Orleans, but were smaller 
at other reporting cities, and increases were 
reported over July, 1923, by Birmingham 
and Jackson. 

In the wholesale trade, the improvement 
was most noticeable in dry goods, with July 
sales more than 24 per cent. larger than 
June’s. Improvements in other lines were 
as follows: stationery, 12.7 per cent.; drugs, 
9.9 per cent.; groceries, 6.7 per cent.; farm 
implements, 4 per cent. Decreases were as 
follows: hardware, 1.9 per cent.; shoes, 2.8 
per cent.; furniture, 8.2 per cent.; electrical 
supplies, 13.3 per cent. 

Compared with July, 1923, the increases 
were: drugs, 1.6 per cent.; groceries, 5.8 
per cent.; electrical supplies, 10.2 per cent. 
The decreases were: stationery, 4.4 per 
cent.; hardware, 9.0 per cent.; farm im- 
plements, 10.6 per cent.; dry goods, 14.0 
per cent.; furniture, 21.1 per cent.; shoes, 
24.7 per cent. 

Analyzing the wholesale trade by cities: 
Groceries were best at Jacksonville, where 
July’s business was 10.1 per cent. larger than 
June’s, and 10.0 per cent. larger than that 
of July, 1923. Meridian was the only city 
showing an unfavorable comparison with 
June, and Vicksburg the only one with an 
unfavorable comparison with July, 1923. 

The entire list reported better dry goods 
business in July than June but Atlanta 
(improvement 8.4 per cent.) is the only large 
center showing an improvement over the 
same month last year. The decreases at the 
other cities were considerable, running as 
high as 28.6 per cent. in New Orleans. 

Atlanta was the only large city showing an 
improvement in hardware over June. The 
improvement was 21.5 per cent. New Or- 
leans was most unsatisfactory—decrease 16.1 
per cent. Atlanta and Chattanooga were 
better than last July. New Orelans was 
24.0 per cent. poorer. 

The entire district was off in electrical 
supplies, as compared with June, but higher 
compared with July, 1923, Atlanta heading 
the list with an improvement of 15.1 per 
cent. 
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Bank of Charleston 


National Banking Association 


Charleston, .. < 


Established 1834 





The Bank of Charleston succeeded 
to business of liquidating branch 
Bank of the United States. 


Capital and Surplus . $1,500,000.00 
Resources . . $12,500,000.00 




















The reporting cities showed a slack shoe 
trade as regards both June and July 1923. 

Turning to finance, the figures supplied by 
memeber banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem show slight but steady declines in loans 
and discounts during the last three weeks 
in July, but a slight increase during the 
week of August 6. The total s of that date 
was somewhat better than the total for the 
same period last year. Time deposits as of 
August 6 were less than on July 9, but 
larger than on August 8, 1923. Demana 
deposits were smaller on August 6 than on 
either of those reporting dates. 

For the week of August 13, the statements 
to the Sixth Federal Reserve Bank showed a 
total of bills discounted slightly larger than 
a month ago, although on August 6, a new 
low point for the year was reached. Ac- 
ceptances purchased in the open market de- 
clined nearly a third during the four week 
period, while United States securities owned 
by the banks increased. There was a de- 
cline in cash reserves, and a slight decrease 
in the reserve ratio, notwithstanding a lower 
volume of Federal Reserve notes in circu- 
lation. 

Savings deposits at the end of July showed 
a small decline. This is not unusual at the 
semi-annual interest period. The decline, 
however, was more than 6 per cent. greater 
than at the end of July of last year. 

Debits to individual accounts continue to 
show increases compared with a year ago, 
and failures, while more numerous, were 
considerably smaller in total liabilities dur- 
ing July than June, or July, 1923. 

Building permits throughout the district 
were appreciably greater than during 
July 1923. 


Industrial employment generally showed 
a small decline. If it were not for the large 
building and highway programs, idleness 
would be serious. 


7 


ASSISTANT FOR DANCY, EQUITABLE 
REPRESENTATIVE IN BALTIMORE 


Robert L. Randolph, formerly manager of 
the foreign department of The Equitable 
Trust Company of Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to William G. Dancy, who 
represents The Equitable Trust Company in 
Baltimore. 


TWO MOBILE BANKS CONSOLIDATE 


The sale of the assets of the National 
City Bank of Mobile, Ala. to the First 
National Bank of that city has been verified 
by D. P. Bestor, president of the First 
National, and H. C. Hughes, president of 
the National City Bank. 


FOUR PER CENT. COTTON LOANS 
OFFERED 


The First National Bank of Wetumpka, 
Ala., is offering cotton loans at 4 per cent. 
The following statement was issued by the 
bank: 

“To enable our farmers to market their 
cotton in proper manner, we will until 
further notice make loans on cotton secured 
by deposit of warehouse receipts at the low 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 

“Cotton must be stored in warehouse at 
Wetumpka, Ala., and properly insured, and 
must be free from all incumbrance.” 


LEXINGTON, KY., BANK IN NEW 
BUILDING 


The new eight-story building of the 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Company of Lex- 
ington, Ky., was formally opened on 
September 17. The building, which was de- 
signed and constructed by the St. Louis 
Bank Equipment Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., is most modern and up-to-date in every 
particular. The largest safety deposit vault 
in the state was installed in the building 
by the Mosler Safe Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It is protected by an electrically 
equipped burglar alarm system connecting 
with police headquarters both day and night. 

The Guaranty Bank and Trust Company 
was organized in the fall of 1912 by a group 
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The Old Pirst 
Est. 1865 





THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


with 
EXPERIENCE — Over 


STRENGTH — Capital and Surplus 


OFFICERS—Experienced, capable and 


invites your business 


Resources over $32,000,000 


fifty- eigh 


years 
$4,000,000.00 


well versed on conditions 
and credits thruout this 
territory ; 


JOHN M. MILLER, JR. 
President 











of Lexington men. A charter was issued 
authorizing the company to engage in a 
general banking and trust business, and to 
examine, abstract and insure real estate 
titles. ‘The scope of the bank’s activities 
at that time were comparatively narrow and 
after five years of slow growth it was de- 
cided to expand. The rapid growth of the 
bank after entering into the larger field of 
commercial banking in all its branches was 
phenominal, and fully justified the change. 

The Guaranty Bank and Trust Company 
now has enrolled on its ledgers more than 
16,000 accounts, and deposits exceeding $2,- 
600,000, and a capital stock of $300,000. The 
officers are: Charles Land, president; 
William H. Porter, T. C. Bradley, and Elam 
Huddleston, vice-presidents; Frank  L. 
Snyder, cashier, and M. Wilkirson and 
Edward Fennell, assistant cashiers. 


WILLIAM BINFORD VEST 


Announcement has been made by the Citi- 
zens and Marine Bank of Newport News, 
Va., of the death of its president, William 
Binford Vest, on August 15, 1924. 

Mr. \est was born in Pittsylvania County, 
Va., on July 18, 1862. He came to New- 





ports News about thirty years ago and or- 
ganized the Citizens and Marine Bank in 
1891. Mr. Vest was a former president of 
the Virginia Bankers Association, organizer 
of the Newport News and Hampton Rail- 
way, Gas and Electric Company, a trustee 
of the University of Richmond and a deacon 
of the First Baptist Church. 


REPRESENTATIVE IN SOUTH AND 
SOUTHWEST 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of Earl 
R. Gafford as assistant secretary. He will 
represent the company in Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

Mr. Gafford, after organizing a state bank 
in the vicinity of Kansas City, entered the 
manufacturing business in San Antonio, 
Texas. He again entered the banking busi- 
ness as assistant vice-president of the Bat- 
tery Park National Bank, New York. Upon 
the completion of the merger of the Battery 
Park Bank into The Bank of America, 
Mr. Gafford was appointed an assistant 
cashier of The Bank of America in connec- 
tion with its new business activities. Mr. 
Gafford is also a member of the New York 
Produce F.xchange. 
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Encyclopedia of 
Banking and Finance 


Compiled by GLENN G. MUNN 


Contains 600 pages and over 
3000 terms relating to money, 
credit, banking practice, his- 
tory, law, accounting and 
organization, foreign ex- 
change, trusts, investments, 
speculation, markets and 
brokerage. 


600 pages—Price delivered $10 


Examine this New Book at Your Own Desk 


coupon below you may exam- 

ine this important new book at 
your own desk without cost or obliga- 
tion and decide for yourself whether 
you wish to keep it for your financial 
library. 

You will find in this book under 
one cover a description of every 
term, expression or phrase used in 
banking and finance. This means 
not just a dictionary definition of 
various terms but a complete treatise 
on the subject and a list of references 
to additional books for those who 
wish to investigate any particular 
subject in greater detail. 


One of the most valuable features 


B: simply signing and mailing the 


of the book is the inclusion of the 
complete text of all important legis- 
lation involving business or finance 
such as the Federal Reserve Act, the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, the National 
Bankruptcy Act, the Bill of Lading 
Act, the Cotton Futures Act, etc. 


By keeping a copy of this book on 
your desk you may have available 
at any time information on any sub- 
ject that is liable to come up in 
connection with your daily work. 


But don't take our word for this. 
See and examine the book for your- 
self. Mail the coupon today before 
the first edition is sold out. 





Approval Order 


THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


71 Murray Street, New York City. 





You may send me on approval one copy of your new ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 


BANKING AND FINANCE. 


I will remit $10 or return the book to you within five days after I receive it. 
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Middle States 


Comprising Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa and Missouri 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
MIDDLE STATES 


By Cuarites L. Hays 


HERE has been steady improvement in 

business conditions in the Central West 
during the last month, but the gain has been 
slow. The principal factor making for bet- 
terment has been the well sustained high 
level of prices for farm products. Heavy 
marketing of these products is rapidly 
strengthening the financial position of the 
agricultural districts and the inflow of 
money from this source encourages a more 
cheerful sentiment in all lines of business. 
Collections in the northwest are better than 
they have been at any other time in five 
years. This radical change in conditions in 
a section which only a few months ago was 
in such a state of financial discomfort that 
relief measures were engaging the attention 
of treasury officials and the bankers in the 
principal money centers of the country, gives 
striking evidence of the benefit that has 
come from the narrowing of the margin be- 
tween the prices of what the farmer has to 
sell and what he buys. 

Much still depends on the corn crop. An 
early killing frost means a severe curtail- 
ment of the yield—possibly to around 2,- 
000,000,000 hushels as compared with a crop 
of a little more than 3,000,000,000 bushels 
last year. With a late frost the corn grow- 
er would sit on top of the world. But even 
it the worst the agricultural situation in the 
West would show wonderful improvement 
for the vear. 

James B. MeDougal, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, has just 
returned from an automobile tour of a 
month in the northwest, most of the time 
having been spent in Minnesota. His com- 
nent on conditions in that section is in- 
teresting. ° 

“The northwest is in better mood than it 
has been for many years,” said Mr. 
McDougal. “Large yields of good quality 
grain, high prices for their products and a 
fair prospect for a good corn crop have 
filled the farmers with happiness. Every- 


body up there is looking forward to much 
better times in the future, and I believe 
that the trend of events in the last two 
months has been entirely favorable to the 
country. After lean years and hardships 
the agricultural communities have experi- 
enced a new lease of life and their sentiments 
concerning basic conditions have undergone 
a marked change.” 

“There has been an increase of buying 
in the agricultural states,” said H. E. Otte, 
president of the National City Bank of 
Chicago, “and they are enjoying a pros- 
perity not considered possible a few months 
ago. Crop promise has materialized in the 
northwest and the yields of small grains 
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will exceed those of last year, but they will 
still be about 5 per cent. smaller than tlie 
average for five years. The money value of 
the crops will probably be exceptionally 
large and the returns should give the pro- 
ducers a high degree of prosperity. This 
flow of money which will come from the 
agricultural sections to the financial centers 
will serve to keep conditions easy and the 
money market comfortable in the next six 
months. Of course, expansion is now being 
planned, but there will be no inflation. That 
will not be permitted, as there are too many 
elements of danger to consider in that con- 
nection. There has been an improved demand 
for money from all sources among our clients 
since business began to increase and I be- 
lieve that we have turned the corner quite 
definitely.” 

There has been no diminution in the ease 
of money, and bankers do not expect any 
material change for some months. Commer- 
cial paper rules at 314, to 3%, per cent. and 
a moderate volume of business is being 
transacted. The best outlet is now in the 
Southwest, where funds from harvested 
crops are abundant and are seeking em- 
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ployment. ‘This condition is expected to 
extend northward gradually as the threshing 
season progresses. Bank loans range from 
41, to 5%, per cent. The position of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago has been 
considerably strengthened and its reserve 
ratio is well above 80 per cent., with re- 
discounts around $30,000,000, the lowest 
figures since the war. The response made to 
the Treasury’s September offering of bills 
at 2%, per cent. seems to bear out the 
opinion of bankers that low money rates are 
likely to prevail for some time. Another 
straw pointing in the same direction is the 
fact that there is no evidence of rapid ex- 
pansion in commercial or manufacturing 
activity, although steady improvement is 
noted in nearly all lines. The increase in 
business has not yet made noticeable in- 
roads on the supply of surplus funds and 
there is still a wide margin of credit to be 
absorbed before the demand for funds is 
likely to cause an upward revision of in- 
terest charges. 

Fall weather, coming earlier than usual, 
has given a good start to the seasonal de- 
mand for merchandise in both wholesale 
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and retail departments. Wholesale orders 
show a good increase over recent weeks, but 
are still a little behind those of the cor- 
responding time last year. Merchants seem 
more disposed to depart from their practice 
of the last few years of buying only for 
immediate requirements, and distant com- 
mitments are more numerous. At retail the 
summer turnover was saisfactory and a good 
distribution of heavier grades of apparel 
and textiles already is under way. The 
large mail order houses continue to show 
a slight gain in business over the corres- 
ponding time last year. 

The revival in manufacturing is most no- 
ticeable in the iron and steel and kindred 
industries. Steel plants of the district have 
increased their operating sciiedules, which 
are now well above 50 per cent. of capacity, 
compared with the low point of around 40 
per cent. a few weeks ago. A still further 
increase is assured by the improved inquiry 
for finished materials which is coming from 
railroads, implement makers, automobile 
manufacturers and structural users. Some 
large orders for rails and cars are in the 
market and the carriers are taking track 
accessories on a liberal scale. Structural 
business is more active than it has been for 
several months. Implement makers have re- 
vised their production programs in the 
belief that the improvement in conditions 
in the agricultural districts will be followed 
by a better demand for machinery and tools. 
Farmers have bought sparingly of this 
equipment for several years, and replenish- 
ments soon will become necessary. The 
automobile industry is taking materials 
more freely. The demand for cars has im- 
proved recently and manufacturers are now 
predicting that the year as a whole will 
show sales only a little behind the record- 
breaking figures of 1928. Demand for pig 
iron has improved and the market is steady 
at $20.50, with an upward trend. Scrap 
iron and steel have advanced 50 cents to $1 
aton. Prices of finished steel do not show 
any tendency to stiffen yet, but stocks are 
low and it would require only a slight in- 
crease in demand to bring about much firmer 
market conditions. 

One of the strongest features of the 
business situation continues to be the sus- 
tained activity in building operations. In- 
dications are that construction work will be 
on a large scale as far into the winter as 
the weether permits. - Permits issued in 
Chicago during August establish a new 
record for that month. They carry cost 


For new accounts 
—these strong helps! 














HOUSANDS of banks are using these 
free helps effectively in adding new ac- 
counts: 


First, the tangible weight of positive protec- 
tion—offered by Super-Safety INSURED 
Bank Checks. Broadcast to millions, monthly, 
through America’smostinfluential publications. 


oad cl 
i fSecond, the diversity’ of Dowerdlal adver- 
tising material furnished free to banks using 
Super-Safety INSURED Checks. Display 
matter for lobbies, grilles, windows. Special 
advertising copy for local newspapers. A 
campaign of powerful adson “Pay by Check.” 
Compelling letters, folders, envelope stuffers, 
and the like. The service of our own ad- 
vertising department and agency. 


Super-Safety INSURED Checks have 
come to stay. The need for them has been 
proved. Safety paper and other devices are 
good as far as they go. Butinsurance is the 
only positive protection. These checks auto- 
matically insure bank and depositor for 
$1,000 against raised check loss. This insur- 

ance is issued by the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity Co., one of the 
strongest in America—with more 
than twenty million dollars in assets. 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 


San Francisco 
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In conjunction with the Cleveland Better Business Commission the Cleveland Trust Company recently 
put on this window display graphically depicting the amount of money lost in unsafe investments 


LLOYD L. COON 


Now with the Foreman Banks of Chicago, and 
formerly secretary of the Financial Advertisers’ 
Association. Mr. Coon’s present work, however, 
does not take him far afield from the Financial Ad- 
vertisers’ Association, and he continues to be one of 
its enthusiastic members. 

Since he became secretary of the association in 
1922, the membership has increased, and more interest 
generally is being taken in the association affairs by 
ts more than 650 members 


estimates aggregating $21,944,550, an_ in- 
crease of $1,810,400 or 8.99 per cent. over 
the corresponding month last year, the pre- 
vious record for August. The increase over 
July is $2,398,650, or 8.17 per cent. The 
movement of materials is on a large scale, 
but there have been no noteworthy changes 
in prices. 


& 


CONVENTION DATE 


Missouri—at St. Louis, May 19-20, 1925. 


JOHN D. PERRY MADE ASSISTANT 
CASHIER 


The Chemical National Bank of New York 
has announced the appointment of John D. 
Perry as assistant casshier. Mr. Perry is 
Western representative, with headquarters 
in Chicago. He has been with the Chemical 
four years. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUSI 
COMPANY 


The statement of condition of the newly 
formed Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
upon the commencement of business on Sep- 
tember 29, shows a capital of $15,000,000, 
surplus and undivided profits of $35,085,002, 
deposits of $384,631,932 and total resources 
of $473,255,333. 

The Illinois Merchants ‘Trust Company }s 
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a consolidation of three of the oldest banks 
in Chicago, namely the Illinois Trust and 
Savings Bank, The Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company and The Corn Exchange 
National Bank. 


DAVID JOHNSTONE, FORUM 
CHAIRMAN 


David Johnstone, assistant cashier of ‘The 
Northern ‘Trust Company, Chicago, ex- 
president of Chicago Chapter, has been ap- 
pointed to the chairmanship of the forum 
committee by the Executive Council of the 
A.nerican Institute of Banking. Other Chi- 
cago bankers whom the national organiza- 
tion recognizes by appointments as commit- 
tee members are: Max Steiner, vice-president 
of Chicago Trust Company, to the chapter 
presidents’ conference committee, and R. J. 
Welsh, new business manager of Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, to the public 
speaking and debate committee. 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS SENT BY 
AIR MAIL 


Millions of dollars each week are being 
sent from Kansas City to New York and 
other Eastern cities by air mail, according 
to a special despatch to the New York 
Times. 

The use of air mails for the transfer of 
money, according to the officials of the 
Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mc., results in the saving of thousands of 
dollars in interest that would be lost if the 
transfers were made by train. The bank 
forwards daily a letter containing all New 
York checks of $1000 or more. The amount 
varies from $500,000 to $2,500,000 in each 
letter. 

While the Federal Reserve Bank has not 
yet adopted the use of air mail, many other 
Kansas City banks make all transfers to 
cities along the air routes by the more mod- 
ern method. , 

he safety of sending money shipments 
by air also appeals to bankers and insurance 
companies. This factor, they say, makes it 
\ desirable medium even to such points as 
St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland and Cincinnati, 


only ivernight run from Kansas City by 
train, 








A Specialized 
Service 





for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are 
provided for active and 
inactive accounts, collec- 
tions, bills of lading, in- 
vestments and foreign 
exchange transactions. 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chai:man 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE, President 
First National Bank of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 





Combined Resources 
Exceed $350,000,000 
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WIRE TODAY 
For samples and particulars of Outcault’s 
CHRISTMAS CLUB. 
Time is getting short 


OUTCAULT ADVERTISING COMPANY 


221 EAST 20th STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN 
ST. LOUIS APPOINTS NEW 
TRUST ATTORNEY 

Commencing September 15 William H. 


Lawrence became identified with the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. Louis as a 


WILLIAM H. LAWRENCE 


Trust attorney National Bank of Commerce 
in St. Louis 


trust attorney. Mr. Lawrence has had 
fifteen years’ experience in trust work with 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company. He 
is a lawyer by profession and highly re- 
garded in matters of probate and fiduciary 
law. In his new capacity he will be one of 
the able assistants of Judge Davis Biggs, 
trust officer of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. 


E. W. CLARK GETS LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE 


Emory W. Clark, president of the First 
National Bank in Detroit, has been granted 
a leave of absence for six months, in order 
that he may give the necessary time to 
settling the affairs of the estate in New 
York of which he is executor and trustee. 

Mr. Clark will divide his time between 
Detroit and New York. During his absence 
the senior vice-president, William J. Gray, 
will be the directing head of the bank. 


COMMERCE TRUST DEPOSITS 
EXCEED $100,000,000 


The flow of money from the wheat crop 
and awakened business activity in the 
Southwest are creating record deposits in 
Kansas City banks. Deposits of the Com- 
merce ‘Trust Company, of Kansas City, Mo, 
have passed the $100,000,000 mark. It is a 
record never before equaled by Kansas City’s 
biggest bank. Several times in former pros- 
perous periods the deposits hovered w ithin 
a few million dollars of the record. 


























Western States 


Comprising North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico and Oklahoma 


























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
WESTERN STATES 


By SamveEt Sosianp 


HY not more business with the larger 

wheat crop and quite generous yields 
of other products on the farms of Western 
States? More than 50 per cent. of the wheat 
crop in Kansas, Oklahoma and Nebraska 
has been sold, while of the northern spring 
wheat a moderate fraction has thus far been 
marketed. The total wheat marketings are 
of sufficient volume to indicate what this 
year’s surprisingly large output of the 
grain in the Western States will do for 
business. The indication is that it will make 
business slightly better on the whole, with 
liberal improvement in the areas where 
wheat turned out exceptionally well. 

A joint review of the agricultural situa- 
tion in Kansas by economists of the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture and the Kansas 
Agricultural College, together with Federal 
observers, notes that farmers of the state 
have not “lost their heads.” This comment 
may well be applied to the farmers of all 
the Western States. Their hard times are 
not so far back that a generous inflow of 
wheat money—an inflow exceeding all ex- 
pectations of a few months ago—can make 
them forget the past and indulge in free 
spending. The fact is that the distress of 
the last few years has not passed entirely 
and is still far from eliminated among some 
farmers. Debts are being paid, and many 
farmers are priding themselves on again 
having generous deposits. The tendency of 
the days of inflation to measure the farmer’s 
ability to earn profits by the current crop 
year showing has passed. There is no bor- 
rowing on the basis of this year’s returns, 
for, being keener students of markets than 
ever, farmers are not unmindful of the ac- 
cidents which brought a reversal in the posi- 
tion of the wheat market from weakness to 
decided strength. 

, When the peak of loans was reached early 
in 1920 jn Kansas City and Minneapolis, the 
Federa! Reserve Banks of these two centers 
had comhined discounts of around $180,000,- 


000. Their combined discounts today are 
hardly $25,000,000. The discounts have not 
changed greatly since wheat began to move 
freely, but the member and the non-member 
banks, especially in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
have experienced enormous liquidation. Kan- 
sas City banks never increased deposits more 
rapidly. In Minneapolis the farm loan aid 
set up with the encouragement of the White 
House is no longer needed. There are more 
farm mortgages outstanding today than four 
years ago, but the aggregate is somewhat 
less than a few months ago, thanks again 
primarily to new wheat money. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
the financial improvement which has been 
recorded in the wheat districts of the West- 
ern States from the harvests of 1924 is 
wonderful. Perhaps a little later, when 
more wheat is sold and more debts paid, 
general business will improve further, 
especially in view of the additional sharp 
advances lately recorded in prices, but there 
is no sign of a period of great activity. 
Another crop year, or perhaps two more, 
of the character of the 1924 wheat season 
must come, to bring great activity. To ex- 
pext another and still another year as 
favorable as 1924 in succession is to indulge 
in extraordinary hopes. The foundation, 
however, has been very materially strength- 
ened for future improvement. If only aver- 
age years follow, the effect of 1924 will still 
be very discernible. 

That better business was expected by 
many is due in part to the tendency to con- 
centrate on the bright side of the factors 
which determine the course of Western busi- 
ness. The lofty wheat and corn markets 
have been widely heralded. Little, however, 
has been said of the fact that the present 
grass cattle marketing season is disappoint- 
ing, that hogs are not bringing prices on 
a parity with the lofty corn market, and 
that the mining, oil and lumber industries 
have made no forward strides. There has 
also been a tendency to overlook the fact 
that many farmers opened the crop year 
with an unusual volume of debts. 

As far as rural merchants are concerned 
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and also the older wholesale institutions, 
there is no embarrassment because business 
is not buoyant. Ever since 1920 the mer- 
chants of this territory have been adhering 
to a policy of what is now widely described 
as hand-to-mouth buying. There is now a 
somewhat larger aggregate turnover than a 
a year ago, but very, very few stocked up 
when wheat and corn advanced. Nor is there 
any general tendency today to stock up. 

In wheat the situation is truly extra- 
ordinary. Millers are selling all of the 
flour they can obtain ocean space for to 
European buyers. ‘The millers of Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma have made several 
appeals to the United States Shipping Board 
for additional vessels at the Gulf ports to 
load out flour. There is also a huge export 
wheat trade. More flour is being sold for 
export than at any other time since the 
war period. The wheat purchases for ex- 
port have been as far ahead as March load- 
ing. There is a sharply reduced crop in 
Canada and smaller production in Europe, 
hence the gratifying demand for the Ameri- 
can surplus, which is considerably greater 
than anticipated early in the summer. A 
feeling of confidence prevails in the trade 
as to the maintenance of high prices, and 
some interests are looking forward to even 
sharper advances before the expiration of 
the present crop year. 

Nobody who studies wheat markets seri- 
ously is inclined to conclude from the present 
situation that a new day has dawned per- 
manently for wheat growers. A larger area 
will be sown to winter wheat, it is true, but 
what the next year will bring is not being 
anticipated with great cheer. It is not often 
that the United States is favored with a 
generous crop while Canada and practically 
every country of Europe and _ northern 
\frica fall down in production. 

The Dawes plan, the trade believes, is 
helping wheat, but not to the extent com- 
monly attributed to it. A significant factor 
is the agitation in Germany for a restora- 
tion of the pre-war tariffs on wheat and 
flour. With production making a good show- 
ing over the world as a whole, there will 
again be a battle for foreign markets, de- 
mands for Federal aid in exporting, and 
for other expedients. If tne Western States 
do not generally realize this, they are pre- 
paring for such an eventuality anyway, 
judging from the manner in which wheat 
money is being applied to the payment of 
debts and to the strengthening of the 


financial fabric of individuals and their com- 
munities. 

In corn the story differs. Oklahoma and 
Kansas have the best crops in years, but the 
other corn areas are having poor crops. To 
compute the returns from corn on the mar- 
ket quotations on the grain is to waste time 
for the reason that only about 20 per cent. 
of this crop moves into commercial channels. 
What corn brings is determined by cattle, 
hogs, dairy cows and other live stock. The 
recent sharp declines in corn were due to 
the fact that the grain was out of line with 
live stock. The corn market is still high 
and still out of line. 

The layman on looking at the range of 
corn prices on terminal markets may con- 
clude that the farmer is lucky. To thou- 
sands of cattlemen, however, the lofty corn 
market has meant a severe blow this sea- 
son. There has been and is still a lack of the 
usual competition for grass cattle to go into 
feed lots. The feeders have naturally hesi- 
tated to feed corn costing more than $1 a 
bushel or around that price. With lessened 
competition for feedlots, the grass cattle 
runs have sold at disappointing prices, and 
many graziers lost money. The cattle in- 
dustry is a great one in the Western States, 
and, though pastures have been good on the 
whole, it has been a disappointment as far 
as making any contribution toward financial 
or commercial improvement is concerned. At 
the moment an outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease in South Texas is a serious develop- 
ment, but the Department of Agriculture 
has shown great ability to localize this dan- 
gerous disease. 

The sheepmen still lead the live stock 
industry. Wool has been advancing. ‘The 
profits from lamb feeding last winter and 
the year before were so large that demand 
has been active for feeding lambs despite 
the high corn market. Prosperity prevails 
among the sheep growers. 

The fact that corn and hogs are out of 
line tells the story of the position of the 
hog industry. There has been a sharp re- 
duction in pig production and in the num- 
ber of sows on farms, and the next year will 
see a decided decrease in marketing of hogs. 
If Europe recovers industrially and buys 
more lard, the chances appear favorable for 
a profitable hog market provided American 


consumers experience no drop in their pur- 
chasing power. 

Horses and mules show seasonal change 
for the better. There is a good tone in 
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Established 1837 


ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET 


(Corner of Pine Street, New York) 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 


Regular Auction Sales of all Classes of Securities Every Wednesday 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities Receives 
Prompt and Careful Attention 




















mules, thanks to high cotton prices. Horses 
are only in limited demand. 

The rural demand expected by lumber in- 
terests has developed to a moderate degree, 
but building in cities is less active and an 
easier tone is the rule in the lumber indus- 
try. The action of the copper market is dis- 
appointing to the mining districts. The crude 
oil market seems to have reached a steadier 
level, but it is far from a position warrant- 
ing expectations that it will give business in 
general any important impetus. 

Politically, the Western States are not 
boiling. There is a more conservative atti- 
tude in the wheat sections, and the old party 
adherences will not be dropped as would 
have been the case a year ago, when wheat 
was so cheap and so slow. Where sheep are 
raised in large numbers and rank high as a 
factor in business, those who are making 
appeals for support on the ground of pros- 
perity are being greeted with applause. It 
is not so in the cattle districts. After all 
of the talk in and out of Congress in refer- 
ence to the problems of the agricultural 
industry and in view of the fact that nothing 
of great importance transpired, there is less 
interest in the outcome of the presidential 
elections than might be expected under the 
circumstances. Of course, it is realized that 
great changes are possible in the fiscal pol- 
icies of the Government, that may affect 


fartucrs and stockmen and all other classes 
profoundly now that Europe is recovering 


ind ally, 
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CONVENTION DATE 


\ ska—at Omaha, October 22-23. 


SECOND REGIONAL TRUST COMPANY 
CONFERENCE 


An interesting program was prepared for 
the Second Regional Trust Company Con- 
ference of the Pacific Coast and Rocky 
Mountain states which took place at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on October 7 and 8. The 
topics taken up for discussion included: 

Should small banks enter the trust field, 
the public relations of trust companies, man- 
aging businesses for trusts, qualifications for 
a trust officer, extending trust company 


. service, high lights of the trust company 


convention at Chicago, methods of carrying 
stock in trusts, advisability and legality of 
holding non-legal investments in_ trust 
estates, the new Federal income and estate 
tax law as affecting trust companies, trust 
fund savings accounts, life insurance and its 
relation to estates and trusts, and beneficial 
interests under trusts where foreign ad- 
ministrator or executor has been appointed. 


A. V. HUNTER 


A. V. Hunter, president of the Carbon- 
dale National Bank of Leadville, Colorado, 
died on August 12, 1924. 


NEBRASKA BANKS GAIN 


Comparing abstracts under dates of July 
21, 1924, and April 10, 1924, all the state 
banks of Nebraska for this period have 
made a gain of $5,585,016.61 in deposits, 
according to K. C. Knudson, secretary of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce of that 
state. Surplus and net undivided profits 
have increased $148,780.04. The cash reserve 
and funds due from banks also have in- 
creased $4,077,376.78, making the cash re- 
reserve 20.2 per cent., or one-fifth more than 
required. 

















Pacific States 


Comprising Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
Arizona and Alaska 


























KCONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE 
PACIFIC STATES 


By Rosert J. Sevirz 


N increase in business activity, mod- 
erate to be sure, but nevertheless 
enough of an increase to bring forth a 
chorus of hopeful enthusiasm from author- 
ities on every hand, has marked this region 
of the country in the months of July and 
August. This upgrade tendency has come 
after four months of decline with all the 
attendant notes of pessimism in every quar- 
ter, and ushers in a fall and winter season 
that gives promise of being a season of nor- 
mal, stable prosperity. This, after one of 
the driest summers on record on the Pacific 
Coast, the hoof and mouth epidemic in Cal- 
ifornia, widespread crop failures because of 
the drought, forest fires, and many other 
discouraging factors, only serves more to il- 
lustrate that the economic structure of the 
Coast States region is fundamentally sound, 
and a recovery such as is being witnessed 
only the natural and expected thing, in spite 
of so-called economists and writers who 
would spread the belief that this is only a 
boom country forever on the verge of a 
collapse. 
As noted in these columns before, the 





The Largest Bank in Hawaii 
THE BANK OF HAWAIL.LTD. | 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Cable Address: “‘Bankoh”’ 

Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,746,661 .97 
Total Resources 28, 159,834.74 
C. H. Cooke, President E. D. Tenney, Vice-Pres 
J. R. Galt, Vice-Pres. Roxor Damon, Vice- Pres 


G.G. Fuller, Vice Pres. Frank Crawford, Vice-P. 
R. McCorriston, Vice-Pres. & Cashier 
Branch Banks:—Lihue and Kapaa, [Island of 
Kauai; Waipahu, Waialua, and Pearl Harbor, 
Island of Oahu ; Hilo, Kau, Kona, Kohala, Island 

of Hawaii. 
Prompt handling of collections through close con- 
nections on each of the Islands in the Territory. 
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1924 crops of this section will fall far below 
the record yields of 1923, but the position 
of the farmers has been improved by a sharp 
upward trend of prices noticeable in July, 
after a downward swing which began, in the 
case of some commodities, as far back as in 
February. Grain prices have advanced sub- 
stantially; returns now being received for 
deciduous fruits are greater than in 1923; 
and the market for canned and dried friuts 
has strengthened, with prices good. 

There has been little change in the rainfall 
situation, however. Some scattered showers 


were reported in July and August in moun- 
tain districts, improving local situations 
somewhat with reference to grains and pas- 
turage, but except in the case of Arizona, 
where rainfall has been seasonal and ample, 
the summer on the coast has been the driest 
in years, and said to be the driest on record. 


So far water for most irrigation projects 
has proved ample, and cattle losses have 
been remarkably small for lack of pasturage, 
but early fall rains will improve the situa- 
tion wonderfully and will wipe out the 
danger of further forest and brush fires, 
ending a summer which in that regard has 
never been equalled either in the number or 
the duration of disastrous outbreaks. 
Perhaps the real indication of an upward 
trend in activity is best reflected from 
figures for business and industry generally 
over the region. In July bank debits, which 
had fallen 15.5 per cent. from February to 
June, increased 6.5 per cent., according to 
figures for the Twelfth Federal Reserve 
District made public in the report of the 
Federal Reserve Agent. These levels indi- 
cate a normal volume of trade. Wholesale 
trade was better beginning in July and retail 
trade likewise showed a slight increase 4s 
against small decreases in May and June 
when compared with the same periods 4 
year ago. This quickening of trade has 
been accompanied by rising commodity 
prices, and these two factors have had the 
natural effect of increasing productive in- 
dustrial activity. Bank deposits as reported 
by the Federal Reserve Agent at San Fran- 
cisco continue through the summer at prac- 
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tically the same levels as the record figures 
noted in June. Money continues abundant 
for credit purposes, and interest rates are 
uniformly low, in line with the balance of 
the country. 

As has been noted, industry generally has 
felt the stimulus of an increased demand and 
strengthening prices. Some of the larger 
industries do not show this in reports of 
activity for July (the latest figures avail- 
able) however, due, it is thought, to seasonal 
curtailment rather than to any underlying 
economic cause. This is true particularly 
of the lumber industry, in which production 
was slightly less than in June 1924 and 
considerably under July a year ago. Cur- 
tailment was practiced here, it is said, be- 
cause of the sluggish market and the fire 
hazard, and it is believed August figures will 
show the upward trend noted elsewhere. 

Building figures bear out the statement 
that activity is on the upgrade. Figures 
compiled from twenty cities of the region for 
July 1924 show an increase of 3.5 per cent. 
in number of permits issued and 9.3 per cent. 
in value of permits as compared with the 
preceding month. The figures for July are 
slightly below those for the same month last 
year but the percentages of decrease are 
less than in any month since April. 

A general strengthening of the market for 
all non-ferrous metals was noted in July. 
Domestic demand has forced prices upward 
and the miners are optimistic that the winter 
to come will be one of unusual activity fol- 
lowing a year of stable conditions, but not 
marked by any noteworthy achievements. 

A short ‘resumé of conditions in Oregon 
and Washington may be taken as somewhat 
typical of general economic conditions in 
the Pacific region, particularly those with 
reference to agriculture. Oregon’s total 
wheat crop this year will be approximately 
15,000,000 bushels as against more than 28,- 
000,000 bushels in 1923, and the spring 
wheat crop 1,932,000 bushels as against a 
normal production average of about 4,000,- 
00 bushels. Wheat is bringing a price nearly 
50 per cent. greater than that prevailing a 
year ago, however, and in spite of the cur- 
tailed yield due to the drought, farmers feel 
that their position is good. The commercial 
apple crop will also feel the effects of the 
drought. This is indicated by estimated crops 
of 1,318,000 barrels in Oregon and 6,444,000 
barrels in Washington when compared with 
last year’s yields of 1;750,000 barrels and 
9,198,000 barrels respectively. Here, too, 
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HALFONTE- 
ADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


Every season of the year is 
enjoyable at hospitable, 
homelike Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall. Winter recreations out- 
doors include Golf, Riding 
on the Beach, Aviation and 
Boardwalk Activities. Mild 
weather. Invigorating sea 
air. 

dmerican Plan Only. Always 


Open. Illustrated Folder and 
rates on request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk 
In the very center of things 








there is a compensating factor. Last year’s 
bumper crops of this fruit had to compete 
with a bumper eastern crop in the eastern 
market and the resultant prices proved 
ruinous to many wesiern growers. This 
year the indicated yields from all sections 
are lower and a steady market is looked for. 

A comparison of lumber activity in the 
two states with 1923 shows that production 
down to August first is running about 6 
per cent. below last year. Last year orders 
were slightly ahead of production and ship- 
ments were ahead of both production and 
orders by a small margin. This year’s orders 
thus far have fallen a little below production 
on account of the sluggish domestic market, 
but shipments have a lead corresponding 
roughly in percentage to that of last year. 


CONVENTION DATE 
Arizona—at Prescott, October 24-25. 


& 
PACIFIC NATIONAI, OPENED IN 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Increasing the number of national banks 
in San Francisco from four to five, the 
Pacific National Bank opened for business 
on September 15 at 301 California street, 
the old headquarters of the San Francisco 
branch of the Bank of Asia. The bank was 
organized by E. W. Wilson who is widely 
known on the coast as a former vice- 
president of the Anglo and London Paris 
National Bank, and later manager of the 
Philippine National Bank. 

The officers of the new bank are: E. W. 
Wilson, president; H. R. Gaither, executive 
vice-president and cashier, and Russell J. 
Wilson and Verne Penticost, assistant vice- 
presidents. 

The Pacific National will be a strictly in- 
dependent business bank, giving particular 
attention to Far East banking connections. 


M. A. THOMPSON JOINS 
PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 

M. A. Thompson of the First Securities 
Company, Los Angeles, has been appointed 
assistant to President Charles F. Stern of 
the Pacific-Southwest Trust and Savings 
Bank. Mr. Thompson is a native of Kansas 
where he organized several banks, among 
them the Citizens State Bank of Blue 
Rapids, which he still owns. He has served 


as special deputy bank commissioner for the 
State of Kansas, and was deputy Federal 
Reserve Agent for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City. 
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Dominion of Canada 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, British Columbia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Yukon 























ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
By J. W. Tyson 


HE crop has ripened and is being har- 

vested under favorable conditions. This, 
with the material advance in prices fur 
wheat and other products, is having a favor- 
able effect on the buying power of the 
agricultural community. As yet there is no 
evidence of a radical change for the better 
in the general business situation but there 
is an improved feeling as indicated by buny- 
ing at country points. Sentiment is also 
favorably influenced by the progress being 
made toward the economic rehabilitation of 
Europe. While industrial recuperation of 
Germany will provide a keen competitive 
factor for manufacturing indstrics. par- 
ticularly in exporting narkets, ic is accepted 
that Canada will benefit to a greater extent 
by the increased buying power of her own 
people as the result of better demand for 
food stuffs and raw mater‘sts. industry 
is not active and there is considerable un- 
employment but the figures supplied by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicate that 
the situation is not by any means so 
serious as the radical element in the labor 
movement would have the country believe. 
The uncertainty in the manufacturing situa- 
tion has been aggravated to some extent by 
the recent reductions in the protective 
tariff which from the political standpoint 
have evidently been justified by the attitude 
of the public and may therefore be followed 
by further reductions in line with the policy 
of the present government. 

Thus, while industrial conditions at the 
moment are not very satisfactory and some 
further retrenchment on the part of manu- 
facturers is reported, the moderate im- 
provement in wholesale and retail trade 
which has been noted and which can reason- 
ably be expected to increase in the autumn, 
's a favorable development. Stocks of mer- 
chandise for the time being are at a low 
level and che tendency will be to keep them 
so until there is actual demand from con- 
Sumers. Not only are credits well extended, 
with 'ittle desire of either manufacturers 


or retailers to extend them further, but ex- 
perience has taught that it is not good 
business policy to discount the harvest, and 
there is the additional factor that where 
style is involved it is not good business to 
stock up on merchandise. Collections vary 
from slow to fair. Commercial failures, 
however, are on a lower level than a year 
ago and there is every indication of a 
sounder trade situation. The lumber indus- 
try is feeling the dull period but a careful 
scrutiny of the market by the mills has for- 
tunately prevented any serious relapse. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports 
the number of men employed as declining 
somewhat, but the level of employment, 
although below that of 1923, is still higher 
than in either 1921 or 1922. The chief trades 
showing lower employment are logging, tex- 
tile, iron and steel, and coal. Vancouver 
reports a better demand for lumber follow- 
ing the reduction of freight rates to Aus- 
tralia, the Orient and Atlantic ports, but 
the domestic market continues dull. The 
gold mining industry in Ontario and 
Quebec has probably never been in a more 
flourishing condition. In British Columbia 
the mining situation in general is also very 
satisfactory. In the coal industry, however, 
conditions are depressed. In Alberta opera- 
tions have been generally tied up for some 
months as the result of a strike of the 
miners in district 18, while the Cape Breton 
operators report unsatisfactory conditions 
because the tariff protection on a per ton 
basis has not increased propertionately as 
the value of coal per ton has advanced. 

It is difficult to estimate the proper rev- 
enue from the various branches of agricul- 
ture during the current year at this stage 
when both yield and price are uncertain. 
Nevertheless a comparison of current condi- 
tions And the estimated yields with those of 
recent years suggests a total income very 
close to that of 1923, a situation which would 
have been impossible had it not been for the 
upward trend of prices. The following 
estimate of revenue of the last two years 
is of interest: 





UR 


Capital Paid Up 
Reserve - - - 


ay) 


1922 1923 
394,548,000 $ 400,511,000 
331,682,000 291,439,000 
266,357,000 232,580,000 
125,863,000 200,950,000 
119,261,000 84,081,000 

50,019,000 40,613,000 
40,151,000 43,376,000 
44,568,000 32,653,000 
16,840,000 15,929,000 


Sask. 

Quebec .. 

Alberta 

Manitoba 

Nova Scotia ... 
Columbi 





Total sessesessseeeeee$1, 389,289,000 $1,342,132,000 

Canada’s balance of trade is pointed to as 
‘an indication of favorable developments in 
the economic situation. For twelve months 
a favorable balance is shown at $228,500,- 
000 as compared with a favorable balance 
of $127,500,000 for the previous twelve 
months. Exports for the year are slightly 
over $1,000,000,000 while imports are $850,- 
000,000. 

Recent price trends reported by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicate ad- 
vances for grain, flour and mill products, 
bread and potatoes, hogs, bacon, lard, silk, 
wool, jute, copper, lead, silver, tin and 
smelter, and declines in cattle, fish, leather, 
boots and shoes, iron products, newsprint, 
gasoline, pottery and white lead. The index 
number of wholesale prices for 236 com- 
modities rose 4.8 points in August as com- 
pared with July. 

The return of the Canadian dollar to par 
is significant as an indication of the general 
commercial and financial situation. It is due 
in part undoubtedly to the marked improve- 
ment in the foreign trade position of the 
country and to the big increase in wheat 
shipments. Another factor is the movement 
of United States capital to Canada for in- 
vestment which has accompanied the flood of 
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Are You Interested in Canadian Trade? 


If so, this bank can be of service to you. With Branches 
and direct connections in all important centres through- 
out the Dominion and a Foreign Department maintained 
exclusively for their needs, Importers and Exporters can 
rely upon an unexcelled service. 


For further particulars write 
Foreign Department 


Standard Bank of Canada 
TORONTO 
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$4,000,000. 00 
2,750,000.00 
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money in New York for bond investment. 
Increased foreign capital in the country 
should mean better business ultimately. The 
rising value of the pound sterling is also a 
factor in this situation, as indicated by the 
interest being shown by British capital, par- 
ticularly in mining enterprises. 


& 
CURBING FREE SERVICES 


Canadian banks are making an effort to 
curb free services, which became very ex- 
tensive during the days of keen competition 
in establishing new branches and which 
have been cutting seriously into earnings 
with the advance in clerical and overhead 
costs. The collection of checks drawn at 
branches on the larger business centers is a 
case in point. For many years it has been 
the custom to negotiate these checks at par. 
The public attitude toward the banks has 
been to assume that this service should be 
rendered free. The effort now is to adjust 
charges to insure a fair return for the 
service rendered. It is felt that if the pub- 
lic can be educated to the fact that this 
service actually costs money there should be 
no difficulty in securing a moderate fee. 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR STANDARD 
BANK 


Arthur F. White has been appointed 
president of the Standard Bank, head office, 
Tororts to succeed the late Wellington 
Francis. 

Mr. White is a director and executive 
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officer of the Dominion Securities Corpora- 
tion, having been connected with that house 
since 1911, prior to which he was with the 
Standard Bank. He was first elected to the 
board in 1923, and was made vice-president 
within a few months. 


BANK DEBITS INCREASE 


The bank debits to individual accounts in 
the clearing house centers of Canada during 
July, as reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, showed an increase of nearly 
13 per cent. over the preceding month. 
Judging by the experience of the last ten 


years, the transactions in July are on the 
average about 1 per cent. less than in June, 
and if this handicap is allowed for the ad- 
justed debits for July would consequently 
represent an increase of nearly 14 per cent. 
The debits in July were $2,323,000,000 as 
contrasted with $2,057,000,000 in the preced- 
ing month, involving an increase of $266,- 
000,000. 

During the same period the clearings in- 
creased from $1,260,000,000 to $1,461,000,- 
000, which, after allowance is made for the 
slightly adverse seasonal tendency, consti- 
tutes an advance of nearly 17 per cent. 
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The International Banker 


[From the New York Sun] 


I T is something of a mystery why the 

international banker has been in 
such poor repute. No demagogue today, 
no American radical, would consider a 
speech of his genuinely complete and 
successful that omitted mention of the 
international banker and his baneful 
influence. Not only has it ceased to be 
considered necessary to prove charges 
against the international banker; it no 
longer seems necessary to make the 
charges. The mere fact that a man is 
an international .banker is held suffi- 
ciently damning, and any politician dis- 
covered having luncheon with him or 
consulting his advice on any question is 
a lost soul. 

The international banker finds him- 
self denounced not only here, but in 
Russia, in Germany and in France. He 
stands best in Great Britain. He re- 
cently had the satisfaction of hearing 
himself defended and praised by no less 
a person than the head of a Socialist 
government, Ramsay MacDonald. What 
radical politician here could dare such a 
thing and still keep his union card? 

Yet the people who attack the inter- 
national banker seldom reveal more than 
the vaguest and the most absurd no- 
tions of the banker’s activities. What 
does the international banker really do? 
By his function in lending to foreign 
nations he not only helps to improve 


conditions in the country to which he 
lends, but he helps to expand his own 
country’s foreign trade. His loans to 
foreign nations give him a heavy stake 
in the maintenance of world peace, and 
his influence is cast to that end. Yet 
his interest in the foreign country is 
usually an indirect one. It is not his 
own money which is loaned abroad, but 
that of his clients, or of his clients’ 
clients. 

With so great a stake, both material 
and moral, in the maintenance of world 
peace, the international banker can be 
expected to do his utmost to preserve 
it. True, he may not always succeed. 
War is too ancient in the history of the 
race, the instincts which make it pos- 
sible are too deeply rooted, not to be 
able to sweep the influence of interna- 
tional finance aside once passions are 
aroused. But the banker’s influence for 
peace is constantly growing. 

The theory that bankers instigate 
wars for the purpose of collecting un- 
paid or defaulted debts is an absurd 
one. The banker knows how poor a 
weapon war is for that purpose, even if 
he could bring it about. He has a much 
more effective weapon—the refusal of 
new loans. It is a weapon whose ef- 
fectiveness Mexico and the Russian 
Soviets are having to learn afresh. 








New $5,000,000 building being constructed for Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Co-operative 
National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. Safe deposit and security vaults are being installed by 


Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Go. 


Factory— Hamilton, Ohio 


Principal Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Birmingham, Pittsburgh 


Agents in Shanghai, Manila, Tokio, Havana 
Cable Address “‘Fireproof’’ New York 


The Herring-ma -Marvin Safe Co. for nearly a century, has built and will 
always continue to build the same undeviating quality into its product 
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An Unusual Vault Installation 


VER a half million pounds of 

steel are being put into the con- 

struction of the new burglar- 
proof vaults of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers Co-operative Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, Ohio. This 
does not include the “I” beams and rods 
that are being used for the reinforce- 
ment of the concrete walls. It repre- 
sents the weight of material in that por- 
tion of the vault construction that is 
being carried on by the Herring-Hall- 
Marvin Safe Company of Hamilton, 
Ohio. Two vaults are to be installed 
respectively for the safe deposit depart- 
ment and the banking department. 

The entrance to the safe deposit vault 
is closed by means of a circular door 
eighteen inches in net thickness. The 
total thickness of this door on edge is 
over twenty-six inches. It is locked 
by means of twenty-four round bolts 
each four inches in diameter. A level 
walk-way is provided through this en- 
trance by means of a movable platform 
which is lowered when the door is swung 
open or closed. 

For additional purposes of access and 
for the ventilation of this vault an emer- 
gency door of the same thickness as the 
main door, with an opening twenty-two 
inches in diameter, is provided. The 
locking’ mechanism of each door is 
checked by two combination locks and 
by a four-moyement seventy-two hour 
Yale & Towne timelock. 

The safe deposit vault has a total 
width of sixty-six feet and is nineteen 
feet deep inside of its steel lining. 

A unique and special feature is found 
in the separate committee room which 
is built into this vault and which is 
separated from the main space of the 
vault by means of a heavy steel wall and 
door. This room is designed for the 
use of committees of corporations and 
other zroups of customers who may find 
it necessary to meet for the examination 
of securities that aré being kept in the 
safe ‘posit boxes. This makes it pos- 


sible for securities to be examined by a 
number of persons at the same time 
without their removal from the vault 
itself. 

This vault is designed for approxi- 
mately 17,000 safe deposit boxes. The 
door of each box is covered with a re- 
movable bronze plate so that the finish 
of the outside surface may be kept in its 
first condition of newness for an indefi- 
nite number of years. For the conven- 
ience of customers, steel reference 
shelves are fitted into the nests of boxes. 
Steel key cupboards and supply closets 
are arranged into convenient places with 
reference to the other equipment of the 
vault. 

All exposed surfaces of the walls and 
ceilings are suitably panelled in a hand- 
some design with steel grain and pol- 
ished to a soft finish. A special pro- 
vision has been made for the lighting of 
this vault, a feature which is often 
neglected in similar vaults. Thirty-six 
light fixtures are fitted with four globes, 
each with a light capacity of forty 
candle power. A soft and noiseless floor 
covering consists of interlocking rubber 
tile of an appropriate design. 

Adequate ventilation has been pro- 
vided by the use of a blower system 
which takes the air at the emergency 
entrance by means of motor-driven fans 
and carries it into and through the 
vault in ducts. The air which has been 
discharged from these ducts passes out 
through the main door, thus assuring a 
constant supply and full ventilation at 
all times. 

The entire facade of this vault is 
also panelled in steel with a design 
corresponding to that used inside. These 
panels as well as the door and architrave 
or frame at entrance are ornament- 
ed with cast bronze medallions each 
four inches in diameter and bearing the 
relief impression of a locomotive. Two 
handsome bronze torches each five feet 
high with single globes at the top are 
placed on either end of the facade. 
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The security vault is approximately 
twenty-one feet wide by fifty-two feet 
deep. The main entrance to this vault 
is provided by means of a rectangular 
door having a clear level walk-way of 
thirty-six inches in width through its 
massive steel jambs. This door corres- 
ponds in thickness and general features 
with the main entrance to the safe de- 
posit vault. Like the latter, it has the 
lowering platform which affords a level 
walk-way, and is locked in place by 
means of twenty-two bolts, each four 
inches in thickness. 

An emergency door like that already 
described, affords additional access to 
the security vault and provides an intake 
through which fresh air is admitted for 
the blowers of the ventilating system. 

This vault is divided into three com- 
partments—security, trust and tellers— 
each with its own system of steel safes. 
The ceilings in these compartments are 
finished with a special panelled design. 

Fourteen lockers in the tellers’ sec- 
tion of the vault are constructed with 
one-inch steel doors, each fitted with two 
combination locks and designed to re- 
ceive as many omnibusses. The vault is 
two stories below the level of the general 
banking room floor and one story below 
the safe deposit department. Securi- 
ties will, therefore, be placed by each 
teller in his respective steel omnibus. 
This will then be wheeled to a protect- 
ed elevator and lowered to the level of 
the bank vault in which it will be placed 
for safe storage. 

The doors and architrave at the en- 
trances to this vault are ornamented by 
bronze medallions like those used on 
the facade of the safe deposit vault. 

The concrete walls of both vaults are 
twenty-four inches in thickness and are 
lined with steel. Interlocking “H” 
beams tied together with heavy steel 
rods form a secure reinforcement, and 
are an additional element of strength to 
the walls. Around the “H” beams on 
both sides are placed grilles of square 
steel rods. The outside faces of the 
vault walls and the doors at both main 
and emergency entrances are further 


safeguarded by the use of an approved 
electric burglar alarm system. 

A unique feature in the general plan 
of this bank, of which Knox and Elliot 
of Cleveland, Ohio, are the architects, 
is the location on the street level of the 
safe deposit department with its great 
vault. This presents an unusual ele- 
ment of convenience. Approach to the 
department is had through a wide en- 
trance at either side of the main 
stairway and ballustrade leading to 
the banking room. Extensive accom- 
modations are afforded in the way 
of booths and coupon rooms, and the 
most modern system of identification 
and administration for the department 
will be put into operation. 

The vault work for this bank was de- 
signed by Robert G. Nairn, engineer, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, who is also super- 
vising the construction of the entire 
building. During the course of his in- 
vestigation of vaults, Mr. Nairn not 
only conducted exhaustive tests, but 
studied carefully every phase of vault 
protection both among banks and in the 
factories that are devoted to the manu- 
facture of vault equipment. In planning 
these vaults harmony and balance of 
construction has been maintained, and 
consideration was given not only to re- 
sistance against burglary but also de- 
fense against mob attack. Every variety 
of metal that enters into vault construc- 
tion was investigated and the result 
embodies the final conclusion of expert 
engineering knowledge of means of re- 
sistence to the drill, the burning torch, 
and high explosives. 

Not the least important feature of 
defense in the various doors, for ex- 
ample, are the two layers of burn-resist- 
ing metal. The composition of this 
metal was selected after mature consid- 
eration of the possible advantages of the 
various alloys and combinations of 
metals that are used for resisting the 
action of the oxyacetylene burner. 

These vaults are being fabricated in 
the plant of the Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Company of Hamilton, Ohio, and 
will be installed by this company. 
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Seattle Branch of the Bank of California 


HE new home of the Seattle 
Branch, Bank of California, N. A., 
is located in the heart of Seattle’s 
financial district, at 815 Second avenue, 
in the same block that has housed the 
Bank of California for twenty years. 
The exterior presents an appearance of 
stability and simple elegance, with its 
massive pillars and imposing portal. 
Entering the main banking room 
through the great doors, one is at once 
impressed with the beauty and conven- 
ience that has been attained in its con- 
struction. An impression of immensity 
has been created by the high ceiling and 
the expanse of the room, unbroken by 
pillars, except for the two massive col- 
umns at either end. The style is strict 
Italian Renaissance, adopted because of 
its formal simplicity and decorative 
possibilities. The columns are bronzed 


and the metal work surrounding the 
columns is old bronze to blend in its en- 
tirety with the marble counters, the 


walnut woodwork and the genuine 
bronze grill work. The marble used 
for counters and screens is a beautifully 
variegated Escolette, imported from 
France, and the woodwork and panels 
are of highly polished black walnut. 
Large clocks, with dials of Escolette, 
are centered in the balcony grillwork at 
each end of the room. 

In the center of the ceiling is a large 
skylight, twenty-two by fifty feet, ad- 
mitting an abundant supply of day- 
light for the illumination of every part 
of the room, and this with adequate 
windows at both ends, gives the most 
effective method of lighting. The max- 
imum of uniform distribution of light 
has been obtained with .a marked ab- 
sence of shadows. It is arranged so 
that on dark days or in the evening, 
artificial light can be flooded through 
it, giving almost the same effect as the 
natural light. 

The bank room is on the street level 
and occupies the entire lot, the public 
Space being in the center surrounded 
by the counter screen and officers’ coun- 


ters. This places all wickets in direct 
view of the public. Space on the north 
side of the front entrance, under the 
balcony, is utilized for a conference 
room and the manager’s office, and by 
the open arrangement of the counters, 
the manager can see practically the en- 
tire banking room from his desk. On 
the south side of the entrance are offices 


New building of the Seattle branch of the Bank of 
California, N. A. 


for bank officers. A convenient recep- 
tion and waiting room for women cus- 
tomers has also been provided. 

The heating and ventilating system is 
of the most modern type and all air is 
carried in and out through concealed 
tubes. Five large electric motors are 
used to operate the ventilating system. 

There are two basement floors below 
the main floor, the first containing the 
vaults and record storage rooms. The 
main vault is an island of massive con- 
crete and electric wires, with two mas- 
sive doors, one of which weighs 21,000 
pounds, the entire vault being the latest 
work in burglar-proof construction. 
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HE new home of the Greenville Banking and Trust Company, 

Jersey City, N. J., is built in the Neo-Greek Style of architec- 
ture, giving a combination of dignity and simplicity. The exterior 
of the building is of cut stone surmounted with terra cotta, while 
the base is of polished Crotch Island granite. Large windows on 
all four sides admit an unusual amount of daylight. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


BANK ARCHITECT § EQVIPMENT ENGINEER 
680 FIFTH AVENVE, NEW YORK 





Main banking room looking toward rear, showing entrance to safe deposit vaults 


New Home of the Greenville Banking 
and Trust Company 
The Neighborhood Bank 


VERY modern device in a classic 
setting distinguishes the new 
building of the Greenville Bank- 

ing and Trust Company, Jersey City, 
N. J., which officially opened on July 30. 

This new home stands in the Green- 
ville section of Jersey City, with a 
frontage of fifty-four feet on Ocean 
avenue and 115 feet on Lembeck ave- 
nue. Its height is forty-eight feet above 
the curb. A daylight bank it is in every 
respect. with large windows in all four 
walls. To make possible this arrange- 
ment. the company has reserved a 
vacant strip thirty-four feet wide on the 
West and a five-foot passageway at the 
rear. Long windows extending nearly 
the whole height ofthe counting room 
are provided on both sides of the build- 


ing. The light from the windows, 
especially from the top, falls at such 
an angle as to throw an even, steady 
light on the tops of the three check 
desks in the center of the public space, 
giving clients writing at these desks a 
sense of eye ease. The ends of the 
building are also abundantly supplied 
with windows. 

When the sky is overcast, electric il- 
lumination is available on the same gen- 
erous scale as is the fenestration. The 
fixtures, classic in design, and so ar- 
ranged as to cast rays on the ceiling for 
reflection, as well as downward, are 
equipped with powerful lights which 
give a very good substitute for the sun. 
Clients and officials thus have suffused 
natural light and admirable ventilation. 
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Officers of the Greenville Banking and Trust Company of Jersey City, N. J. 
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Oliver P. Vreeland, president of the Greenville Banking and Trust Company, at work in his private office 


In style, the building is Neo-Grec. 
Greek beauty and Roman strength, and 
all the facilities for up-to-date banking 
have been combined in its plans, pre- 
pared by Alfred C. Bossom, of New 
York City, the architect. 

The exterior is of cast cut granite 
with a base of polished Crotch Island 
granite. Graceful engaged Ionic columns 
on either side of the entrance on Ocean 
avenue, also frame three massive win- 
dows with Lupton steel sashes. Direct- 
ly under two of these large windows are 
smaller ones protected by grilles of 
ornate pattern. Visitors enter the bank 
through a handsomely decorated vesti- 
bule. At the right is the office of the 
president; at the left, a reception room 
for ladies. 

The public space is unusually com- 
modious, for it is twenty feet in width 
and sixty-eight feet in length. Its floor 
is of Stedman Products rubber tiling 
with a border of Tennessee marble, and 
the interior walls have a base of the 
Same material. 


The bank counters and screen also of 
polished Botticini marble have bronze 
grilles. 

On the left side is a window for 
women patrons, who reach it by a cor- 
ridor reserved for their exclusive use 
and also leading to their special recep- 
tion room—the one at the left of the 
vestibule. 

Next is the Christmas fund depart- 
ment. A large section is given to the 
savings division, as the bank has many 
depositors among the thrifty and pros- 
perous industrial classes of Jersey City. 
The last compartment is for statements 
and special interest. 

Across the public space the officials 
sit at desks in a railed area, where they 
are readily accessible for consultation. 
Then come the windows for the paying, 
receiving and note tellers. 

Every arrangement has been made to 
insure the efficient operation of the 
staff. The equipment and appliances 
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Main banking room of the Greenville Banking and Trust Company, looking toward the front. To the 
right as one enters is the open officers’ space from which a door leads into the president’s private office. 
To the left of the entrance is the ladies’ department. The large windows on all four sides of the room 
flood it with natural light. For dark days and for evening use an abundance of artificial light is supplied 
by the classic lighting fixtures which, besides giving a direct downward illumination, reflect the light 
upward against the ceiling. In addition to this, the writing desks in the public space and the tellers’ cages 
are equipped with more direct lighting fixtures. Sufficient public space has been provided in the bank 
easily to accommodate the many patrons 
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The beautifully furnished ladies’ reception room is conveniently located at the left of the entrance lobby. 
A private corridor leads from it to the women’s window 


are of the latest design. Quiet is in- 
sured by the use of cork flooring and of 
various sound eliminating devices. 

At the end of the public space is a 
wrought iron grille work. 
Passing through its gate, the visitor 
reaches the entrance to the safety de- 
posit vault, which is protected by a cir- 
cular door of steel, eighty inches in 
diameter, and weighing eighteen tons. 
In spite of its vast bulk, the door re- 
sponds readily to the pressure of the 
hand, when open. The main vault itself 
is sixteen by sixteen feet, and has a 
clearance of eight feet. It has a pan- 
elled sicel lining and a floor of vitrified 
tile. Its outer walls, consisting of stone 
conere eighteen inches in thickness, 
are reinforced by steel bars six feet 
long and criss-crossed in every direc- 


massive 


tion, and resistant to the acetylene torch. 
The metallic reinforcement is connected 


+ . . . . 
to elecirie wires which ring burglar 


alarms at police headquarters, and other 


points. if the outer shell of the vault is 
as much as touched by a tool. 

At one side of the main vault entrance 
are six booths for cutting coupons. On 
the other is the trust department and 
also quarters for the clerks assigned to 
the handling of bonds and securities. 
The vault was built by the Remington 
and Sherman Company of New York. 

The front mezzanine is devoted to the 
directors’ room, the rear to a private 
office and additional working space. In 
the basement are lockers for the staff 
and room for the storage of trunks. The 
physical equipment such as the furnace 
and heating apparatus are in the rear 
of the cellar. 

Every facility has been provided to 
insure the maximum of convenience to 
the public. All departments are readily 
reached, and the floor plan permits 
many clients to be served without con- 
gestion or haste. 

The following committee ably han- 
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Board room of the Greenville Banking and Trust Company. The large windows on both sides of this 
room supply an exceptional amount of daylight which, together with the light colored walls and hangings, 
conduces to an atmosphere of good cheer and optimism. The windows on one side face Ocean avenue, 
while those on the opposite side overlook the main banking room. This board room is situated on the 
mezzanine floor at the front of the bank, over the entrance lobby, the president’s office and the ladies’ 


reception room. It is reached directly by a stairway from the main lobby 
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This 18-ton door protects a vault 16 by 16 feet, which houses 2000 safe deposit boxes 


dled all matters of design and construc- 
tion for the new building: Chairman, 
Alexander G. Armstrong, vice-president 
and director, also assistant cashier of 
the American Exchange National Bank, 
New York City; Russel Dart and James 
Dodds. directors; James R. Erwin, trust 
officer and director; Henry H. Holmes, 
acting vice-president and director, and 
Oliver P. Vreeland, president and di- 
rector. 

The Greenville Banking and Trust 
Company was incorporated in 1895, 
being the first institution of its kind to 
be established in the community. By 
1900 the assets had reached a total of 
$625.884 which, by 1910, had increased 
to $1.663.840, and by 1915 to nearly 
$2.000.000. After this the assets grew 
at a remarkable rate, reaching $4,584,- 
225 in 1920, $5,751,029 in 1922, and 
passing $7,000,000 on July 1, 1924. 

The bank, which has a large clientele 
in its section, is distinctly a “neighbor- 
hood” bank, as even the directors, 
almost without exception, live or do 
business within a few blocks of the bank. 

The officers are: O. P. Vreeland, pres- 


ident; Henry H. Holmes, vice-presi- 
dent; Benjamin L. Stowe,  vice- 
president; A. G. Armstrong, vice- 
president ; C. Edward Schlich, secretary 
and treasurer; Walter S. Stiller, assist- 
ant secretary; Peter J. McDonald, 
assistant secretary; and Harold D. 
Shaw, assistant treasurer. 

A feature of the service rendered by 
the Greenville Banking and Trust Com- 
pany is a very strong and well equipped 
foreign department which is prepared to 
handle all kinds of foreign exchange 
transactions such as letters of credit, 
foreign drafts, bills of exchange, etc. 

With the very complete and excellent 
equipment afforded by its new building 
the Greenville Banking and Trust Com- 
pany is now better prepared than ever 
before to render complete and efficient 
banking service to its many clients. 

The following statement was made 
by the management of the bank at the 
time of the opening of the new building: 

“The measure of prosperity within 
a given community, is to be found in its 
public buildings. 

“To build a bank requires something 
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more than the investment of so much 
It stands for and reflects the 
creative energy of a community that has 


capital. 


accepted the principles of thrift. 


“Therefore the officers and directors 


of the Greenville Banking and Trust 
Company. make due acknowledgment 


of the co-operative support which has 
made it possible to erect a bank building 
that will not only contribute to the 
greater convenience of our patrons, but 
likewise to the expanding needs of the 
public at large. whose individual jn- 
terests we hope to serve.” 





Spe 


Main and emergency doors of the vault of the Greenville Banking and Trust Company, which was built 


~ 


and installed by the Remington and Sherman Company of New York 


Ship Model in Lobby of Union Trust Draws Large 
Crowds 


(From the “Teller’’ published by the Union Trust Company, Cleveland) 


APE RVECT reproduction of the 
White Star liner “Majestic” was 
on exhibition in the Union Trust lobby 
for several days recently, attracting the 
attention of hundreds of Clevelanders. 
This reproduction has been described 
as the most perfect model of a ship in 
existence. It was made in Hamburg, 
Germany, where the ‘Majestic’ itself 
was built, and required the whole time 
of skilled workmen for a period of over 
ten months. 


It contains 9800 separate pieces of 
wood and metal, all reproductions to 
scale of some part of the ship. 

The model is fifteen feet long, weiglis 
two tons and is valued at $55.000. At 
wage rates in this country a much larger 
sum of money would be required to 
reproduce it. 

This is the first time the model has 
been on display outside of New York 


City. 
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Some Recent Bank 


fHE FIRST-COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK 


HE building housing The First- 

Columbia National Bank, Colum- 

bia, Pa., was erected in 1917 as a 
hardware store and apartment building, 
the hardware store occupying the first 
floor and basement, with the second and 
third floors used as apartments. It is 
located on the northwest corner of 
Fourth and Locust streets, and meas- 
ures 54 by 108 feet. In altering it for 
banking purposes the entrance was lo- 
cated at the corner of the building, lead- 
ing directly into the ample public space 
or lobby. 

The officers’ quarters, paying and re- 
ceiving tellers’ windows, bookkeepers’ 
windows and savings department win- 
dows are all grouped around the public 
space. 

Directly back of the working space 
are located the vault, coupon booths, di- 
rectors’ room, ladies’ rest room, toilet 
rooms. etc., all located on the main floor. 


Building Operations 


The banking screen and all partitions 
separating the officers and other depart- 
ments, are made of metal, mahogany 
finish on exterior toward lobby, and 
olive green on interior facing working 
space. 

The floor in the lobby and officers’ 
quarters is Linotile, gray in color with 
black interlining; the floor covering in 
working space, savings department, di- 
rectors’ room, ete., is battleship lino- 
leum, brown in color, properly treated 
and varnished. 

There were several difficulties en- 
countered in changing a hardware store 
with a ceiling only fifteen feet high into 
a banking room, as the room contained 
a row of steel columns through the cen- 
ter, supporting the floors above, and also 
deep steel beams projecting down from 
the ceiling. These difficulties the arch- 
itect overcame in a very creditable and 
satisfactory manner. The banking fix- 
tures were grouped around the columns, 





he roomy office of the First-Columbia National Bank of Columbia, Pa., showing vault installed by 
the York Safe and Lock Company of York, Pa. 
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Three views of vault recently installed in the Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia by the York 
Safe and Lock Company of that City. The massive door is twenty-one inches thick. The vault is 
reinforced with concrete walls thirty inches thick and has a three-inch steel lining forming two separate 
vaults: the safe deposit and the bank’s security vault. These are separated by a heavy grille and a twenty- 
one inch emergency entrance. All exposed surfaces are covered with polished steel panel, wall and ceiling 
plates, except the rear wall, which is covered by a large mirror in a polished steel frame, as pictured in the 
lower illustration. Approximately 4000 safe deposit boxes of varying sizes have been installed to meet the 
requirements of the bank’s customers 
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New building of the Bank of East Aurora, East Aurora, N. Y., designed by 
Aaron Reilly Merritt of East Aurora 


as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The columns, ceiling beams and 
the ceiling were decorated with moulded 
and ornamental plaster work. 

The vault was installed by the York 
Safe and Lock Company of York, Pa. 
It has a fifteen inch circular door 
with the new rivet grip system of rein- 
forcement, and was the first installation 
with this system in Pennsylvania. The 
vault is located at the rear of the work- 
ing space and stands unattached. It is 
also treated with ornamental and mould- 
ed plaster cornice, conforming in design 
with the ornamental work on the ceiling. 

The large plate glass windows on two 
sides of the building permit ample light 


for the entire lobby, the officers and the 
working space at all times. 
The First-Columbia now has a very 


This building of the Bank of Batavia, Batavia, N. Y., is the result of extensive rebuilding of an old structure 
under the direction of Morgan, French and Co., architects and bank engineers, of New York. The exterior 


is of Indiana limestone. 


The interior is being fitted out with all modern and unusually handsome 


equipment. About half the present site was occupied by the old quarters of the bank, which were 
in continuous use during the process of the work of rebuilding 
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New building of the Home Savings Bank of White Plains, N. Y., designed by 
Messrs. Holmes and Winslow, architects of New York 


dignified looking banking room. This 
most satisfactory solution of the chang- 
ing of a store into a modern and well 
equipped banking room, was the work 
of Granville E. Paules, a local arch- 
itect. 


THE HOME SAVINGS BANK OF WHITE 
PLAINS 


HE new building of the Home Sav- 
ings Bank of White Plains, N. Y., 
will be located on Mamaroneck avenue 
at Main street, the most prominent 
corner in town, on a lot fifty-nine by 


ninety feet. The exterior design is to 
be Italian Renaissance, and will be 
faced on three elevations, front, side 
and rear, by stone. The design brings 
out the entrance most prominently by 
treating it with a large archway. 

The new quarters for this institution 
will be most commodious, and the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Holmes and Winslow of 
New York, have arranged the interior 
layout so that the depositors of the bank 
will have every convenience, and will 
be served by the employees in the most 
expeditious manner. The officers are to 
be located so that they will be in close 
touch with both the public and the 
working force. Consultation rooms, 


waiting rooms and other facilities are to 
be provided to meet every requirement 
of the bank. 

A most modern burglar proof vault 
will be installed, having a heavy circular 
door for the entrance. The walls of 
the vault are to be made impregnable, 
and every precaution is to be taken to 
protect the bank’s securities. 


Entrance to vault in the new building of the Bank 
of East Aurora, East Aurora, N. Y., installed by 
the York Safe and Lock Company of New York 
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Foreign Service to Banks 


yi pene company has exceptional facilities for 
serving customer banks engaged in inter- 
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Che Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 
57 BROADWAY 


Statement of Condition at Close of Business, June 30, 1924 
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Cash and Due from Banks....$160,454,002.47 
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U. S. Government Securities 67,891,987.46 
Other Securities Senannoee 11,314,157.01 
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ability 2,258,805.31 
Other Assets 346,752.21 


$541,862,524.44 
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LIABILITIES 


Capital. ............. aa ....$§ 20,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits ............... 24,605,034.30 
Reserved for Taxes, Interest, 

I ccvtssirienins hecideimmenie 3,197 ,842.73 
Dividend Payable July 1, 

SEY cipidekideseustbidaintcnietans es 800,000.00 
Deposits Seiniéadwitanantenuceediinde . 487,418,771.29 
Circulating Notes .................... 1,088,000.00 
Acceptances Outstanding ...... 3,939,538.17 
Other Liabilities .- $13,337.95 


$541,862,524.44 
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WILLIAM E. KNOX 


President American Bankers Association; president 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York 


The Fiftieth Annual Convention 


of the American Bankers 
Association 


HE main characteristic of the 
Chicago Convention was its 
representative composition, for 

it was not made up of a few big 
bankers from the large cities of 
the country, but of thousands of 
average bankers from everywhere. 
They came to Chicago from close 
contacts with every phase of Ameri- 
can business life, and were there- 
lore well qualified to speak the sober 
thought of the country. As was 
Well said by the Chicago Daily 
Tribu: v ; 
“The bankers’ convention was a 
gather ng of employers and men in 
touch vith employers from all over 


the country, sound Americans, ac- 
tive leaders in the business affairs of 
the nation, self-made men who 
know as well as any self-advertised 
professional friend of the people 
what the people need and aspire to. 
No saner, abler, cleaner, more rep- 
resentative gathering of Americans 
could be had in the United States. 
They had a real message to the peo- 
ple of this country and one which 
the people of the farms and the 
workshops cannot afford to ignore. 
This message comes direct from the 
general good sense of the American 
business man, the man who man- 
ages the vast machinery of our in- 
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WALTER W. HEAD 


Retiring president of the Association; president Omaha 
National Bank, Omaha 


dustrial and commercial life, who 
has to sell the goods and meet the 
payrolls and provide the leadership 
out of hard times into good. These 
men are giving straight talk to their 
fellow citizens and full warning that 
the return to prosperity is going to 
be sharply checked if discontent puts 
political power into radical hands.” 

But partisan politics had no place 


in the Convention. President Head, 


in his annual address, quoted im- 
partially from the Republican and 
Democratic candidates. The most 
significant portion of this address 
was that in which attention was di- 
rected to the increasing proportion 
of the population engaged in gov- 
ernment service, and the growing 
threat of taxation. 

Valuable as were the discussions 


of the various subjects set down on 
the program of still higher value 
were the greetings of old friends. 
One was continually hearing, 
“Hello, Sam”; “Hello, Bill.” The 
greater spirit of cordiality which has 
come to mark these Conventions 
was shown by the singing of old- 
time songs, in which the bankers 
joined with enthusiasm. 

Too much can not be said in 
praise of the Chicago bankers for 
the arrangements made for the ses- 
sions of the Convention and the 
entertainments. The latter included 
theatre parties, a smoker, a ball at 
the Drake Hotel and a golf tourna- 
ment at the Olympia Fields Country 
Club. Perfect autumn weather added 
greatly to the success of the Con- 
vention. 
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OSCAR WELLS 


First vice-president of the Association; president First 
National Bank, Birmingham, 


The General Sessions 


Notable Addresses on Varied Topics Caused Unusually High Attendance. 
Community Singing a Feature 


HE general sessions of the 

Convention were held in the 

Auditorium Theatre on the 
mornings of September 30, October 
1 and October 2. Each of the ses- 
sions was preceded by a concert 
Which included community singing 
and a vocal solo by Miss Anges 
Neudorff, an innovation which 
seemed to be much appreciated by 
the d legates. 

Addresses were made by the 
President, Walter W. Head, by 
George M. Reynolds, who spoke for 
the Chicago bankers in welcoming 
the delegates, by Edwin T. Mere- 
dith, who spoke on the relation of 





agriculture to other business, by 
Arthur Reynolds, who entitled his 
address “Tuning in With Events,” 
by C. H. Markham, president Illinois 
Central Railroad, on “The Railroads 
as Factors in Business,” by John E. 
Edgerton, president National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, on “Mak- 
ing Securities Secure,” by Justice 
James C. Cropsey on “The Respon- 
sibilities of Citizenship,” and by 
George Wharton Pepper on “Banks 
and the Government.” 

Dwight W. Morrow of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., was scheduled for an ad- 
dress on “International Loans” but 
was unfortunately unable to be 
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MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


Second vice-president of the Association; 


president First 


Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Til. 


Aird, 


3ankers 


president 
Associa- 
tion, addressed the Convention, and 


present. Sir John 
of the Canadian 


American bankers 
their Canadian 


extended to the 
the greetings of 
colleagues. 

At the first of the general sessions 
a letter was read from the President 
of the United States, as follows: 


My dear Mr. Head: 

You have been kind enough to ask me 
for a brief message to the American 
Bankers Association at the time of its 
forthcoming Annual Convention. I am 
glad to comply because of my strong 
feeling that the bankers of the country 
deserve a generous recognition of their 
services. There will, I think, be general 
agreement that the attitude of the public 
toward the bankers, and likewise that of 
the bankers toward the public, have both 
become more sympathetic and apprecia- 
tive in recent years. We may attribute 
this in no small measure to the extension 
of interest in economic and financial 


problems in recent years. It is in part a 
consequence of the increasing insistence 
of these problems, and in part, also, a 
result of the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve System. Even so great a calam- 
ity as the war has had some good conse- 
quences, and among these we must in- 
clude a greatly increased attention to 
matters that are fundamental to the life 
of the community. It is not so many 
years since banking was a good deal of 
a mystery, even to the majority of busi- 
ness men. Nowadays, thanks to the pol- 
icy of leading banks in taking the public 
into their confidence and discussing their 
problems in simple and understandable 
fashion, the mystery has largely disap- 
peared. In its place have come con- 
fidence and understanding, which make 
for the best interests of both the bank 
and its customers. ' 

One incident to this new attitude 1s 
the general appreciation of the Federal 
Reserve System’s usefulness. It has 
demonstrated itself as the stabilizing and 
unifying factor of our monetary and 
financial structure, during a period which, 
without it, would certainly have been 
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© Underwood & Underwood 


Sir John Aird, president of the Canadian Bankers Association, and Henry T, Ross, secretary of 
that Association, during an interesting address at the convention 


marked by distress and disasters. In- 
stead of these, we have seen our mone- 
tary system accepted as the world’s stand- 
ard. We have been able to place every 
reliance in the soundness of our banks, 
and their ability to adapt themselves to 
the most extraordinary requirements. 


Our financial establishments assume 


from year to year a constantly larger 
part and significance in the realm of in- 
ternational business and financing. This 
is an inevitable result of conditions which 
have placed in our hands so great a con- 
trol over the world’s reserves of credit 
and monetary capacity. Wielded with 
the same wisdom and care in the future 
as heretofore, these forces will con- 
tribute powerfully to the rehabilitation 
of money systems, of credit, and of busi- 
ness, throughout the world. They will 
do this. moreover, to the advantage both 
oI our own country and of others. 

I feel, therefore, that in extending my 
good wishes and confidence to the great 
banking interests of America, I am also 
expressing a generous and helpful pur- 
Pose toward the concerns of sound busi- 
ness everywhere. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
The election of officers resulted 
as tollows: President, William E. 
Knox president Bowery Savings 
Bank. New York; -first vice-presi- 
dent. car Wells, president First 


National Bank, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
second vice-president, M. A. Tray- 


lor, president First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, III. 

William E. Knox was born in 
Strabane, Ireland, in 1862, and was 
brought to the United States by his 
parents at the age of nine. He was 
educated in the public schools of 
New York City and at the age of 15 
started work as an office boy in a 
publishing house. After eight years’ 
experience in the publishing busi- 
ness Mr. Knox entered upon his 
banking career as a junior clerk 
with the Bowery Savings Bank in 
1885, and has been connected with 
that institution ever since. During 
his 39 years’ association with the 
bank Mr. Knox has had experience 
in every position from junior clerk 
to president. He attributes his suc- 
cess to his knowledge of banking 
gained through having filled all sub- 
ordinate positions, applying himself 
in them to all details of the business, 
studying, working hard, but not per- 
mitting himself to get in a rut. 

The Bowery Savings Bank, of 




















New Building— The Bank of America 
Now in course of construction 


—At the New York End 


We offer you correspon- 
dent banking facilities of 
wide range, coupled with 
strength and flexibility. 
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Chairman_ public relations committee; vice-presideut 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York 


which Mr. Knox is the head, was 
established 90 years ago. Its re- 
sources have mounted to over $230,- 
000,000, its depositors number 
187,000 and it pays annually in in- 
terest $8,000,000. Appreciating the 
obstacles which newcomers encoun- 
ter on arriving in this country, Mr. 
Knox has opened in his bank de- 
partments especially equipped to 
help immigrants not versed in 
American ways and language. He 
is a firm believer that a sure cure for 
bolshevism, radicalism and all other 
forms of revolutionary discontents 
is a savings bank account, promot- 
ing a sense of security and of owner- 
ship to be defended. 

-_ Knox has long been active 
in banking association activities. 
For the past year he has been first 
vice-president of the American 


Bankers Association. He was presi- 
dent of the Savings Bank Section of 
the Association 1914-15, and vice- 
chairman of the National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks 1921- 
22. He is a Republican, and a mem- 
ber of the Union League Club, New 
York Athletic Club, Rye Country 
Club and Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York. He mar- 
ried Miss Robina Watson Bartley 
in 1897, and they have two children. 
His home is in New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Oscar Wells was born in Platte 
County, Missouri, in 1875. He was 
educated at Bethany College, West 
Virginia. In 1898-99 he was as- 
sistant cashier of the Wells Bank- 
ing Company, Platte City, Mo., and 
from 1899 to 1902 was president of 
the Edgerton National Bank, Edger- 
ton, Mo. Successively he was cash- 
































WHEN a bank of 
progressive ideals starts 
out with the principle 
that nothing of value is 


lost by being thoroughly 
sound and conservative 
—and sticks to it through 
the years—that bank 
usually becomes increas- 
ingly popular and pros- 
perous. 


The SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
main office: Broad and Beaver Streets 
Mercantile Branch: 115 BROADWAY (at Cedar St.) Uptown Branch: 20 E. 45TH ST. (near Madi 
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jer of the Carthage, Missouri, Na- 
tional Bank, 1903-5; Fort Worth, 
Texas, National Bank, 1905-9 ; Com- 
mercial National Bank, Houston, 
Tex., 1912-13, and governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas, 1914- 
15. He resigned to become presi- 
dent of the institution he is now 
associated with, the First National 
Bank, Birmingham, Ala. For the 
past year he has been second vice- 
president of the American Bankers 
Association. 

Mr. Wells martied Miss Hallie 
Hurst Jacob, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
in 1911. He is a Democrat, mem- 
ber of the Church of the Disciples, 
and a 32d degree Mason. His home 
is in Birmingham, Aia. 

Melvin A. Traylor was born in 
Kentucky about forty-five years ago, 
receiving his early education in that 
state. He later went to Texas, 
where he was admitted to the bar 
in 1901. He left the practice of law ree 
e . . . ik ) > iE p," 4 IEYy 
for banking in 1905, becoming cash- mins yore : ogee — er 
° ° Chairman of the oarc Continental anc 
ier of the Bank of Malone. Mr Commercial National Bank, Chicago 
Traylor removed to Illinois in 1911 - ie 
and became vice-president of the ©! human activity as great as, if aot 
N ' Y P kk greater than, any that have occurred 

ational Stock Yards National Ban during the known history of the world. 
of East St. Louis. His first Chi- (These changes have naturally had a 
cago connection was with the Live igang as = — 
S ock —_— © » 5] ¥ wor! 9 but especia y upon the jan Ing 
a ck Exchange National sank profession in this country. It requires 
where he served successively as only a recital of some of the changes in 
vice-president and president. In _ our own fiscal affairs to realize the vast- 
Januarv 1919. he became president ness of the revolution which has taken 
af i i ; a place ’ 

» . ne ef — ; 
: the First Trust and Savings A half century ago, this country was 
sank and vice-president of the First still largely agricultural and its part in 
National Bank of Chicago. which international finance consisted chiefly in 
< go, 

positions he now holds its dependence upon the credit facilities 

‘ furnished by European countries for the 
future development of the resources of 


Mr. Traylor is a member of a con- 
siderable number of clubs both in the country. Fifty years ago the cur- 
Chicago and New York. He is a rency of this country had just ceased being 


subject to violent fluctuations as a result 
of the developments of the Civil War, 
while the great countries of Europe pos- 
sessed circulating media based upon ade- 
Resolutions were adopted as fol- quate gold reserve. Now, instead of being 

lows: largely an agricultural country, the prod- 
; ucts of our factories are occuying a posi- 

The present convention of the Ameri- tion of increasing importance in our 

_ B nkers Association, being held in economic life. Instead of being a debtor 
Os ( ny a Chicago, September 29 to nation we have become the largest credi- 
Ctober 2, marks the completion of half tor nation of all, and our power in in- 

a century of organized activity on the ternational finance is as great as that 
this association. This period has ever wielded by any single nation. Our 
Itnessed changes in nearly every phase currency has become the standard by 


golf enthusiast. 
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Increasing profits 
through reducing 
operating costs 


We offer a specialized and practical service for 
the solution of your problems of operation, 
management and bank office planning. 


Our Service Covers 


Bank Office Planning, Organization, Personnel, 
Methods, Equipment, Standardization 


Here area few typical problems which we 
have helped bank executives to solve 


Improved utilization of space 

Centralization of functions and departments 

Establishment of executive control 

Simplification of operating activities 

Introduction of effective equipment 

Training and development of personnel 

Salary administration 

Introduction and investigation of pension 
plans 


A copy of our booklet ‘‘ Capitalizing Experience ”’ 
will be sent to bank executives upon request 


H. A. Hopf and Company 


Management Engineers 


Main Office Western Office 
10 Rector St. 327 S. La Salle St. 
New York Chicago 
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which the value of the fluctuating cur- 
rencies of nearly all other countries 1s 


measured. ‘ 

In all of this the American bankers 
have played their part, and their part has 
obviously become an increasingly im- 
portant one for the welfare not only 
of this country but of the whole world. 
We say this not in a feeling of pride and 
hoastiulness, but with a keen sense of 
the responsibilities which these develop- 
ments impose upon us. We feel these 
responsibilities all the more, because 
among large numbers of our own coun- 
trymen, there is not a sufficient knowl- 
edge and appreciation of the role which 
finance plays and must play in the re- 
habilitation and reconstruction which is 
going on. 

As we survey the situation, we believe 
there are many sound reasons for a cheer- 
jul view regarding existing general finan- 
cial and economic conditions in the 
United States, and there is comparatively 
little in the present situation to create ap- 
prehension as to the future progress of 
trade and industry throughout the coun- 
try. Where some depression exists, as 
in the textile industries, this depression 
may fairly be regarded as essentially tem- 
porary and likely to give way presently 
to renewed activity. 

Financial conditions throughout the 
entire country are exceptionally strong. 
The total of savings deposits reported. by 
banks throughout the United States was 
over twenty billion dollars on June 30 of 
this year. Interest rates have reached 
an exceptionally low level, reflecting the 
plethora of available funds in the banks. 

Satisfactory as, in general, the situation 
in the United States is, we regret to note 
that there are those who are advocating 
radical changes in our institutions, 
changes which it would seem could not 
fail to weaken our present strong posi- 
tion 

In no period since the war has greater 
progress in the return to normal business 
conditions been made by industry, com- 
merce and finance than during the past 
year. The economic structure as it now 
stands may be accepted by business men 
as constituting in the main the conditions 
under which they should expect to work 

me time to come. 
re-establishment of normal con- 
has been brought about by the 
Ww of purely economic influences. 
These influences and this result com- 
pletely refute the arguments and preten- 
f opportunist politicians and radi- 
magogues who have sought to 
bout readjustment by political 
es. These measures aimed to give 
us advantages to the special in- 
and classes which the proposers 
to represent, to the detriment of 


EDWIN T. MEREDITH 


Addressed the convention on “Relation of 
Agriculture to Other Business” 


the general good. The virtual disappear- 
ance, by natural economic processes, of 
the abnormalities that have persisted, as 
the long-drawn-out aftermath of the war, 
has removed whatever justification their 
presence seemed to give for Governmen- 
tal paternalism and for special measures 
of relief for particularly distressed classes. 
At best these measures were merely seda- 
tives for psychological conditions and not 
real remedies for economic conditions. To 
that extent they served a purpose, but 
there is no further public good that they 
can serve. With normal conditions once 
more established it should be the resolute 
determination of all business men to re- 
sist any further effort at political inter- 
ference with economic processes. 

The time is at hand for a thorough- 
going return to a free play of private 
enterprise and private initiative under 
unhampered competitive conditions. 
Government influence and political inter- 
ference in respect to business should be 
reduced to an absolute minimum. We as 
bankers ask no special privileges for our- 
selves. Equally we are opposed to spe- 
cial privileges for other groups at the 
expense of the general welfare. The ex- 
perience of the past few years has been 
one of the greatest demonstrations in his- 
tory of the validity of the view that the 





























Have Faith! 


N° MAN can look forward 
intelligently who has not 
also learned to look backward. 

Let us in retrospect pick up 
for a moment a tattered copy 
of a quaint old pamphlet which 
Moses Yale Beach issued 
seventy years ago. 

It was entitled Wealthy Men 
of New York. 

Mr. Beach’s measure of 
wealth was the possession of 
$100,000; and of the 1000 New 
Yorkers whom he listed as 
“wealthy” about 900 possessed 
not more than this amount. 

Only 19 were credited with 
$1,000,000 or more. 

An interesting old record! 
There are three very good 
reasons that 


world. And there is every rea- 
son to believe that the record of the 
past will be progressively continued 
in the years to come. 


2 Many of the names on Mr. 
Beach's list are not found on the 
lists of wealthy New Yorkers today. 
Wealth does not take care of itself; 
it can be lost far faster than it can 
be gained. To make money and 
to make money work require quite 
different gifts. In both capacities a 
sound progressive trust company 
can render a valuable service. 
3 Some names on Mr. Beach's list 
are found on the present day lists of 
successful New Yorkers; some are 
found upon the records of The 
Equitable Trust Company. These 
are names of men whose descendants 
invested wisely but always with a 
profound faith in the future of 
America, a conviction that any 
soundly managed American enter- 
prise must prosper because the 
country must grow. 





make it worth re- 
calling today: 

1 We need to re- 
mind ourselves often 
how magnificently 
the prosperity of 
the United States 


The speculator 


53 Years of and the doubter 
Equitable Service 


On April 19, 1871, The 
Equitable first opened | 
its doors for business. to the Present: 
It was then known as 


fail. The investor 
and the believer 
succeed. The voice 
of the Past speaks 


“You live in a city 


has grown. The in- the Traders Deposit | and a country far 


crease in the for- Company. 
tunes of the wealthy In 1904 
is only an_indica- 23 = officers 
tion of what has 


ployees and total re- 


greater than we 
there were dreamed of,” it says, 
and em- | “but we did have 

our vision and our 


happened to all sources of approxi- faith; and in that 


Americans. Wages 
are higher, homes 
more comfortable, 
opportunities vastly 
greater than they 
have ever been in 





mately $39,000,000. To- 
day The Equitable has | ward. Do likewise 
more than 2000 officers 
and employees and 
total resources in ex- sin 
cess of $450,000,000. age 


faith we went for- 


in your day.” 

This is our heri 
of faith; our 
business keynote for 











any country in the 


the years to come. 





THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


355 Madison Avenue 


LONDON PARIS 


247 Broadway 
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community interests of a people are best 
served by the maximum degree of private 
enterprise and private initiative with the 
minimum of Government regulation. 

\Ve desire to express the deep convic- 
tion of. the bankers of the United States 
in the fundamental soundness of the ex- 
isting order and of the American insti- 
tutions upon which it is based. With 
higher standards of living, a juster dis- 
tribution of wealth and opportunity than 
are enjoyed by the citizens of any other 
country in the world, we can see no justi- 
fication other than the ends of political 
expediency for the attacks which are 
made today upon the capitalistic system 
under which they live. There is less pov- 
erty and fewer paupers in the United 
States today than at any period during 
the past twenty years, and in the face of 
constantly increasing prosperity and well 
being we oppose radical change and 
hazardous experiments which might eas- 
ily bring disaster. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

As an example of the magnitude of the 
tasks confronting us and the work al- 
ready done, we point to the labor of the 
Dawes Commission and to the recent 
Conference at London, in both of which 
American influence was so largely pre- 
dominant. 

In spite of the fact that our country 

was not officially represented, the labor 
of individual American bankers did much 
to bring about a settlement and an agree- 
ment among the various countries in- 
volved, such as has been unknown since 
1914. We recognize that neither the 
work of the Dawes Commission nor of 
the Conference at London is complete 
but we deem it, in the words of the pres- 
ent Prime Minister of Great Britian, to 
represent all that could be done “consid- 
ering public opinion in the respective 
countries.” Future progress will come 
only with a growing realization on the 
part of the public that financial questions 
to be settled permanently and in the 
right manner must be left largely to the 
hnancial experts of the world, to the 
bankers rather than to politicians and 
statesmen. 
a € again express the hope that our 
vovernment will be impressed with the 
need that it must participate officially in 
some of the conferences which will de- 
termine the commercial complexion of 
the world for decades. It is necessary 
for the protection of our future markets 
and for the proper protection of our in- 
vestors that our Government be in a posi- 
he to make its influence felt to the 
fullest extent. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
proposals of the Conference at 


The 
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JUSTICE JAMES C. CROPSEY 


Addressed the convention on “The 
Responsibilities of Citizenship” 


London imply the granting of libeial 
loans to the Government of Germany 
during the period of her restoration to 
normal industrial and financial prosper- 
ity, and private loans will undoubtedly 
be required in large amounts. It is to 
America that she will turn mainly for 
these funds. In view of the importance 
to the whole world of the re-establish- 
ment of active production and consump- 
tion in all countries which would be 
greatly stimulated by renewed prosperity 
in so important a nation as Germany, it 
is believed that American financial inter- 
ests should adopt a favorable attitude to- 
ward such loans. The United States now 
controls a large part of the gold resources 
of the world; in fact, an undue propor- 
tion if the broadest general interests are 
taken into consideration. The presence 
of this gold carries with it the constant 
menace of inflation, and it would be a 
definite advantage to have it more evenly 
distributed to other countries. 


EDUCATION 


It is our aim to add not only to the 
enlightening of public opinion in this 
country, but to continue to devote the 
efforts of this association to the educa- 
tion of the growing generations along 














METROPOLITAN 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
SAMUEL McROBERTS, President 


| NVITES your deposit account and offers you 


all the facilities for the transaction of your 
commercial or trust business. The Company 
also acts as Executor, Trustee, Guardian, Ad- 
ministrator or Committee, serves as Trustee 
under corporate mortgages and acts as Cus- 
todian of customers’ securities, collecting and 
remitting income therefrom. Safe Deposit 
Boxes and storage space are provided in vaults 


of the most modern type at the Fifth Avenue 
Offices—7 16 Fifth Avenue, at 56th Street. 


Main Office, 120 Broadway 


Fifth Avenue Office, 716 Fifth Avenue, 
at 56th Street 
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lines of sound economic thinking and 
reasoning. We realize that such efforts 
can only produce results gradually and 
that, therefore, they must be constant 
and unceasing. It has been fortunate 
for us that some other countries have put 
into practice the theories of visionaries 
and thus have furnished us with an ob- 
ject lesson, and have proved how impossi- 
ble of practical application are the phan- 
tasies of communists and socialists. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 


In connection with our educational 
progress we welcome above all the con- 
stant aid which we have received from 
the American Institute of Banking. We 
congratulate this section of our own As- 
sociation upon its growth in numbers 
and its increasing power for service. We 
pledge to it our continued support in its 
efforts to educate the rising generation of 
bank men. 
AGRICULTURE 


The farmer, like any other business 
man, is dependent for his success and 
prosperity upon his own abilities and 
efforts and on conditions in the markets 
in which he works. The past year has 
given a notable demonstration of these 
facts. Sound farm finance and efficient 
agricultural methods, coupled with an 
improved world market, have helped to 
solve the agricultural problem. - We be- 
lieve that there is no more justification 
for Government paternalism for the 
farmers than for any class of business 
men. It is gratifying to note how far 
the logic of events has refuted the 
sophistries of opportunist politicians. The 
farmer is seen once more, and sees him- 
self, as a business man and a capitalist 
of a particularly high type of individual 
initiative who does not want aid from 
the public treasury under whatever guise 
it may be proposed. 

We approve the various efforts to bring 
about the orderly marketing of crops and 
express our belief in the efficiency of co- 
operative marketing associations when 
properly organized and managed. 

We take this occasion to point out that 
as we become more and more industrial- 
ized we shall at the same time depend less 
and less upon foreign markets for the 
disposal of our agricultural products. It 
is very evident that in a comparatively 
short time our own population will con- 
sume not only all we grow ourselves, 
ut will even be compelled to import 
certain of those commodities which at 
the present moment we export. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


The Federal Reserve Banking System 
a ee record of ten years of success- 
ful operation during a period which has 
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President, Commercial National 
Point, N. C. f 


Bank, 


High 


; treasurer of the Association 


exceptionally difficult one in 
In spite of the fact that 
this system has mobilized and_ co- 
ordinated the entire banking resources 
of the nation, has admirably met the de- 
mands of agriculture, trade and industry 
for required credit and has eliminated 
the financial crises which characterized 
the years preceding the establishment of 
the system, there are still some who 
ignore its many manifest and well proved 
benefits and would weaken it by subject- 
ing its control to partisan or class in- 
fluences. 

Attacks have been made from time to 
time on the Federal Reserve System on 
the pretense that it has been partial to 
certain interests in the community as 
against others. Facts have shown such 
attacks to be without justification. The 
facts have shown that the real animus of 
most of these attacks was a desire to 
force the Federal Reserve System away 
from even-handed service to all the peo- 
ple and introduce influences that would 
make it possible to use it in behalf of 
special interests. Although these ef- 
forts appear to have failed, the danger 
from similar assaults on the integrity of 
the system are ever present and demand 
the continued vigilance and resolute op- 


been an 
financial affairs. 





An Additional 
Feature of Service 


This Company provides complete commercial 
banking and trust service for correspondent trust 
companies and banks, and in addition offers the 
special facilities of its Mortgage and Appraisal 
Departments. 


Loans are made on improved property in se- 
lected cities of the South and West, and First 
Mortgages and Participating Certificates offered 
to investors. 


Authoritative appraisals of property in Greater 
New York and over sixty other leading cities 
are furnished to financial institutions owning, 
managing or administering real estate. 


Leaflet describing this service and 
giving list of cities in which we 
are represented sent upon request. 


United States 
Mortgage & Trust 
Company 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits over . . . $7,350,000 


New York 
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position of united banking. It is gratify- 
ing to note that investigations by the 
American Bankers Association have de- 
veloped an overwhelming loyalty to the 
system among banks, large and small, 
and a determination among them to main- 
tain it as a servant of the common in- 
terests of the people, aiming to promote 
the prosperity of all, without reference 
to class appeal or political expediency. 

We insist, when the time comes to 
amend and to develop the Federal Re- 
serve System that this work be entrusted 
to its friends, and not to its enemies; to 
those who are qualified experts, and not 
to those whose sole object is to gain pub- 
lic office regardless of the destruction 
which they may accomplish in order to 
attain their goal. 

It was unfortunate that the system 
should have begun operation during the 
abnormal years of war, and that in con- 
sequence it was compelled to expand its 
functions more rapidly than a _ conser- 
vative development might have  war- 
ranted. As a result, the Federal Reserve 
System now furnishes service of various 
kinds, without charge, which has resulted 
in an unduly increased overhead. The 
Federal Reserve Banks have been driven, 
in order to earn their expenses and divi- 
dend charges in these more normal times, 
to compete for business with their own 
member banks in such fashion that there 
is danger that in the future the opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Banks may 
ténd to accentuate the swings of the 
financial pendulum rather than to keep 
the swings of the pendulum from going 
too far in either direction. We, there- 
fore, earnestly recommend that a careful 
investigation be made by those who are 
properly qualified to investigate whether 
it might not be wise to limit the Federal 
Reserve Banks to their primary functions 
as banks of issue and rediscount. 


TAXATION 


_We regret that a confused political 
situation in Congress made impossible 
the consummation of thorough-going and 
scientific tax revision. Under the meas- 
ure finally enacted, although relief is 
granted in some directions, in many cases 
more apparent than. real, the handicap 
on productive enterprise was not ade- 
quately reduced and remains as a serious 
burden on business initiative. It is to be 
hoped that Governmental conditions may 
be established in Washington which will 
make it possible to carry out further re- 
Vision on the basis of a scientific taxation 
Policy rather than of partisan strategy or 
Class appeal. fs 
We feel that the ever-growing burden 
of taxation, federal, state and municipal, 
is hecoming a deterrent to the free de- 
velopment of trade and industry in the 


F. N. SHEPHERD 
Executive manager, A. B, A. 


United States. Alarm is also felt over 
the extension in many directions of Gov- 
ernment interference with the orderly 
processes of business through taxation, as 
well as over the elaboration of Govern- 
ment services in fields which should be 
reserved for private enterprise to develop. 

Taking the year 1913 as the standard 
and expressing all figures in terms of 
dollars of a common purchasing power 
in that vear (i. e. on the basis of the index 
number of wholesale prices), it is found 
that the total amount of taxes raised by 
all Government authorities in this coun- 
try has been growing from $1,080 millions 
in 1890 to $2,194 millions in 1913, $3,900 
millions in 1919, $5,689 millions in 1921, 
$4,739 millions in 1922, and $5,010 millions 
in 1923. 

Moreover, we call attention to the 
growing inequalities of taxation between 
different parts of the country which are 
likely to have serious effects upon the 
social and economic, and even political 
structure of the country. 

Attention is also called to the fact that 
the present system of imposing estate, 
transfer. and succession taxes in the 
United States by which the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the several states impose 
separate, diverse. and cumulative taxes 
resulting in the duplication of such taxes, 
added expenses of administration and an 
unnecessary delay hearing unequally 























The bank of yesterday was a simple concern 
compared with the complex organization of 
today. To retain yesterday’s personal co- 
operation between banker and business man, 
and at the same time aftord our customers 
the full departmentalized service of today, 
is the ambition of the management of this 
bank. 
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upon different estates and bringing about 
the practical confiscation of estates, has 
become well-nigh intolerable. 


LABOR 


We have been very glad to note that 
industrial conditions have become more 
stabilized than they were, so that the 
country has not had to bear the burden 
in the last year of serious strikes which 
have so often crippled industry and com- 
merce, and have proved a detriment to all 
classes of the population. We believe, 
however, that in certain industries liqui- 
dation of wages, corresponding to that 
which has occurred in many lines, must 
take place before business is again on 
an even keel. 


CITIZENSHIP 


The exigencies of the present national 
campaign constitute a particularly urgent 
call to the voters of all parties to study 
the issues presented and to discharge 
their high duty of citizenship by express- 
ing their judgment on them at the polls. 
It has been a reproach in the past that 
so many qualified voters have failed to 
go to the polls, permitting the success 
by default of causes that an informed 
and fully expressed public opinion could 
not but condemn. A particularly large 
and dangerous element of economic fal- 
lacy has been injected into the present 
campaign. It challenges especially the 
business men of all parties to do their 
part in stimulating as large and intelli- 
gent a participation in the voting as pos- 
sible. The common sense of the Ameri- 
can people can then be relied upon to 
demand the continuance of sound princi- 
ples in the conduct of national affairs. 


SUPREME COURT 


Notable among the proposals currently 
made is the suggestion that the restraints 
now exercised on legislation by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States should 
be modified to give greater power to the 
legislative body to adopt legislation con- 
trary to the spirit and letter of the Con- 
stitution. The wisdom of the fathers de- 
liberately constituted the Supreme Court 
to serve as a bulwark against hasty and 
ill-considered action by Congress, and 
this association is opposed to all changes 
which would remove this vital safeguard 
to the established order. 


THRIFT 


We believe that the reported increase 
of over two billion dollars in savings in 
the banks of the United States during the 
Past year is a source of gratification, and 
we, therefore, make note of the fact as 
an indication of the growing confidence 
on the part of the American people in 


W. G. FITZWILSON 


Secretary and assistant treasurer, A. B. A. 


our institutions and in their permanence. 
The thrift of a people depends upon as- 
surance in the future, a proper knowl- 
edge of what improvidence means, a hu- 
man desire to quicken the activities of 
each individual and of the whole, for a 
nation without thrift will perish. Efforts 
should be so directed as to facilitate the 
ability to save and thus to stimulate the 
progress of our country. 


PRESIDENT HEAD 


We express our sense of deep obliga 
tion to our retiring president, Walter W 
Head. We call attention of the members 
of the association to the valuable work 
which he has done throughout the year 
in carrying sound economic doctrine to 
all parts of this country, and the special 
efforts which he has made in conjunction 
with our Agricultural Commission to 
bring about closer co-operation between 
the banking and the farming communi- 
ties. 


RAILROADS 


Our railroads have gradually recov- 
ered from the effects of Government 
management during the war, and most of 
them are now in a position where, if left 
alone, they will be able in time to earn a 
reasonable amount on the capital invested 
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Stockholders’ Unealled Liability........ $5,000,000.00 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks ............. $ 4,055,543.31 
Call Loans Secured by Acceptances ............. 4,300,000.00 
Acceptances of Other Banks .................... 3,933,209.99 
U. S. Government Securities .................... 14,360,955.13 
I I eg ks el a Dinter Sante Senin enle Wiis 5,614,891.91 
Other Loans and Advances ...................-. 8,518,002.15 
Other Bonds and Securities ..................... 6,563,148.52 
(‘ustomers’ Liability for Acceptances 

tat slat este gain RE OO OT ET OO 27,234,017.28 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit ..... 4,673,930.68 
Acerued Interest Receivable and Other Assets.... 245,686.22 





$79,499,385.19 
LIABILITIES 
Capital and Surplus Fully Subscribed. . .$15,250,000.00 
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31 Pine Street, New York 
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and provide funds for necessary better- 
ments. 

We call attention in this connection to 
the fact that our railroads give better 
service for less money than those of any 
other country, whether or not under Gov- 
ernment control. Even in pre-war Ger- 
many, where a bureaucracy, which had 
been the result of a century-long develop- 
ment, brought about results which have 
been impossible elsewhere and are no 
longer possible in Germany, the cost for 
freight per ton mile in 1913 was 1.23 cents, 
while in this country, under private man- 
agement, the cost in 1913 was only 7% 
mills per ton mile. Even with the pres- 
ent increased cost our railroads are still 
able to carry freight at a cost of 1.2 cents 
per ton mile. 

For these reasons we deprecate the un- 
warranted attempts made to nationalize 
our railroad systems, and object to the 
heavy burdens which the Government 
casts upon them by its continuous investi- 
gations and legislative interference. 


OBITUARY 


We make note with the deepest regret 
of the passing away of Logan C. Murray, 
who was one of the founders of the asso- 
ciation and its president in 1886. We 
take this occasion to convey to the mem- 
bers of his family our deepest sympathy 
in the severe loss which they have suf- 
fered. 


GUESTS 


To our guests, E. T. Meredith, Arthur 
Reynolds, C. H. Markham, John E. Ed- 
gerton, Honorable James C. Cropsey, and 
Honorable George Wharton Pepper, who 
came to speak before this convention, we 
express our deep appreciation. We feel 
that the addresses presented have added 
materially to the current of public discus- 
sion of the leading problems of the day 
and have upheld the traditions of the as- 
sociation’s annual Convention as a great 
forum for the consideration of these 
problems. Those who appeared before 
the various division and section meet- 
ings also made those sessions particularly 
successful as forums of discussion of the 
various subjects considered. 


HOSTS 


fo the Chicago bankers who acted as 
hosts of the convention we extend our 
sincere thanks. The many and enjoyable 
enter‘ainment features provided and the 
splen!id arrangements for holding the 
business sessions of the convention will 
long »* remembered as making it one of 
the most pleasant and successful meetings 
of the association. 





ARTHUR ROBERTON 
Convention manager 


PRESS 

We extend to the press of the country 
our sincere appreciation for the attention 
they have given to the various meetings 
of the association in their columns. They 
have performed a valuable service in 
transmitting to the public at large the 
opinions and viewpoints expressed dur- 
ing the various sessions. 





294 PER CENT. FOR TAXES! 


A graphic ‘llustration of the peril from the 
pyramiding cf taxes caused by competition for 
revenues between the Federal Government and 
the various states was given by James Dunn, 
Jr., vice-president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, before the Trust Companies 
Division cf the association. He said: 

“An American living and dying in Manila, 
having an estate of over $10,000,000, will be 
taxed at the top rate of 104 per cent. If partly 
in corporation securities of Wisconsin the rate 
would go to 144 per cent. If this corporation 
was incorporated in West Virginia, to 179 per 
cent. If certificates were in the safety vault 
at Seattle, Washington, to 219 per cent. If 
the transfer office was in Denver, 235 per cent. 
If the corporation had also incorporated in 
Idaho, 250 per cent. If Oregon and Illinois 
held the'r states of domicile, 305 per cent. The 
25 per cent. reduction would reduce it to 294 
per cent.” 
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Chicago banks had representatives on duty in the Florentine Room of the 
Congress Hotel 





The President’s Address 
By Walter W. Head 


E meet today on the thres- 
hold of the fiftieth year of 
the American Bankers As- 

sociation, the year which will com- 
plete a half century of service to the 
bankers of the United States and to 
the people of the United States. 
Perhaps there is no great signif- 
icance in the half century figure. 
The fiftieth year may not be differ- 
ent from any other year. But, when 
it marks the end of a period such as 
that through which our association 


has grown and developed, the num- 
ber always seems to possess certain 
magic qualities. It always tends 
to stimulate a review of progress 
which, if satisfactory, tends in turn 


to encourage a _ re-dedication to 
worthy purpose. 





This is our fiftieth annual conven- 
tion. Our first was held in July, 
1875, forty-nine years ago, in the 
Town Hall at Saratoga Springs, 
New York. The circumstances un- 
der which that convention met are 
curiously analogous, in certain re- 
spects, to those which surround us 
today; in other respects, there are 
striking contrasts. 

Then, as now, we met at a time 
when we were just beginning to see 
definite evidences of permanent re- 
covery from the catastrophe of a 
great war. It was ten years after 
the end of the Civil War, but ten 
years at that time, with imperfect 
means of transportation and com- 
munication, meant no more—meant 
less—than the six years that have 
nassed since the close of the World 
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CITY OF NEW YORK 
A Nation-Wide Service 
For more than a century this Bank has constantly widened its facilities and extended its 


banking connections. Beyond the mere question of growth, however, has been the 
tradition of an individual attention to the requirements of its correspondents. 





Correspondence cordially invited. 
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SATISFACTION means RECOMMENDATION 


We always strive to satisfy our clients not only because we are 
genuinely anxious to please them, but also because their satis- 
faction results in their recommending this Company to others. 
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Registration was made easy by a corps of efficient clerks and a battery of 
Remington typewriters 


War. Then, as now, the war was 
followed by a brief period of appar- 
ent prosperity, false prosperity based 
upon an insecure foundation. The 
panic of 1873 was the certain and 
necessary aftermath of preceding in- 
flation, just as was the depression 
of 1920-1921-1922. 

There was agricultural depres- 
sion in the early seventies even as 
in the period through which we have 
just passed. This led to the organi- 
zation of the Farmers’ Alliance, de- 
signed to protect the special inter- 
ests of agriculture, an organization 
which threatened for a time to exert 
great cconomic and political power 
and which, in its day, aroused fully 
as much alarm among conservative 
groups as did the Nonpartisan 
League fifty years later. Labor was 
then discontented and this gave 
birth in 1875, to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, founded to secure 


for Labor the rights and privileges 
to which its leaders considered it 
justly entitled. 

Politically, then as now, the period 
was one of unusual-turmoil. The 
administration of President Grant 
was bitterly attacked; political prej- 


udice was intense. Only a year 
later the nation was to face an un- 
precedented problem in the con- 
tested presidential election of 1876. 
It is noteworthy that the lessons of 
that unhappy struggle failed to 
bring about a change in our system 
of electing presidents and that, this 
year, we are again discussing the 
crisis which may result if the elec- 
tion fails to give one of the candi- 
dates a majority. In 1875, we wit- 
nessed the beginning of the political 
discussion over the evils of monop- 
oly, evidenced by the attention paid 
to this subject by General Grant in 
his annual message to Congress. 
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CONTRAST WITH 1875 


These conditions and these activi- 
ties are points of similarity. Equal- 
ly interesting are the elements of 
contrast. We were, when this as- 
sociation was organized, a nation 
strong by reason of one hundred 
vears of achievement, but still with- 
out the strength of full maturity. 
The South, while defeated on the 
field of battle, was not defeated in 
the hearts of its citizens. The North 
had not yet ceased to boast of its 
victory. Sectional arrogance, sec- 
tional prejudices and _ sectional 
hatreds still prevailed. The politi- 
cal boundaries of our nation ex- 
tended from ocean to ocean, but a 
vast territory in the western area 
was not yet settled. Uncharted 
prairie was still available to settlers 
dissatisfied with conditions in the 
eastern and central states. The 
frontier still offered opportunities 
—opportunities not without danger, 
for 1876 recorded the massacre of 
General Custer and his entire force 
while they were defending western 
settlers against marauding Indians. 
Today corn and wheat have suc- 
ceeded prairie grass; cattle graze 
where Indians roamed; cities and 
towns dot the map of every state. 
Our country is one nation, bound by 
indissoluble ties of common purpose 
and common ideals. 

In 1875, President Grant called 
the attention of Congress to the fact 
that the nation included 40,000,000 
people; today its people number 
more than 110,000,000. President 
Grant boasted of over 2,000,000 men 
employed in manufactures and the 
annual production of over two bil- 
lion dollars worth of manufactured 
products. Today over 12,000,000 
men and women are employed in 
our factories, which have an annual 
output valued at over sixty billion 
dollars. He said: 


, One hundred years ago, when our na- 
tion was born, the cotton gin, the steam- 


ship, the railroad, the telegraph, the 
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JOHN R. WASHBURN 


Vice-president, Continental and Commercial 
National Bank, Chicago; chairman of 
the budget committee 


reaping, sewing and modern printing 
machines, and numerous other inventions 
of scarely less value to our business and 
happiness, were unknown. 

With all due credit to the progress 
of that century, we may, with equal 
pride, call attention to the fact that 
in the last fifty years, we have in- 
vented and developed the telephone, 
the electric light, the typewriter and 
the typesetting machine, the gaso- 
line engine, the automobile, the air- 
plane, the air-brake, the X-ray, the 
radio-telegraph, the radio-phone, 
and numerous other machines, ar- 
ticles and processes of tremendous 
importance—not excepting the im- 
portant discoveries in the field of 
preventive medicine. 


PROGRESS OF FIFTY YEARS 


In finance as in other fields we 
have made great progress. It is 
well nigh impossible to recognize 
the insufficient financial power and 
inadequate financial system of 1875 

















A Broad Banking Service 


Our strong position and valuable 
affiliations frequently enable us 
to effect marked economies for 


our correspondents. 


American Trust Company 
135 Broadway, New York City 


























as an immediate predecessor of our 
present great strength. The capital 
invested in banking today—national, 
state and private banks—amounts 
to over six billion dollars—a sum 
two and one-half times as great as 
the entire national debt of the 
United States in 1875, including the 
tremendous cost of the Civil War. 
Our total banking resources amount 
now to fifty-seven billion dollars. 
In 1875 gold was at a premium. 
Only a few months before the first 
convention of this association con- 
vened, Congress had passed an act 
directing that specie payments be 
resumed in 1879—but no provision 
was made to insure this result and 
many well informed men believed it 
impossible. Today we look back 
upon the greatest war of all ages, 
happy in the knowledge that our 
nation passed through this great 
crisis without at any time suspend- 
ing specie payments, with its cur- 
rency always at par and with its 
756 


credit never endangered in any way. 

In this period of fifty years our 
nation has been unified. We have 
developed and increased its re- 
sources. We have become one peo- 
ple, devoted to a common purpose, 
with power of self-expression and 
self government infinitely greater 
than that ever before attained. I 
make this statement with full real- 
ization of the temporary difficulties 
which beset us, with full recognition 
of the temporary discontent which 
affects some of our people. These 
difficulties are serious because they 
should not exist to so great a de- 
gree in a nation such as ours; but 
we have the will and the power to 
surmount them. We _ will  sur- 
mount them. 


A BRIGHTER OUTLOOK 


Today, as we enter upon the fif- 
tieth year of our association, we look 
back upon this period of progress as 
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the foundation upon which we now 
build—the inspiration of further ef- 
fort. 

The first year of our association’s 
life saw the beginning of a new pros- 
perity. I verily believe that its 
fiftieth year likewise will be marked 
by the inauguration of another 
period of great prosperity. The 
signs are not lacking. Advanced 
prices for farm products have 
brought, for the first time since 1920, 
a promise of renewed agricultural 
prosperity, with resultant restora- 
tion of the purchasing power of 
those engaged in agriculture and 
consequent revival of other industry. 
The cash value of the principal farm 
products—other than livestock—ap- 
pears likely to be $700,000,000 
greater in 1924 than in 1923. Mean- 
while, a downward trend of other 
commodity prices has reduced the 
disparity between the prices of farm 
products and the general price level 
during each month of 1924, com- 
pared with the corresponding month 
of 1923, although the restoration of 
the pre-war price ratio is not yet 
In prospect. 

Bankers have helped to solve the 
various problems of individual farm- 
ers and of the agricultural industry 
asa whole. Bankers have assisted 
in establishing farm produce ex- 
changes, in introducing accurate 
farm accounting methods, in rais- 
ing the standard of beef and dairy 
herds. The American Bankers As- 
sociation, through its Agricutural 
Commission, has studied the causes 
of the recent depression and has 
formulated plans to improve stand- 
ards of cultivation, to encourage 
diversification and to improve mar- 
keting methods. These activities 
have borne fruit, activities which 
have been approved and applauded 
by farmers, by farm organizations, 
and by agricultural experts. 


ECONOMIC REMEDY PREFERRED 


_The \merican Bankers Associa- 
tion believes that the causes of the 


QOUarris & Ewing 

JOHN W. O'LEARY 

Vice-president, Chicago Trust Company; 
chairman of the entertainment 
committee 

agricultural crisis were predominat- 
ingly economic and that the remedy 
lay in the application of sound 
economic principles rather than in 
the pursuit of political panaceas. 
Those who thought otherwise, those 
who undertook to devise some form 
of political cure-all, tried in vain to 
reach an agreement even among 
themselves as to either cause or 
remedy. Meanwhile, substantial re- 
lief has come through the operation 
of natural economic law. 

I would not for a moment—and 
do not—condemn all legislation 
which may be proposed for the re- 
lief of agriculture. Political action 
has its proper sphere, but its efficacy 
is limited to the removal of artificial 
obstacles which interfere with the 
normal functioning of economic 
principles. Legislation may help to 
keep open the avenues through 
which economic law is free to oper- 
ate, but it can not do more. It may 
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ITALIAN DISCOUNT 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


399 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Harlem Office: 2242 First Avenue 
Bronx Office: 363 East 149th Street 
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ALESSANDRO OLIVOTTI ° . ° 
A. Olivotti & Co. Domestic and foreign bills of ex- 


LUIGI PODESTA’ change. 
National Institute of Exchange 


A. PORTFOLIO Buys and sells exchange on all coun- 

A. Portfolio & Co. ‘in n li i ° It li chan e 
ieaprigeiectel tries, specializing in Italian ex ge. 
E. Gerli & Co. ° e ° . 

Saaties, inant Deposits received, bills discounted and 


A. P. Villa & Bros. loans made on approved collateral. 


e 


Affiliated Banks 


Banca Nazionale di Credito 
Head Office—Milan 


Capital Paid up Lit. 300,000,000. 


Banque Italo-Francaise de Credit, 


Paris 
BANCA NAZIONALE DI CREDNO, ROME Capital Paid up Frs. 15,000,000. 
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temporarily accelerate or tempor- 
rarily retard the ebb and flow of 
economic tides. It may alleviate, 
but it cannot cure. We must be 
watchful — always watchful — that 
the legislative palliative does not— 
like a sleep-inducing drug—leave us 
to be victimized by: a _ disaster 
greater than that which we seek to 
avoid. 

The necessity that economic prob- 
lems be solved by economic rem- 
edies—rather than by political tam- 
pering—applies to the entire field of 
commerce, industry and finance. In 
recognition of this fact, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has un- 
dertaken to spread broadcast a 
knowledge of basic economic prin- 
ciples and fundamental facts. This 
work has been carried on effectively 
by our Educational Commission and 
by our Public Relations Commis- 
sion, which have been successful in 
reaching millions of individuals by 
spoken or printed word. 

Next to the improvement in the 
basic industry of agriculture, our 
greatest encouragement is the ten- 
dency toward political, economic 
and social stability in Europe. The 
various nations appear at last to 
have forsaken political expedients 
for the more certain relief of sound 
ecofomic practice. Conflicting am- 
bitions, conflicting prejudices and 
conflicting passions have been re- 
strained. Harmony bids fair to 
succeed discord, and a common 
ground has been found for joint en- 
deavor. The goal has not been 
achieved, but progress has been 
made. Previous disappointments 
justify caution against too great op- 
timism, but, despite all that, we 
have every reason to believe that 
there is today greater promise of 
permanent European stability than 
at any time since that fateful day 
in July, 1914, when the great na- 
tons of Europe forsook peace for 
war and plunged headlong into a 


welter of blood, a maelstrom of de- 
struction, 
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F. A. CRANDALL 
Vice-president, National City Bank, Chicago; 
chairman of the golf committee 
CREDIT DUE GENERAL DAWES 

This great achievement is not the 
work of any single man. Statesmen 
of several governments, the people 
of many nations, made it possible. 
But insofar as special credit can be 
accorded, the largest individual 
measure must go to the man whose 
name is hailed in every nation as the 
principal author of the plan since 
adopted—General Charles G. Dawes 
of Chicago—and to his associates, 
Owen D. Young of New York and 
Henry M. Robinson of Los An- 
geles. You will observe that two 
of these three great Americans are 
bankers. The appointment of such 
a commission was formally ad- 
vocated and persistently urged by 
this association at a time when such 
action was by no means popular in 
many other quarters. 

The economic pacification of Eu- 
rope will produce results so far- 
reaching that they defy detailed 
analysis. Certainly, it. means. a 
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greater market for American prod- 
ucts, improved financial relations 
between bankers and business men 
here and abroad, and—we hope—a 
great reduction in the staggering 
cost of armament for war. 

These things—the improved con- 
dition of agriculture, the tendency 
toward stability in Europe—are 
signs of promise for the future. 
They are not conclusive but they 
are significant. They offer a prom- 
ise today ; in another year they may 
afford evidence of accomplished fact. 

This association finds justifiable 
pride in its record upon the ques- 
tion of the economic restoration of 
Europe. The bankers of America 
have reason also for pride in the 
part they have played in the great 
development of industry, commerce 
and finance in our own country. 


BANKFR THE GREAT CO-ORDINATOR 


The banker has been the great 
co-ordinator of industry, commerce 
and finance. He has drawn to- 
gether the capital of millions of 
people into a great reservoir and 
has distributed it through the chan- 
nels of finance in order that produc- 
tive enterprise may be established 
and maintained. ‘The record is evi- 
dence of the wisdom and integrity 
which have guided the banker’s ac- 
tions—which have enabled him to 
co-operate with the management of 
industry and commerce to gain the 
maximum value of our resources 
and our genius. 

The magnitude of modern opera- 
tions, the sensitive response of mod- 
ern industry to every force, make 
the banker’s position one of increas- 
ing opportunity for genuine service. 
John W. Davis, the Democratic 
nominee for the presidency, said: 
“Big business has made this coun- 
try what it is. We want big busi- 
ness. But it must be honest.” 

This may well become the watch- 
word «{ the banker, if to it we add 
one more phrase: “It—big  busi- 


ro 


Cc. B. HAZLEWOOD 
Vice-president, Union Trust Company, Chicago; 
chairman of the hotel committee 


ness—must be efficient.” The 
banker is the agent through which 
Capital acts. He is in a position 
to direct its use so that it be both 
efficient and honest. It no longer 
suffices merely to make sure that 
Capital is rewarded. The banker 
must see to it that Capital wins its 
reward honestly, with due consid- 
eration for the rights of every man. 
He must also see to it that Capital 
is not used wastefully, for inefficient 
use of Capital results in the denial, 
to other factors in production, of 
their proportionate share of the 
fruits of production. . 

More and more, in every line of 
industry and commerce the banking 
fraternity has been called upon to 
play the rdle of a physician, to ad- 
minister first aid and to prescribe 
the cure for all sorts of business ad- 
versity. Bankers have been forced 
to take over the direction of great 
enterprises, in order to steer them 
off the rocks of bankruptcy and to 
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President, National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago; chairmart of the information 
committee 


safeguard the investment. There 
are instances where such efforts 
have not been successful; on the 
other hand, the records disclose 
many noteworthy achievements. 
We meet this year in the midst of 
a presidential campaign of unusual 
interest, on the eve of an election 
which presents unusual possibilities. 
For that reason it is particularly 
timely—as it is always proper—to 
consider our relationship to public 
affairs, to the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment upon which we depend for 
guarantees of “certain inalienable 
rights,” among which are “life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.” 


THE BURPEN OF TAXATION 


The financial burden of govern- 
ment has become increasingly heavy 
in recent years. It has, at times, 
reached the point of oppression. The 
Federal taxes of 1920 aggregated 
more than five and one-half billion 
dollars. This year, after strenuous 
efforts to reduce the war-time peak, 
the total still exceeds three billion 
dollars—a sum far greater than the 
entire burden of funded debt ac- 


cumulated as a result of the Civil 
War. State and local taxes have 
increased at an even greater rate. 
Taxation has become more than a 
problem ; it is a threat of impending 
disaster. 

Nor is the burden of government 
limited to taxation. We are op- 
pressed by a multiplicity of restric- 
tive laws and administrative regula- 
tions. It is estimated that there 
are over two million laws and ordi- 
nances in the records of nation, 
states and municipalities. One adult 
person out of every twenty engaged 
in business or industry is a govern- 
ment official, agent or employee. 

In the face of this record, despite 
the general recognition of the over- 
whelming burden of government, 
we find ourselves constantly waging 
a defensive battle against plans and 
programs which would transfer still 
greater duties to government, which 
would hamper individual initiative 
still further, which will—if put into 
practice—crush individual ambition 
and destroy individual opportunity. 

We are being urged to desert 
ideals of individual enterprise, to en- 
throne government instead of the 
individual as the mainspring of in- 
dustrial achievement. We face de- 
mands for government ownership 
and operation of railroads, of coal 
mines, of various great basic indus- 
tries—demands which ignore the 
lessons of experience and disregard 
the natural tendencies of human na- 
ture, tendencies which make individ- 
ual ambition the greatest stimulus 
to efficiency, to success and to prog- 
ress. These efforts to nationalize 
our industries are especially destruc- 
tive at the present time, when our 
railroads need careful guidance in 
order that they may avoid financial 
disaster and in order that the trans- 
portation burden, borne by the pub- 
lic, may be kept at the lowest possi- 
ble figure. No other agency has 
done more than the railroads to en- 
able the development of our country, 
to make possible its organization as 
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one nation and one people. The 
continued efficient functioning of the 
railroad system is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

Under these circumstances it is 
our right—it is our duty—to affirm 
and defend sound principles of politi- 
cal faith as we have, on other occa- 
sions, supported sound principles of 
economic progress. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States has stood 
for 135 years as the bulwark of our 
individual and our collective liber- 
ties. It has constituted the machin- 
ery by which majorities have been 
able to carry on the government of 
their choice; it has, at the same time, 
been the refuge and defense of op- 
pressed minorities. It has held to- 
gether a people numbering many 
millions, resident now in forty-eight 
sovereign states. It has, at the same 
time, guaranteed the freedom of 
each individual, limited only by the 
necessary prohibition against inter- 
ference with the equal rights of 
others. 


THE VALUE OF THE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution has been a bul- 
wark against political intolerance. 
It has been a bar against religious 
bigotry. Today, as heretofore, we 
must preserve to every man the 
right to worship God as he may see 
fit; the Constitution is our nation’s 
guaranty that he shall have that 
right. 

The Constitution has been and is 
now the greatest existing restraint 
upon an arrogant majority. It has 
been and is now the greatest exist- 
ing defense of the very minorities 
which, at this time, are being led to 
denounce its restrictions—restric- 
tions upon which they themselves 
have depended in times past when 
they were weak and the forces op- 
posing them were strong. 

One of our greatest needs today is 
to repe! the attacks now being made 
upon the integrity of this charter of 
our freedom. We should—we must 
—oppose vigorously all efforts to 


WILLIAM R. DAWES 
Vice-president, Central Trust Company of Illinois, 
icago; chairman of the reception 
committee 


give Congress the power to over- 
ride decisions of the Supreme Court 

and thereby destroy the division 
of governmental power which is the 
inherent strength of our constitu- 
tional system. In the words of John 
W. Davis: 


These proposed amendments can have 
no other purpose than an entire change 
in our constitutional system, for in at- 
tempting to destroy or limit the power 
of the Supreme Court to adjudicate upon 
the constitutionality of legislation, we are 
giving up at one stroke not merely our 
belief in the separation of judicial and 
legislative powers but our reliance upon 
the Constitution as the supreme law of 
the land. * * * When all such pro- 
posals are reduced to their simplest 
terms, they stand forth naked and undis- 
guised as an attack on our theory of 
government under a written constitu- 
tion. 


Mr. Davis is right—exactly right. 
And President Coolidge is right 
when he says: 


The people know the difference be- 
tween pretense and reality. They want 
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at the Corn Exchange 


a busy force of men in the Transit Depart- 
ment is working opening letters, forwarding 
checks and other items by messenger to New 
York or by special mail delivery to other 
out-of-town points. 


Six nights of every week since 1912 this 
force has been at work, gaining a day in the 
collection of hundreds of millions of dollars; 
saving losses to our customers by the quick 
collection of items and by handling much 
of the detail work, affording our day force 
sufficient time to attend to the customers 
everyday needs. 


There is no hurry and excitement in 
handling our business, great as it is, for 
by planning ahead the work moves along 
with dispatch. 


Associate yourself with this wide-awake 


bank, the 


CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 
1512 Chestnut St. 


y/ 
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to be told the truth. They want to be 
trusted. They want a chance to work 
out their own material and spiritual sal- 
vation. The people want a government 
of common sense. 


By a return to “common sense” 
President Coolidge means nothing 
more and nothing less than a return 
to sound political principle, a rejec- 
tion of political “will-o’-the-wisps,” 
an abandonment of political chican- 
ery. That is what the bankers of 
America stand for today—regard- 
less of political partisanship. That 
is what the real American states- 
man stands for, regardless of party 
label. 


THE POWER TO ACHIEVE 


During the last few years we have 
been beset by grievous perils. We 
see signs of a brighter future. We 
may yet—no doubt we will—suffer 
disappointments; we will at times 
find the path rough and we will 
sometimes find the ascent steep. 
Eventually we shall triumph. Man 
continually develops new strength 
within him, with which to scale the 
heights which measure definite 
achievement. 

For generations adventurous spir- 
its have sought to climb the great 
mountain peaks which pierce the 
azure blue. Mount Everest, high- 
est of them all, still stands untrod by 
foot of man. But some day—soon 

-some intrepid explorer will reach 
the summit. The reason—the real 
reason—is set forth in_ stirring 
words by Sir Francis Younghus- 
band, the distinguished British ex- 
plorer. He speaks of a mountain 
peak——a material thing, of earth and 
rock and ice. But his words apply 
iguratively, with equal force to 
man’s struggle with every new prob- 

vhich confronts the race. With 
nterpretation, permit me to 


doom of Everest is sealed, and 
simple, one very obvious reason. 
<rowWs in wisdom and stature; but 
untain’s stature is fixed. Man can 
the spirit within him, but the moun- 


C. E. ESTES 
Vice-president, Illinois Merchants Trust Company, 
“‘hicago; chairman of the registration 
committee 


tain cannot add a single cubit to her 
measure. * * * He finds means to 
outwit the mountain’s allies. And each 
throw he receives only heightens his 
spirit. He quickly recovers himself, and 
undaunted returns to the battle. While 
the mountain forever remains fixed, the 
spirit of man can heighten itself—can 
rise higher and higher as the battle de- 
mands and the occasion requires. As 
man looks up to the hills and earnestly 
strives to attain them, his spirit increases 
within him. 

My fellow bankers, let us be in- 
spired to climb the heights, let us 
reach the summit represented by 
service to community, service to na- 
tion, service to all mankind—even as 
these courageous men have been in- 
spired to undertake the tedious, 
arduous climb toward the summit 
of Mount Everest. Let the name 
by which we are designated—banker 
—be synonymous with honesty, with 
integrity, with patriotism. Let the 
bankers of America be _ leaders, 
leaders in sound political thought, 
leaders in sound economic thought, 
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The Pennsylvania Company 


for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
PHILADELPHIA 


Chartered 1812 


Main Office 517 Chestnut Street 


opposite Independence Hall 


Uptown office Chestnut and Juniper Streets 


Within the next few weeks, the company will centre its main 
office activities in commodious offices in the twenty-four story 


PACKARD BUILDING 


now nearing completion at the southeast corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. 

These offices will be adequately equipped and arranged for 
the satisfactory transaction of its banking, trust and safe 
deposit business. 

Arrangements have been made to maintain a safe deposit 
department and downtown office at 517 Chestnut Street. 
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jeaders in achieving social progress. 
Let the American Bankers Associa- 
tion be the source of inspiration for 
every banker in America and, at one 
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and the same time, the agency 
through which all bankers may di- 
rect their joint endeavors in the at- 
tainment of their common purposes. 


Harmony On Branch Banking 


Resolution Adopted Without Opposition Favoring Proposed National 
Legislation 


HE formula for a harmonious 
attitude on branch banking 
was apparently reached by 
this year’s Convention in the adop- 
tion without opposition of the fol- 
lowing resolution which was drawn 
up by the committee on branch 
banking: 
BRANCH BANKING 

As each member of this association is 
well aware, the branch bank question 
has for many years sorely disturbed the 
banking fraternity of America. Upon at 
least three occasions the members of this 
association in convention assembled have 
expressed their opposition to branch 
banking. On February 11, 1924, the 
Honorable Lewis T. McFadden intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
a measure Officially designated as H. R. 
8887 which amended in several instances 
the National Bank Act. The two most 
important sections of the bill dealt with 
the branch bank practice, one of the sec- 
tions prohibiting the further expansion 
of state-wide branch banking upon the 
part of member banks of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The other granted to 
certain national banks the right to es- 
tablish city-wide branches under stipu- 
lated conditions. 

It was believed by many that the 
method of granting relief to these na- 
tional banks, located in the cities where 
branch banking was extensively prac- 
ticed by state institutions, was fraught 
with grave possibilities. To safeguard 
the interests of thousands of individual 
bankers, to insure that our independent 
banking system—particularly adapted to 
the needs of this country—should con- 
tinue, to make certain that branch bank- 
ing should be confined to its present 
limits, two important amendments were 
Proposed to Sections 8 and 9 of the Mc- 
Fadden Bill. These amendments have 
been cepted by the author of the 


original measure and others in Wash- 
ington who were active in creating favor- 
able sentiment for the bill as introduced. 

The exact wording of the amendments 
having been submitted to this Conven- 
tion, and a clear and concise explanation 
of their several commendable features 
given, it is therefore the sense of this, 
the Fiftieth Annual Convention of the 
American Bankers Association, that the 
amended McFadden Bill should be en- 
acted in its present form at the earliest 
moment. The amended measure will 
come before the December session of 
Congress, and the Executive Officers and 
Federal Legislative Committee of this 
body are instructed to aid to the utmost 
in the enactment of the bill. 

The opponents of branch banking 
have apparently reached the conclu- 
sion that much as they would like to 
see it totally abolished in this coun- 
try, that within certain limits it is 
already well established and must be 
endured. Efforts are now being 
concentrated in preventing any 
further increase of what they be- 
lieve to be a menace to the inde- 
pendent banking system of the coun- 
try. They believe that the McFad- 
den Bill offers the best opportunity 
to accomplish this purpose because 
it prevents national banks from 
hereafter establishing branches in 
states which do not at the present 
time permit their own chartered 
banks to have branches. It is be- 
lieved that this provision will have 
the tendency to keep branch bank- 
ing legislation from spreading to ad- 
ditional states because national 
banks will form a very powerful op- 
position to any such extension since 























Through due regard to 


ALL THE CONVENTIONS 


and all the ethics of the fraternity 


the 


FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK 
of PHILADELPHIA 


has won a prominent place 
among the banks of the country 
during its existence of 


less than a quarter of a century 
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tney would thus be put in competi- 
tion with state banks with branches, 
without the power to have branches 
tnemselves. 

The effect of the McFadden Bill 
on branch banking was outlined by 
Ek. N. Baty as follows: 

BATY ON BRANCH BANKING 

There are three amendments to the 
Mctrradden Bill. Lhe first is extremely 
short, being the phrase, * ‘at the time of 
the approval of this Act,” inserted after 
the word “not” in Section 8 on Page Y, 
Line lo. The other two amendments 
are additions to Section 9. 

On Page 11, Line 13, after the word 
“located,’ the following is inserted: 

“And no such applying bank in any 
state which by law or regulation in force 
at the time of the approval of this Act 
prohibited state banks and trust com- 
panies created by or existing under the 
laws of such state, from having branches 
within the limits of municipalities in such 
state, or in any state whose laws, at the 
time of the approval of this Act, are 
silent with reference to the authority of 
such state banks and trust companies to 
have such branches, shall be permitted 
to become such a stockholder except on 
condition that it relinquish any such 
branches which it may have in opera- 
tion.” 

The third amendment is the sentence 
“and provided further that no such mem- 
ber bank shall be permitted to establish 
any branch within the limits of the 
municipality where such bank is located 
in any state which by law or regulation, 
at the time of the approval of this Act, 
prohibited state banks and trust com- 
panies created by or existing under the 
laws of such state from having branches 
within the limits of such municipalities 
in such state nor in any state whose laws 
at the time of the approval of this Act 
were silent with reference to the author- 
ity of such state banks and trust com- 
panies to have such branches.” 

Che amended sections read as follows: 

Section 8. That Section 5190 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States 
be amended to read as follows: 


‘Sec. 5190. The general business of 
each national banking association shall 
be transacted at only one office or bank- 
ing house, which shall be located in the 
place specified in its organization cer- 
tificate, and no such association shall 
own, establish, maintain or operate any 
branch or branches in any state which 
loes not, at the time of the approval of this 
let, by law or regulation authorize banks 
created by or existing under the laws of 
such state to own, establish, maintain, 
and operate such branches, and no such 
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association in any state whatsoever shall 
own, establish, maintain or operate any 
branch or branches beyond the corporate 
limits of the municipality wherein such 
association is located, but any such asso- 
ciation in any state which by law or 
regulation authorizes banks created by or 
existing under the laws of such state to 
own, establish, maintain, and operate 
such branches may, upon application to 
the Comptroller of the Currency and 
upon approval by him be permitted to 
establish and operate a branch or 
branches within the corporate limits of 
the municipality wherein such associa- 
tion is located, but it shall be unlawful 
for any such association to maintain in 
operation more than one such branch 
within the corporate limits of such a 
municipality where the Population by 
the last decennial census is not less than 
twenty-five thousand and not more than 
fifty thousand, and more than two such 
branches where such population is not 
less than fifty thousand and not more 
than one hundred thousand: Provided, 
however, That all such branches of such 
associations shall be subject to the general 
supervisory powers of the Comptroller of 
the Currency and shall operate under such 
regulations as he may prescribe. . 

“The term ‘branch’ or ‘branches’ as 
used in this section shall be held to in- 
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clude any branch bank, branch office, 
branch agency, additional office, or any 
branch place of business located in any 
state or territory of the United States or 
in the District of Columbia at which de- 
posits are received or checks cashed or 
money loaned. 

“This section shall not be construed 
to amend or repeal Section 25 of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act as amended authorizing 
the establishment by national banking 
associations of branches in foreign coun- 
tries or dependencies or insular posses- 
sions of the United States.” 

Sec. 9. That the first paragraph of 
Section 9 of the Federal Reserve Act be 
amended by adding at the end thereof 
two provisions and a new paragraph to 
read as follows: 


“Provided, That on and after the ap- 
proval of this Act the Board shall not 
permit any such applying bank to become 
a stockholder of such Federal Reserve 
Bank except upon condition that such 
applying bank relinquish any branches 
which it may have in operation beyond 
the corporate limits of the municipality 
in which the parent bank is located, 
and no such applying bank in any state 
which by law or regulation, in force at the 
time of the approval of this Act, prohibited 
state banks and trust companies created by 
or existing under the laws of such state, 
from having branches within the limits of 
municipalities in such state, or in any state 
whose laws, at the time of the approval of 
this Act, are silent with reference to the 
authority of such state banks and trust com- 
panies to have such branches, shall be per- 
mitted to become such a stockholder except 
upon condition that it relinquish any such 
branches which it may have in operation. 
Provided, further, that no member bank 
shall, after the approval of this Act, be per- 
mitted to establish a branch beyond the 
corporate limits of the municipality in which 
such bank is located, and it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any such member bank to maintain 
in — more than one such branch 
within the corporate limits of such a munici- 
pality where the population by the last 
decennial census is not less than twenty-five 
thousand and not more than fifty thousand, 
and more than two such branches where such 
population is not less than fifty thousand and 
not more than one hundred thousand, and 
provided further, that no such member bank 
shall be permitted to establish any branch 
within the limits of the municipality in which 
such bank is located, in any state which by 
law or regulation at the time of the ap- 
proval of this Act, prohibited state banks 
and trust companies created by or existing 
under the laws of such state from having 
branche: within the limits of such munici- 
palitics in such state, nor in any state whose 
laws at the time of the approval of this Act 
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were silent with reference to the authority 
of such state banks and trust companies to 
have such branches. 

“The term ‘branch or branches’ as used 
in this section shall be held to include any 
branch bank, branch office, branch 
agency, additional office, or any branch 
place of business located in any state or 
territory of the United States or in the 
District of Columbia at which deposits 
are received or checks cashed or money 
loaned, but shall not include any branch 
established in a foreign country or de- 
pendency or insular possession of the 
United States.” 


Briefly, the amended bill does two 
things. It first grants our national banks 
the relief they must have if they are to 
continue. Important as this is, the sec- 
ond benefit accruing from the measure is 
even greater. It is in no way an ex- 
aggeration to term the amended bill the 
Magna Charta of our independent bank- 
ing system. It is exactly that—a bill 
of rights guaranteeing that branch bank- 
ing shall not become the order of the 
day. 

Through its operation approximately 
two-thirds of the states will never be 
confronted with the branch bank prob- 
lem. A concrete example well illustrates 
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this fact. If, for instance, an attempt 
were made at some future date to change 
the Illinois law now prohibiting branches 
the efforts of several influential groups 
working together would insure the defeat 
of the attempt. All of the national 
bankers, realizing that such a change in 
the Illinois law would give certain of 
their state bank competitors privileges 
denied them by the amended McFadden 
Bill, would oppose the move. So also 
would all state banks belonging to the 
Federal Reserve System, for they of 
course would know that they could not 
avail themselves of the branch bank 
privileges without leaving the system. 
Added to this opposition would be the 
efforts of those bankers, both national 
and state, who have constantly protested 
against the spread of branch banking. 
This “triple alliance” of bankers would 
unquestionably upset the plans of any 
banker in this state who might at some 
future day develop svmptoms of that 
dread disease “Branchbankitis.” What 
would happen in a state like Illinois 
would be duplicated in all other states 
where branch banking is not today legal- 
ized or practiced. 

The bill is not a compromise as has 
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been charged. It will not permit the 
establishment of one single branch in 
any section or territory which does not 
already have branches. It adds no new 
territory; in fact, in those sections where 
branch banking is extensively practiced 
it curtails most effectively further expan- 
sion. The amended bill placed upon our 
statute books signifies real progress in 
our long campaign against the branch 
bank evil. 

The amended bill will end the countless 
acrimonious discussions and put upon the 
shelf for all time to come this most 
troublesome question. 

George Wharton Pepper, speak- 
ing for the Banking and Currency 
Commission of the Senate, had the 
following to say on the subject of 
banking legislation : 

I seem in all discussions of this sub- 
ject to sense the presence of five distinct 
attitudes of mind, some of them more or 
less unconscious on the part of those 
who have them. 

First, there is the more or less uncon- 
scious desire of some to favor national 
banks, even at the expense of state banks. 
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inen there is a more or less uncon- 
scious desire on the part ot others to 
tavor the state bank even at the expense 
ot the national banks. 

linen there is a body of temperate 
opinion entertained by those who ap- 
parently with pertect sincerity and de- 
tachment are trying to work out some 
system which will maintain an equi- 
librium of interest between the two and 
secure an equality of opportunity for all. 

Then there is a fourth body of opinion 
which 1 seem to sense, the opinion of 
those who are earnestly convinced that 
the benefit lies on the side of increasing 
the number of state institutions that come 
into the Federal Reserve System. 

And there is a considerable body of 
opinion of those who honestly and intel- 
ligently are convinced that things are 
well enough as they are and that the 
state institutions not now in the system 
need not come in. 

Now, anybody who approaches any 
banking problem from the legislative end 
must, 1t seems to me, have in the back- 
ground of his thinking the picture of the 
system which | have roughly attempted 
to draw and must have in mind the ex- 
istence of those five strains of thought. 
Oi course, I leave out of account the 
mere intemperate attack upon banks as 
such and the system as such. Those at- 
tacks serve only to disclose the character 
of the assailant and to confuse the real 
problems under consideration. I am talk- 
ing of intelligent differences of opinion 
among friends of American banking. 

Here is the Federal Reserve System 
with all the National Banks in it, 8085 
of them with their $22,000,000,000 of re- 
sources, and in it, too, are some 1571 
state banks, with their resources of per- 
haps $13,000,000,000 in the aggregate, and 
outside of it are the 19,000 and odd state 
banks with aggregate resources of over 
$20,000,000,000. 

That is the picture, and we at Wash- 
ington are constantly called upon to study 
it in its details and attempt to legislate 
wisely with right regard for all the in- 
terests concerned. 

This McFadden Bill which you have 
commended to us and which I hope you 
will commend to your representatives 
in Senate and House, was drafted in what 
seems to me to have been an earnest and 
intelligent attempt to give equality of 
opportunity as between state banks and 
national banks. Somebody has sum- 
marized its features, its salient features, 
as being nine in number. 

You will remember that in the first 
place it provides for the grant of charters 
with indeterminate life instead of a lim- 
ited 99-year franchise under which the 
national banks now work. The state 
banks in almost all instances enjoy the 
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advantage of indeterminate charters and 
this seems like a step in the direction of 
equal opportunity. 

Then there is a provision in the second 
place for the incorporation of national 
banks in the outskirts of large cities, with 
capital of less than $200,000, under the 
control of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. 

Then there is the provision for the 
regulation of that difficult and disputable 
activity, branch banking, of which I shall 
speak presently. 

In the fourth place there is the pro- 
hibition of bank branches even within 
municipalities where the population is 
below a certain limit, say 25,000; a pro- 
hibition of more branches than one where 
the population is not to exceed 50,000, 
and a prohibition of any more than two 
up to 100,000 population. 

Then in the next place there is the 
permission to declare stock dividends. 
In the next place, there is the provision 
for extending somewhat longer the life 
of loans upon real estate. There is a 
provision in regard to simplifying con- 
solidation of banks. There is a provision 
respecting punishment to be inflicted for 
obtaining loans on statements known to 
be false, and then there are some miscel- 
laneous provisions designed in general to 
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clarity the National Banking Act as it 


stands. 
That, in outline, is the bill. All of its 


provisions are debatable. There is room 
for intelligent difference of opinion in 
regard to all of them, but on the whole 
it represents application of the principle 
of equality of opportunity as between 
the national banks and the state banks; 
at least so it seems to me, and I judge 
that such is your opinion or else you 
wouldn’t have endorsed it, because I take 
it that you are thinking not in terms of 
classes or groups but that you are trying 
to be universal in your judgment and fair 
to all concerned. 

The general attitude of those op- 
posed to branch banking seemed to 
be voiced by the chairman of the 
committee on branch banking, Grant 
McPherrin, president Central State 
Bank, Des Moines, Iowa, who said: 
“As I see it, it is impossible to get 
a bill that will suit everybody and 
it is impossible to do away with 
branch banks entirely, so therefore 
I believe we should do the next best 
thing and try to adopt a measure 
that is best suited for the majority 
of all concerned.” 


F. A. CUSCADEN 
Vice-president, Northern Trust Company, Chicago; 
chairman of the women’s committee 
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The Growing Taxation Menace 


N a paper entitled “The Revenue 
Act and Fiduciary Business,” 


read before the Trust Com- 
panies Division of the association, 
James Dunn, Jr., vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, discussed in detail the 
growing menace of taxation in the 
United States through duplication 
by state and Federal governments. 
“Anyone,” said Mr. Dunn, “min- 
gling with various groups of individ- 
uals, can not doubt the statement 
that the matter of taxation today is 
one permanently in the minds of all 
business men. So many different 
angles of the tax laws by the state 


or nation wedge their way into busi- 
ness activities that it is a require- 
ment and almost a necessity for ac- 
tive officers, at least, to be generally 
in touch with the tax laws. In other 
words, it is highly advisable to have 
a general knowledge of the trend of 
the provisions of the laws in order 
to quell as much as possible the fear 
that is growing in the public mind. 
There is no better place for this 
knowledge to be acquired than in a 
trust company, for the reason that 
the confidence of the public in of- 
ficers of a trust company is far in 
excess of that in any other agency.” 
Mr. Dunn continued: 
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In the case of inheritance taxes, even 
taxing officials are beginning to realize 
that they are reaching the point where 
some action should be taken for uniform 
laws. This was brought strongly to 
my mind while attending the National 
Tax Association Convention at St. Louis, 
where a serious discussion was given 
the subject under the able leadership 
of Prof. Wm. B. Belknap, of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, and which was 
participated in by representatives from 
forty states, the Dominion of Canada, 
Porto Rico and the District of Colum- 
bia. A great need at this time is to 
establish a uniform rule, either by taa- 
ing securities in the state of domicile and 
real estate in the state of location, or 
by allowing credit of taxes exacted by a 
foreign state against the taxes levied by 
a state in which the decedent lived, or by 
some other method to prevent the rapidly 
growing increased taxes of the various 
states. This might be serious even to- 
day, on account of the multiplicity or 
pyramiding of taxes, as it is a probability 
that these taxes could amount to much 
more than 100 per cent. of the estate. 

On this account the wise business man 
of today is depending upon responsible 
banking institutions to advise him in the 
many problems pertaining to the disposi- 
tion of his estate in accordance with his 
own wishes and especially to diminish 
cares of taxation as much as possible. 

\s for death taxes, as inheritance taxes 
are generally designated, they are with- 
out question a tax upon capital, and if 
allowed to run rampant, of course will af- 
fect capital available for progress and ulti- 
mately react detrimentally on those who, 
not having to pay taxes themselves at 
the present time, do not realize that taxes 
require attention. The very fact that 
there are high exemptions or low rates 
seems to hypnotize or put to sleep a large 
majority of our people until the law, 
having established its foundation, begins 
to demand revenue for the political struc- 
ture and lowers the exemption and in- 
creases the rate. The sleepers then be- 
gin to sit up and take notice; but the 
law having been established, they have no 
remedy. This is shown in the Federal 
estate tax which started in 1916 with a 
maximum of 10 per cent., while under the 
present law it has been increased to a 
maximum of 40 per cent. In the case of 
income tax, which was originated in 

13, the exemption for a married man 
was $4.000 with a maximum surtax of 6 
per cent., while under the present law a 
married man’s exemption is but $2,500 
with a maximum normal tax of 6 per cent. 
ind surtax of 40 per cent. Several of the 
States are following this same thought 
Kd increasing their rates every time the 
fisiature meets. In St. Louis the fact 


was discussed that the Federal Govern- 
ment allows a 25 per cent. credit against 
estate taxes for inheritance taxes paid in 
states, provided the credit is not in ex- 
cess of 25 per cent. of the Federal estate 
tax. Several of the state representatives 
said: “At the next legislature we will 
increase our inheritance tax in order to 
take advantage of the 25 per cent. saved 
in estate tax.” Therefore, today, we 
have the gift tax which comes to us in 
an unassuming manner and which only 
a few feel will be a burden to them 
personally; but once established a reduc- 
tion in the exemptions and increases in 
the rates will again arouse us from a 
sense of apathy to a realization of the fact 
that an injustice has been done. 

Under the new law the requirement 
is that the income of a revocable trust, 
even though payable to another bene- 
ficiary, must be included in the income of 
the donor. It is a reflection, more or 
less, upon trust companies, due to the 
fact that it assumes that all revocable 
trusts were created for the purpose of 
avoiding taxes. There are legitimate rea- 
sons for the creation of revocable trusts 
where taxes are not involved, and it is 
this class of business that trust com- 
panies have been educating people to 
take advantage of. It would appear that 
the trust companies themselves should 
be willing to go out before the public and 
declare what their practice has been, in 
order that the public mind may be clari- 
fied as to their intent. Insinuation 
against trust companies as a whole, when 
there might only be a few isolated cases 
of error, should be corrected, as the con- 
fidence of the people in trust companies 
should be extended to law makers, as I 
know there is always an earnest desire 
to co-operate. 

The new law provides that in the mak- 
ing of a revocable trust the donor must 
pay a gift tax when the income is pay- 
able to another beneficiary, to the extent 
of the income given, and not on the prin- 
cipal from which the income is derived. 
You can see from this situation that the 
creator of a revocable trust has an in- 
come tax and a gift tax to pay on the 
same items, or a double taxation. 

Another example of double taxation 
is experienced in the case of the gift tax, 
which requires that any property given 
must take value as of the date of gift, 
and the gift tax paid thereon. If the 
donee then sells the property received, 
it becomes necessary for him to pay a 
tax on the difference between the basis 
of cost to the original donor and the 
selling price, whereas a gift tax on the 
profit up to the time of the gift had al- 
ready been paid by the donor—another 
case of double taxation. 

The new provision brought out in the 
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law for a gift tax, I believe, will be de- 
jeated in: the courts, and I especially feel 
that the Frick case has a bearing upon 
the retroactive feature of this new pro- 
yision. However, until the test is made 
the requirements must be lived up to, 
and all gifts aggregating within the year 
1924 $50,000 or over, exclusive of chari- 
table organizations, must be reported to 
the Government by March 15, 1925, at 
which time tax is to be paid, based upon 
the same rate as the estate tax with a 
maximum of 40 per cent. 


This is a very unfair tax, for the rea- 
son that it is going to affect charitable 
organizations, churches, hospitals, com- 
munity funds, etc., who receive donations 
from large contributors; for the reason 
that such a contributor, if he has to pay 
a tax upon what he gives his own chil- 
dren to set them up in business, or what 
he gives to his wife or relatives, is nat- 
urally going to resent the giving away to 
others, even though no tax is due; or he 
will reduce such donations by the extent 
of his taxes, which as I have shown 
before may greatly increase if once es- 
tablished. 


Take, for example, a man who has built 
up a business from the beginning into 
a very prosperous corporation in which 
he owns all or most of the stock and in 
which have also grown up with him sons 
who have become factors in the organi- 
zation. In his desire to give his sons the 
interest they are entitled to, it becomes 
necessary to pay a considerable gift tax; 
and especially would this example apply 
in the case of his death, where it would 
be necessary, if the business had reached 
a capital investment of $1,000,000 or more, 
to sell a large portion of the stock in 
this corporation, in order to obtain cash 
to pay the large estate tax due. In this 
case, the result might be that, after all 
the years of development, control could 
be lost to outside interests. 


There is no doubt in my mind but that 
the high taxes upon large estates are 
due to the fact that greater income to 
the taxing power is arrived at, for the 
reason that the percentage of gain is very 
large and easily administered. As Under 
Secretary of Treasury Winston brought 
out in his remarks at St. Louis: 

“An estate .of $10,000,000 net yields 

$2,561,000 Federal estate tax, while 100 
estates of $100,000 each yield an agegre- 
gate tax of only $150,000. It would take 
more than 1,700 estates of $100,000 each, 
aggregating over $170,000,000 to pro- 
uce the same amount of revenue as one 
$10,000,000 estate.” 


Of course, one of the serious effects of 
the new income tax law will result from 
the publicity features, as under the new 


law it is required that the name, address 
and the amount of tax paid by taxpayers 
shall be posted for public inspection. In 
addition to this, the committees of Con- 
gress have the privilege of securing the 
returns of any individual or corporation, 
for investigation, and in that manner can 
bring before Congress the reports in ques- 
tion, at which time they become public 
property in every detail. In addition 
to this, the new Board of Tax Appeals 
is required in all cases involving more 
than $10,000 to publicly print full record 
of the proceedings of the case. You can 
readily realize the great danger that can 
come from various sources on account 
of such a privilege. 

I have some information here got to- 
gether by Professor Belknap of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. He states that an 
American living and dying in Manila, 
having an estate of over $10,000,000, will 
be taxed at the top rate of 104 per cent. 
If partly in corporation securities of Wis- 
consin the rate would go to 144 per cent. 
If this corporation was incorporated in 
West Virginia, to 179 per cent. If cer- 
tificates were in the safety vault at 
Seattle, Wash., to 219 per cent. If the 
transfer office was in Denver, 235 per 
cent. If the corporation had _ also 
incorporated in Idaho, 250 per cent. If 
Oregon and Illinois held their states of 
domicile, 305 per cent. The 25 per cent 
reduction would reduce it to 294 per cent. 

The states are watching every taxation 
opportunity, made possible, as you will 
realize, by the tax exempt securities. The 
man of high surtax is unquestionably get- 
ting out of trouble by buying tax exempt 
securities which are now being sold at 
the rate of over a billion dollars a year. 

All you have to do is to take an auto- 
mobile ride through any country district, 
unless it is in the South, and you will 
find mammoth school buildings and im- 
provements going on, which are very 
laudable, if needed, but in a good many 
cases I know of they were not needed. 
However, the money was easy to get 
because there was a ready market for 
the securities. 

What is the result? As the sinking 
fund is established and as the interest on 
these securities is required, the farmer 
and the inhabitants thereabout have to 
pay that higher tax, and rather than 
put it on the individual farmer or the 
individual constituent of some legislator, 
he is looking about for means such as the 
inheritance tax, where it may be put. 
As Representative Garner said to me, 
“What do we care for the dead man? 
He can’t kick.” 


Professor Belknap stated that 
the National Tax Association is 
working to get the Federal estates 
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Chicago—The Great 
Central Market 


N 1879—when this bank was es- 
tablished—tthe population of 
Chicago was less than 500,000. It 
has now passed the 3,000,000 mark, 
and business activity has increased 
in proportion. As one of Chicago's 
oldest banks, this institution has 
played an important part in the city’s 


development. 


Chicago's location and unsurpassed 
transportation have made it the 
world’s greatest market. As a 
center of production, it takes the 
lead in many important basic in- 
dustries. The Chicago of the future 
will be a still greater city and a 


more important commercial center. 


For forty-five years this bank has 
been closely identified with Chicago's 
progress. Our officers have a back- 
ground of experience and an inti- 
mate knowledge of conditions in the 
Chicago District and throughout the 
Middle West. We invite the ac- 
counts of correspondent banks seek- 
ing a satisfactory connection in this 


great central market. 


STATE BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


La Salle and Washington Sts. 
Established 1879 


$2,500,000 
- $5,000,000 


Capital - 
Surplus - 























tax repealed as a whole. He said 
that he did not believe the bankers 
should make a special attack on the 
gift tax, but that the time is oppor- 
tune for a real fight to get the whole 
death tax situation into better shape. 
He urged that the fight be made, 
not by tremendous public propa- 
ganda, but through a committee au- 
thorized to work with committees 
of other organizations interested in 
correcting the same defects in the 


laws. 


How Chicago Banks Wel- 
comed Delegates 


NE of the interesting features 

of the convention, an original 
touch, was the Florentine room at 
the Congress Hotel, where the prin- 
cipal Chicago banks had _ booths. 
Each bank had a desk, with an offi- 
cial presiding and several stenog- 
raphers and clerks, who were at the 
disposal of the visiting bankers. 
The room was usually crowded, and 
the enterprise of the Chicago bank- 
ers in having convention offices was 
favorably commented upon. 

Behind each booth on the walls 
of the room were large signs giving 
the names of the banks occupying 
the space. 

The banks participating in the ar- 
rangement were: The Continental 
and Commercial Banks, the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company, the 
First National and the First Trust 
and Savings Banks, the Foreman 
National and the Foreman Trust 
and Savings Banks, National Bank 
of the Republic, National City 
Bank, Union Trust Company, State 
Bank, Central Trust Company of 
Illinois, Northern Trust Company, 
Chicago Trust Company, Stock 
Yards National Bank, Drovers Na- 
tional Bank, Harris Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. 
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Bankers Discuss Business Outlook 


tions, the beneficial effect of the 
Dawes plan, and satisfactory 
manufacturing conditions were cited 
as reasons for optimism regarding 
the country’s immediate future, by 
a number of representative bankers 
at the convention. The majority of 
the bankers interviewed referred to 
the political situation, expressing 
the hope that the people will go to 
the polls in large numbers in 
November. 
A number of opinions expressed 
were as follows: 


Walter W. Head, of Omaha, Neb., 
president American Bankers As- 
sociation : 


| tions, the agricultural condi- 


While a boom in business is not likely 
at this time, I anticipate a steady im- 
provement in general business conditions. 
The marked advance in prices of farm 
products, particularly corn, wheat and 
hogs, gives promise of renewed agricul- 
tural prosperity—for the first time since 
1920. This will materially increase the 
purchasing power of those engaged in 
agriculture—a number greater than one- 
fourth of our population. This in turn 
will increase the demand for manufac- 
tured products, the natural result of 
which will be a quickening of trade and 
industry throughout the country. 

We will probably profit also by partial 
anticipation of the improved foreign mar- 
ket expected as a result of the tendency 
towards political and economic stability 
in Europe. The results of the Dawes 
program may not be entirely apparent 
tor some time, but merchants and finan- 
ciers will be inclined to accept the prom- 
ise—in part at least—without waiting for 
actual fulfillment. 

_The principal adverse element in the 
situation is the danger that the Presi- 
dential election may not be conclusively 
determined at the polls in November and 
that the selection of the Chief Execu- 
tive may be thrown into Congress. This 
would cause much political uncertainty 
and undoubtedly would have a disturbing 
effect upon business in general. This 
can be averted only if the voters are 
awake to the situation and go to the 


polls in large numbers to register their 
choice 


Melvin A. Traylor, president First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
ll., chairman of the association’s 
Economie Policy Commission : 


There has been considerable improve- 
ment in buying in most lines in this 
section of the country in the last thirty 
days or so, and it seems to me reason- 
able to expect a volume of business 
substantial, as at present, throughout the 
rest of the year. Beyond the next three 
or four months I am inclined to think 
the business activity in this country will 
depend more or less upon the develop- 
ment of the general European situation. 
I see no cause for extreme pessimism or 
undue alarm about our business for the 
next year. 


David R. Forgan, chairman of the 
board, The National City Bank of 
Chicago: 


There has been a distinct improvement 
in the past three months in many lines 
of business as viewed from this point. 
This has been due to the improved agri- 
cultural conditions in the states to the 
West and Northwest of us. With the 
election satisfactorily out of the way, I 
do not see any reason why this improve- 
ment should not be continued and en- 
hanced this fall. 


Richard S. Hawes, vice-president 
First National Bank in St. Louis, 
former president of the associa- 
tion: 


There are a number of very encour- 
aging characteristics in our present in- 
dustrial situation. Buying has proceeded 
cautiously for many months, inventories 
have been reduced, operating cost de- 
creased by close supervision of expendi- 
tures. The business man is assured of 
securing funds for any increased activi- 
ties at moderate rates. Bank credit is 
available in large amounts. The Euro- 
pean situation is most promising. The 
Dawes plan is being placed into opera- 
tion, with every promise of peace in Eu- 
rope for some years. Agriculture, the 
weakest spot in our industrial life, has 
greatly improved. The farmer will be 
able to pay many of his debts and should 
have a surplus with which to buy goods. 
The Presidential election will soon be 
over and removed as a disturbing factor. 
All of these conditions should work to 
improvement of business and ought to 
make the year 1925 a better one than 
that of 1924. 


F. O. Watts, president First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, a former 
president of the association: 

The strong banking and credit situa- 
tion, the absence of any marked infla- 


tion, the better adjustment among indus- 
tries, and the lack of any decided over- 
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HIS BANK offers com- 

plete facilities for the 
transaction of every kind 
of banking business. 


Collections made promptly and 
on favorable terms on every 
part of the world 


Foreign Exchange Bought 
and Sold 


Commercial and Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondence and 
inquiries invited 
Capital - $3,000,000 

Surplus and 
Profits - 9,000,000 


E. F. SHANBACKER 
President 


Philadelphia | 


production makes the business outlook 
for autumn encouraging. There is no 
reason to expect a “boom,” but a gradual 
and sustaining industrial activity on safe 
and sane lines, taking up much of the 
past slack and laying a good foundation 
for greater activity in 1925. Two dangers 
to be avoided are—an inflation of the 
credit structure and a too rapid expan- 
sion of production in some lines. 


Charles A. Hinsch, president, Fifth- 
Third National Bank of Cincin- 
nati, former president of the asso- 
ciation : 

Underlying conditions are sound. 
Stocks in nearly every line of endeavor 
are low. There may possibly be in a 
few instances manufacturers who find 
themselves overstocked, but on the 
whole, retailers have been very conserva- 
tive in their buying. Buying to-day is 
governed largely by the demand, and 
merchants and manufacturers are not 
speculating upon the future. 

Crops as a general thing throughout 
the country have been good, and the 
farmer has been in position not only to 
liquidate his indebtedness but to buy 
what might be termed luxuries in addi- 
tion to his living expenses. Wages in 
many lines of endeavor are still on a 
war-time basis and until they shall have 
been liquidated we cannot expect a thor- 
oughly healthy condition to exist. This 
is especially true in the building trades. 

The Administration is to be congratu- 
lated upon the successful outcome of the 
London Conference at which the Dawes 
plan was endorsed. In the final working 
out of this plan it will render the im- 
mense gold reserves of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank available as a basis of credit 
for short time credits, which will enable 
the merchants and manufacturers of Eu- 
ropean countries to establish credits here 
on a dollar basis, which should find its 
reflection in a domestic demand that 
would be very helpful. 


George E. Roberts, vice-president, 
The National City Bank, New 
York: 


The outlook for business this fall and 
for next summer is very satisfactory. 
Conditions are more favorable to stabil- 
ity and general prosperity than at any 
time in recent years. The rise of prices 
of farm products gives reason for hope 
that the depression which has affected 
the great body of people on the farms 
has passed and probably will not return. 
The last few months have furnished a 
demonstration that the prices of farm 
products have been weighed down by a 
comparatively small surplus, and with the 
restoration of normal industrial condi- 





THE 


tions in Europe the increased demand 
from that quarter, together with the in- 
creasing demand of our own growing 
population, will maintain a higher level 
of prices hereafter. The banking situa- 
tion is very strong and the country is 
accumulating capital sufficient for a vast 
amount of development work at home, 
and also to supply anticipated foreign 
demands. The acceptance of the Dawes 
plan for the reparation settlement gives 
promise that industry will be quickened 
all over the world, and that the course 
of social and industrial progress, which 
was interrupted by the war, is about to 
be fully resumed. 


Oliver C. Fuller, chairman of the 
board, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.: 


The business outlook for the next few 
months is propitious. Prices are again 
rising, money is easy and manufacturing 
is gradually expanding. Prices of wheat, 
corn and livestock began to rise in June 
at a time when manufacturing had about 
reached the bottom of its decline. This 
furnished a strong impetus to business 
recovery. The condition of agriculture 
was growing slowly better year by year, 
but it was still the weak spot in our 
national economy. The change for the 
better this summer has come about in 
the only way it could come about, through 
an expansion of markets. 7 
_ The thing that impresses the banker 
is that we have had no stringency in 
money, no problems of allocating credit 
so that there would be enough to go 
around, and no forced liquidations such 
as we associate with business declines. 
Quite the contrary, bankers have been 
hard put to it to keep their funds em- 
ployed. The reason for this is the un- 
precedented amount of gold which our 
banks have received from abroad. It has 
made our credit position altogether too 
easy. 

The setting in motion of the machinery 
of the Dawes plan is but the beginning 
of international readjustments of some 
magnitude. It may be expected that this 
country will export capital, both in the 
form of money and goods, that Europe 
will expand production, and that there 
will be a freer interchange of commodi- 
ties in international trade resulting in 
stiffer competition. As a general proposi- 
tion, however, we should benefit from 
Stabilization of money followed by in- 
creases in the production and consump- 
tion of other countries. 

The presidential campaign does not 
seem to be having a particularly deterrent 
effect upon business. Some people are 
being hoodwinked into believing that 
things are all wrong, even against the 
better judgment of their own senses. The 
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bogies of “Wall Street,” “big business,” 
“the interests,” “monopoly” and “privi- 
lege” are being brought out once more to 
serve their ancient purpose of frighten- 
ing the people. As against appeals to fear, 
superstition and ignorance, the sound 
condition of business and the high aver- 
age of prosperity are bound to weigh 
most heavily. In spite of much furore 
from radicals, the election result will 
reflect the sober average judgment of 
the people. 


John G. Lonsdale, president Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis: 


Moderate business expansion is in proc- 
ess. There are still some cross currents, 
but the foundation for its up-grade prog- 
ress is promising. Surely there should 
be no lack of confidence or fear of over- 
inflation on a market that so far does 
not warrant full-time production. Neither 
should an over-plus of credit be menacing 
if the lessons of judicious restraint have 
been sufficiently impressed. Most of the 
standard indications are for betterment. 
Business purging nears an end, con- 
sumers’ avenues are not jammed with 
merchandise and country and city banks 
have both reached the same high state 
of liquidity. Business men, however, are 
prone to expect too much and too sud- 
den business revival from reparations 
developments. No one can deny its ben- 
eficial influences, but its ultimate bless- 
ings may be directed more to the pro- 
ducer of raw materials than to the man- 
ufacturer. It seems destined to stiffen 
competition in finished products, bring- 
ing the tariff once more into prominence. 
One of the brightest spots is the side- 
tracking of the “inevitable disaster” that 
was due to reach the farmer, proving 
that the best thing about the worst things 
in business is that they never happen. 
In fact, Providence has poured out such 
a blessing of natural wealth that it chal- 
lenges man’s initiative to prove up his 
responsibility and make business better. 


Edgar L. Mattson, vice-president 
Midland National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. : 


This country has been under consider- 
able strain in adjusting itself to normalcy 
since the war and in many lines is still 
halting but making progress, this being 
particularly true of agriculture. Never- 
theless, how any one can be anything but 
an optimist as to the future I cannot 
see, considering that the United States 
contains less than seven per cent of the 
world’s area and less than seven per 
cent of its population and still has pro- 
duced in one year from 50 to 65 per cent 
of the things required by the people of 











For SIXTY-TWO YEARS we have rendered 
a service that has won us the confidence and 
friendship of our correspondents. We know 
this, because we have grown and our service 
has grown proportionately in importance and 
value. 


We solicit your business on the basis of this 
service. 


‘‘A big, friendly institution where the spirit is 
democratic and it is a pleasure to do business.’ 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


, 


La Salle and Washington Sts., Chicago 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits exceed $6,000,000 

















While You Are Here— 





—drop in any~ time, meet our 
officers, and let them show you 
through a bank interior in 
architecture and decorations un- 
like any~ you have ever seen. 


CHICAGO TRUST 
ComMPANY 


Southeast Ccinet Monroe and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO 
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the world in the way of food, raiment 
and other necessities of life. " 
In the Ninth Federal Reserve District 
conditions have been anything but good. 
in fact, they have been the reverse. At 
the same time we have suffered from an 
exaggerated publicity that has led the 
country to believe that we are impov- 
erished and may be irretrievably ruined. 
Nothing can be further from the facts. 
We are just beginning to market a crop 
of grains of an unusually high aggregate 
value; we have reached normalcy and 
stand on the threshold of excellent busi- 
ness prospects benefited by the lessons 
that the last few years have taught us. 
\s is always the case, the people who 
have committed the error of believing 
that economic ills can be cured with 
political remedies are reaching a better 
understanding of the real problems and 
the remedy thereof, and I predict with the 
advancing prices and unquestioned busi- 
ness improvement that this section of 


the country will creditably acquit itself 


at the polls in November. 


\lexander Dunbar, vice-president 
Bank of Pittsburgh: 


In the Pittsburgh district general busi- 

ness made a turn for the better in the 
early part of August. The severest de- 
pression of midsummer was in steel and 
fuel, and naturally these show the largest 
recovery. Neither, however, has achieved 
normal conditions, The steel trade of the 
district has not been adversely affected 
by the finding against the “Pittsburgh 
Plus Plan,” and is not likely to be. Natu- 
rally, railroad freight tonnage of the dis- 
trict fell off during the period from April 
to August, inclusive, owing to the bank- 
ing of furnaces, the smaller movements 
of ore, and the shut down of coal mining 
and coking plants. September shows a 
noticeable increase in this respect. The 
same causes affected suburban passenger 
traffic, but it is a matter of comment that 
through passenger traffic has been won- 
derfully well maintained, showing, as one 
veteran in the service remarked, that “the 
people have money to travel.” 
_ The feeling in the Pittsburgh district 
is one of hopefulness that the industrial 
revival now under way will continue until 
the November elections. Beyond that 
date the movement will depend upon the 
stcome of the balloting and the coun- 
rvs reaction to the ‘event. 


\lvin P. Howard, 


vice-president 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
nanyv. New Orleans, La.: 
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Generally speaking, the South should 
be prosperous, with a cotton crop of in- 
dicated sizable proportion and a fair price, 
considering the cost of production, but 
the South is always “bullish” on cotton, 
and many feel that the recent declines 
in price are not justified. 

The cotton mill industry is not in 
satisfactory shape and has not been for 
some time past. How far this condition 
will be changed by advantageous buying 
of the new crop and the economies that 
have already become effective is a matter 
of management. 


The wholesale distributors of cotton 
goods have been finding difficulty in 
making a profitable turnover, and since 
they are between the mill and the re- 
tailer, it is difficult to predict what the 
future has in store for them. At any 
rate, things could not be more unfavor- 
able than they have been during the 
past twelve months. 

Freight rates continue to make the 
wholesale business in large centers un- 
profitable, or nearly so, but the small 
wholesale distributor of all kinds of 
goods located in the country districts 
has made good money and is in no 
danger of over-expansion because of his 
limited capital. 

The problem of the retailer has been 
that of curtailed buying power on the 
part of the public. Money seems to be 
plentiful for commercial purposes, but 
there is a decided scarcity from the point 
of view of savings accounts. 


C. W. Allendoerfer, vice-president 
The First National Bank, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: 


The financial situation in Kansas has 
been wonderfully improved during the 
last few months as a result of the excel- 
lent crops we have had. The marketing 
of wheat has already resulted in com- 
plete liquidation of a large volume of 
obligations held by country banks and 
accounts with country merchants. The 
country banks and country merchants 
have in turn paid off what they owe. It 
is practically certain that corn and cotton 
over a large part of this territory will 
produce abundant yields, which should 
further increase the amount of excess 
bank reserves now on hand. Merchants 
and manufacturers report an increase in 
business, which looks as though it would 
continue for several months. Up to date 
no symptoms of undue expansion or spec- 
ulation have been evident. 


We 
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Consolidated Financial Statement, as of June 30, 1924, of 


Commercial Credit Company 
BALTIMORE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 


Commercial Credit Corporation 
New York Montreal 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT TRUST, CHICAGO 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY, INC., NEW ORLEANS 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks $13,909,573.59 
Open Accounts, Notes and Acceptances 6,782,411.77 
Instalment Lien Obligations 2,103,558.74 
Motor Lien Retail Time Sales Notes (About 160,000 different buyers 

owe an average of less than $250 each secured by lien upon 

the car) 36,121,945.73 
Motor Lien Storage Notes and Acceptances 5,416,313.41 
Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable 601,336.07 
Repossessed Cars: 

Companies’ and ‘Trusts’ Fossession, Appraised Value..$125,378.77 

Dealers’ Possession and Liability 119,949.24 
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245,328.01 
New York State Bond . 1,000.00 


Deferred Charges: Interest Prepaid 369,316.72 
Furniture and Fixtures (Cost $584,175.34) 4.00 











$65,550,788.04 
LIABILITIES 
Collateral ‘Trust Notes Payable $28,478,000.00 
Notes Payable, Secured 2,815,800.00 
Notes Payable, Unsecured 10,861,000.00 
Sundry Accounts Payable 632,578.20 
Accrued Federal and Other Taxes (due 1924) 171,281.68 
Reserve for Income Taxes (due 1925) 118,563.06 
Contingent Reserve (Due Customers only when Open Accounts, 
Notes, Acceptances and Instalment Lien Obligations are paid 
to Companies and Trusts) 2,141,746.69 
Deferred Interest and Charges 2,586,464.83 
Capital Stock: 
Preferred, Affiliated Companies $ 2,250,000.00 
Preferred $4,000,000.00 
Preferred, Class “B” 4,000,000.00 
Common, No Par WV alece q.nncccecctccccsccctecees 4,000,000.00 
12,000,000.00 



































14,250,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 8,495,353.58 





$65,550,788.04 
(Note: Remaining Contingent Liability New York Company £18,933 
—$81,789.23 on Discounts of London Company, which 
Company has been sold; and, Contingent Liability Baltimore 
Company on Guaranteed Motor Lien Retail Time Sales 
Notes $1,009,779.68.) 


UNUSED CREDIT LINES ON JUNE 30, 1924, WITH DEPOSITORY BANKS IN THE 
UNITED STATES $20,733,000.00 AND IN CANADA §$1,423,600.00 ; 
FOR CANADIAN BUSINESS. 
Each of the above Companies is controlled by a separate Board and is operated 
and financed separate and distinct in every way. These Companies buy Open 
Accounts, Notes, Acceptances and Instalment Lien Obligations from Responsible 
Manufacturers, Wholesalers and Dealers. 
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JEROME 


THRALLS 


Vice-president Discount Corporation of New York 


Report of the Acceptance Committee 


HE Acceptance Committee of the 

American Bankers Association, 

of which Jerome Thralls, vice- 
president of the Discount Corporation 
of New York, is the chairman, sub- 
mitted the following report at the an- 
nual meeting of the Clearing House 
Section : 


We are pleased to report that approxi- 
mately $2,800,000,000 of business has been 
financed during the year with American 
Banker Acceptances, about 85 per cent. of 
which a exports and imports. 
Over 400 leading banks, bankers and accept- 
ing ses participated in this financing. 
These institutions have acceptances out- 
standiny at this time in the neighborhood of 
$500,04).000. 

ef the establishment of the the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and up to the time of 
the wor'd war, practically all such American 
busine vas financed through London and 
other ‘::portant foreign money markets. By 


financing it at home, our banks are realiz- 
ing a profit running into many millions of 
dollars annually, and a substantial saving is 
being effected for our producers, manufac- 
turers and merchants. The commission on 
acceptance credits varies widely, ranging 
upward from 1 per cent., the rate that is 
being applied on the very best risks. 

Our open discount market is developing 
satisfactorily. It is capable of absorbing 
readily at favorable rates all prime bankers’ 
bills that are available. The turnover in 
the market for the current year was ap- 
proximately $4,275,000,000. The discount 
houses and other dealers carry substantial 
portfolios, well assorted as to names, 
amounts and maturities. Their holdings ag- 
gregate about $75,000,000, and are carried 
against short time, call or demand money. 
The rates paid by discount houses and deal- 
ers for demand money fluctuates daily in 
keeping with the money market. Ample 
funds are available to them at the moment 
at 2 per cent. 

The discount rates on ng -day bills in 
the present market are, buying 2% per cent. 
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A Bank That Knows Canada 


Three hundred and thirty-five branches located in all 
parts of the Dominion of Canada enable this bank to 
give American bankers the kind of aid in the transac- 
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and selling 24% per cent. One year ago the 
rates were 4% per cent. and 4% per cent. 
The rates in London are about 1 per cent. 
higher. Firm quotations may be had in the 
American market as far ahead as six 
months. The leading American bank names 
are becoming well known throughout the 
world and are readily negotiated in the prin- 
cipal exchange markets. Banks, savings 
banks, insurance companies, corporations 
and other investors are turning more and 
more to bank acceptances as a means for 
the employment of funds temporarily avail- 
able, funds set aside for taxes, dividends 
and reserve purposes. 

A number of the important banks in New 
York City are now adjusting their daily 
cash positions by the purchase and sale of 
acceptances. The arrangements for the 
clearing and collection of bankers’ accept- 
ances through the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the Gold Settlement Fund are working 
ideally. Except for the difficulty that has 
arisen in connection with clearing and col- 
lection, satisfactory progress has been made 
with the trade acceptance. A rule under 
which trade acceptances made payable at a 
bank are cleared in the same manner as are 
checks is now in force in the New York City 
clearing house, in the Los Angeles clearing 
house, and in some of the other important 
centers. It is hoped that during the coming 
year this rule will be adopted by all of the 
important clearing houses. An important 
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German credit in connection with which 
trade acceptances were used was arranged 
during the year by a group of leading Amer- 
ican banks. 

The market has received splendid co-op- 
eration from the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Reserve Banks. Rules and regu- 
lations governing the acceptance business 
have been greatly simplified. Purchases 
made in the open market by Federal Re- 
serve Banks during the period from Janu- 
ary 1, 1924, to September 18, 1924, were ap- 
proximately $587,000,000; during the same 
period of 1923 they were $1,365,940,000. 

Through acceptance syndicate and co-op- 
erative marketing plans, wide co-operation 
on the part of the bankers, buyers, sellers 
and producers has been made possible. 
These plans have been especially effective 
during the past year in the movement ol 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, metal, oil and other 
important products. ; 

Considerable progress has been made in 
an effort to bring about a standardization of 
letters of credit, ocean carrier bills of lad- 
ing and United States warehouse receipts. 

With the inauguration of the Dawes Plan 
and the restoration of confidence abroad that 
now appears certain to follow, it is safe to 
assume that America will be called upon to 
finance a greatly increased volume of inter- 
national trade, much of which can safely 
and profitably be financed with acceptance 
credits. 
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Illustrations of a Trust Company’s 
Service to Its Clients 


Companies Division of the 

American Bankers Association 
on “Today and Tomorrow,” William 
Rhodes Hervey, vice-president of 
the Pacific Southwest Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, gave 
examples of the extent of the service 
performed by his institution for its 
clients, much of it beyond that 
legally required. He said: 


|° his address before the Trust 


It is interesting to observe how quickly 
competent and taithful service changes 
the mental attitude of those who either 
entered reluctantly into the trust rela- 
tionship or entertained some vague dis- 
trust of the trust company. Captain First 
spent forty years in accumulating a com- 
petence for his family and, by his will, 
divided his property among his wife and 
children, and appointed a trust company 
executor. .After his death his wife was 
deeply incensed because she was not ap- 
pointed executrix. The trust company 
could not heed her protestations because 
her husband, understanding her nature, 
provided to his own liking. He knew 
that she had neither the capacity to ad- 
minister nor the tact to harmonize serious 
family disagreements. After an experi- 
ence with the trust company of less than 
three months she voluntarily turned over 
to the trust company the management of 
her mother’s estate. At the close of the 
administration she refused to take any 
part of her property, but, instead, she 
left the whole in trust during her own 
lifetime and that of the survivor of her 
children. The efforts of the officer having 
charge of this business, and his under- 
standing of the mental traits of the chil- 
dren, resulted in a complete adjustment 
and composure of all the family difficul- 
ties and the entire family are now the 
grateful customers of the trust company 
which has proved a faithful friend of 
its deceased testator. 

Mrs. Second appointed the bank ex- 
cutor and trustee. She thought her prob- 
lems would be simple and that her trustee 
would find nothing unusual or out of its 
routine. Hardly had she been laid to 
rest than a bitter warfare broke out 
among the members of her family. A 
spend: hrift son, on the one hand, and an 
acquisitive, selfish son, on the other, sup- 
plied t\¢ fuel for strife, and the interest 
of her ‘.ughter bid fair to be ground into 
bits by the warring elements. The trust 


company, as a Matter of course, managed 
her affairs with care and diligence, but, 
in pursuance of what it demed to be a 
moral obligation, its officers devoted a 
vast deal of time and thought to the 
domestic problems which were presented; 
and, aiter eight years of assiduous atten- 
tion to these personal factors, it was the 
means of restoring family affection and 
harmony, and, by virtue of the confidence 
it inspired, it secured the arrangement 
of the affairs of the daughter and spend- 
thrift son in such manner that the prin- 
cipal of their fortunes will be preserved 
intact and undiminished so long as they 
live. 

Mr. Third had been successful over a 
long period of years, beginning as an 
artisan and arriving at the position of 
a man of large affairs and considerable 
fortune. Because of an inherited love 
for drink, and high-blood pressure, and 
a consuming fear that through future 
wastefulness and poor judgment his old 
age would be one of penury, he created 
a living trust. His directions were to 
frame the trust for the protection of him- 
self, his wife and his children in a busi- 
nesslike way, but, over and above that, 
to give a personal attention to the habits 
and lives of himself and his children. The 
children opposed the creation of the 
trust, feeling that they were competent, 
in respect to their patrimony, where they 
had proven incompetent in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. One of them 
was an invalid and a visionary, another 
was lazy and lacking in moral fibre, 
while the third was a girl, married to a 
well-meaning but improvident man. By 
careful management, the trustee, prior 
to the death of the trustor, largely in- 
creased the earnings of the property and, 
at the same time, became the friend and 
prop of the trustor. The kindliness, jus- 
tice and business acumen of the trust 
company won the respect and gratitude 
of all three children, one of whom was 
placed, by the trust company, in an en- 
vironment helpful to his health, and fur- 
nished a course of reading and study 
which developed the practical side of his 
nature, while the second son and the 
son-in-law were placed in positions suited 
to their abilities and where they are both 
doing well. After the death of the trustor 
his children joined in voluntarily con- 
tinuing the trust during the lifetime of 
the survivor of them. 

Mr. Fourth left a modest fortune and 
an inexperienced wife. He made the 
bank executor but did not create a trust. 
Immediately after his death, Mrs. Fourth, 
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without the knowledge of the trust com- 
pany, became a financial wizard and was 
surrounded by salesmen of beautifully 
lithographed stock certificates and inter- 
est in “sure things.” Having only slender 
funds of her own, she financed her pur- 
chases by notes and contracts. The mat- 
ter came to the attention of the trust 
company when an assignment of her 
interest in her husband’s estate was 
brought to it for acceptance. Prompt 
measures were taken, a more intimate 
acquaintance was made with Mrs. Fourth 
and her affairs, and she consented to the 
salvaging operation which was recom- 
mended with the result that most of her 
notes, as well as all of her contracts, were 
cancelled without loss to her and, in- 
stead of losing her inheritance through 
her ignorance and the cupidity and sharp 
dealing of men who even resorted to 
love-making in order to win her confi- 
dence and money, she lost only eighteen 
thousand dollars, and the remainder of 
her fortune is safely tucked away in a 
living trust where promoters and inter- 
ested friends cannot break through and 
steal. 

\fter reading a newspaper advertise- 
ment and a trust pamphlet, Mr. Fifth 
decided that it was in the interest of his 
family to place his fortune in trust, and 
he made his will accordingly. Upon his 
death it was found that his net assets 
amounted to less than fifteen thousand 
dollars. This was an inadequate pro- 
vision for his widow and four little chil- 
dren. The trust company performed 
miracles with the trust fund and more 
than justified the confidence of the testa- 
tor. Entirely outside of the line of legal 
duty, the officers assisted a grateful 
widow in helping the children to gain 
an education and in placing them in such 
employments that the family could be 
held together, with a result that they 
are growing up and developing into splen- 
did young men and women and, with the 
aid of the trust company, they so manage 
their affairs that every child has received 
at least a grammar school education, and 
much of the little fortune remains for 
the protection of the mother. This is a 
case where the trust company has truly 
stood in loco parentis. 


Mr. Sixth was fast losing his money 
and feared that he would become insane. 
His family were very much concerned 
and tried to make some disposition of 
him for his protection and benefit. He 
resisted their suggestions and came to the 
trust company to find out what it could 
do for him, with the result that he placed 
his property in a living trust and then 
begged the trust company to have him 
declared an incompetent and to become 
his guardian. This was all done in due 
course and his condition became so acute 
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that he was sent to the State Hospital 
for the Insane. One of the trust officers 
visited him at intervals and procured the 
active interest, in his behalf, of the super- 
intendent. As a result of care and treat- 
ment he improved to such an extent that 
the trust company consented to his 
parole and found him a home in a pleas- 
ant family where he resides happily and 
contented. He refused to be restored to 
legal competency because of his desire 
to remain a ward of the trust company 
and to have its sheltering protection over 
him. Curiously enough, another of the 
trust family was in the same _ hospital 
at the same time because of her addic- 
tion to narcotics. Her husband, a cap- 
tain in the army, was in France and the 
trust company procured and financed 
her confinement, treatment and cure and 
witnessed her restoration to her rightful 
place in society. 

Mrs. Seventh was a school teacher who 
had been divorced from her husband. She 
found it difficult to hold her small prop- 
erty and, at the same time, to rear and 
educate her only child. She died when 
the boy was fifteen years old, appointing 
the trust company his guardian. He was 
of a wayward disposition but was kept 
in school for a time. He ran away to 
San Francisco and found bad associates. 
After stealing an automobile he was ar- 
rested and imprisoned. He then appealed 
to the trust company for assistance. 
A trust officer went to San Francisco and 
by reason of his acquaintance and stand- 
ing was able to secure the release, on 
probation, of the youth. After a short 
time a congenial job was found for the 
boy, who rapidly developed a mechanical 
talent and, as he became interested in 
his work, he steadied down and forsook 
his idle and vicious ways. At the end 
of two years he begged the trust com- 
pany to assist him to take a course of 
study at a technical school. This was 
done and he graduated this year, with 
honors, and has taken employment with 
a construction company in the line of 
his training and gives promise of becom- 
ing a good man and a successful engineer. 
His mother did not employ the trust 
company to do other than manage the 
property she left, but the trust company 
employed itself to do for the mother 
those things which by reason of her 
death, she was unable to do for herself. 


A worthless son defeated the efforts 
of the Trust Company after Mrs. Eighth 
had created a living trust of her limited 
resources. She was widowed and an in- 
valid and found her meager income barely 
sufficient for her actual needs. She was 
urged to do otherwise but reserved a 
right to revoke the trust although she 
knew, but did not fear, the influence of 
her only child. Less than a year after 
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the creation of the trust the son de- 
manded and was refused information 
relative to his mother’s confidential busi- 
ness and immediately thereafter Mrs. 
Eighth by written instructions terminated 
the trust and directed the delivery of 
her property to her son. A trust officer 
traveled a great distance to counsel with 
her and to try to prevent a dissipation 
of her slender holdings. Repeated ef- 
forts were unavailing and the trust was 
closed. Within six months this poor in- 
valid was sent to the County Poor Farm 
where she soon died. It developed that 
the son had spent fifteen hundred dollars 
per month on wine, women and song 
and was himself penniless at the time 
of the death of his broken-hearted and 
abandoned mother. 

A sad but not unusual situation was 
disclosed when feeble, aged Joseph Ninth 
died. For some years he had entrusted 
the investment of his funds amounting 
to $50,000 to a supposed friend. Mrs. 
Ninth was blind and could not assist 
her husband. His money was loaned on 
real estate mortgages but instead of the 
loans being 50 per cent of the value of 
the security they averaged more than 85 
per cent and in some instances the en- 
tire value of the property was represented 
by the loan. The Trust Company as 
executor and trustee discovered that by 
reason of defaults in paying interest the 
widow was practically without income. 
Without foreclosures, without the at- 
tendant delays and expense, a trust officer 
by cajoling, pleading, and threatening, 
finally succeeded in refinancing every one 
of the excessive mortgage loans and in 
placing the grateful blind woman in easy 
circumstances. This was accomplished 
by many visits at night to the homes. of 
mortgagors and by a long series of activi- 
ties outside the legal requirements of the 
administration. Had Mr. Ninth’s “friend” 
been appointed executor and trustee the 
results that would have followed are 
obvious. 

The estates of Col. Tenth and Judge 
Doe presented many features of simi- 
larity. Both men were reputed to be 
wealthy and both were deeply involved. 
The Colonel spent the last weeks of his 
life avoiding his creditors while the last 
illness of the Judge was aggravated by 
attachments and foreclosure suits. In 
both estates the executors appointed by 
the wills refused to qualify on the ground 
that the estates were insolvent and could 
not be financed. The Trust Company 
was willing to struggle with the difficult 
conditions and with many misgivings 
undert k the administration. The Col- 
onel leit $400 in cash and no liquid assets 
although he owed more than a million dol- 
“ most of which was past due and the 

ject of vigorous pressure. The Judge 
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left no money and no liquid assets but a 
choice assortment of litigation, Firmly, 
methodically and persistently the Trust 
Company set about securing co-operation 
and indulgence from creditors and in 
preserving the assets of these estates 
from forced sales and. undue sacrifice. 
The assurance of the Trust Company 
that it would carry the administration 
through to a conclusion, that it would 
not permit a dissipation of the assets, 
that it would see to it that all creditors 
were equally protected, won the confi- 
dence and favor of many creditors and 
resulted in securing ample time to work 
out the complicated and involved prob- 
lems. During the time thus gained the 
improvement in business conditions and 
a steady rise in real estate values en- 
tirely changed the aspect of the affairs 
of both estates and by good luck and 
good management all debts were paid 
and the heirs of the Colonel received a 
large fortune and the trust set up by the 
Judge is now composed of property that 
vields his family $3,000 per month. The 
Court declared that a miracle had been 
accomplished, but the Trust Company 
feels that its reputation for fair dealing 
and diligent action inspired confidence in 
those who could by patient waiting make 
possible such a happy ending to a four- 
year struggle. 


Mrs. Roe never made a report or an 
accounting as trustee under her hus- 


‘ band’s will for the benefit of her children 


until some of them were grown. She 
received as trustee in excess of $100,000 
in mortgage loans and bonds. She and 
her second husband disposed of the se- 
curities and used the proceeds to specu- 
late in real estate. When the children 
came of age and demanded an account- 
ing they were astounded to find that the 
trust estate was indebted in excess of 
$40,000 and that the net value of the 
property had dwindled by more than a 
third. Four pending foreclosures gave 
notice that conditions had reached a most 
critical stage. The Court removed Mrs. 
Roe as trustee and appointed the Trust 
Company. Then commenced a _ long 
struggle to save the trust assets. Again 
the element of time was a deciding factor. 
Extensions of time, postponements and 
delays were reluctantly granted by cred- 
itors, buildings were remodeled and reno- 
vated, rents were increased, interest rates 
were reduced, and month by month con- 
ditions were improved so that today a 
small income is being paid to the children 
and their patrimony bids fair soon to be 
cleared of debt and possibly ultimately 
restored to its original value. Trvst 
Company management in the first in- 
stance would have conserved the inter- 
ests of these children and would have 
saved an inexperienced and_ incapable 
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mother a crushing humiliation and the 
loss of the confidence and respect of her 
children. 

In conclusion, let me add that the his- 
tory of the last fifty years has amply 
proved the value of the trust company 
and has demonstrated the capacity of a 
corporation not only to properly perform 
all the legal duties devolving upon trustees 
but to ‘respond conscientiously to the 
moral obligations of fiduciary. The 
erowth and development of the trust 
company idea is the result of the honor- 
able record made by institutions engaged 
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in this important and difficult business. 
Because the trust companies today trans- 
act an enormous volume of fiduciary busi- 
ness in a manner that justifies the con- 
fidence and favor of their patrons the 
fair promise of tomorrow is for an ever- 
increasing and expanding business. The 
seeds sown by thousands of industrious 
and conscientious men now engaged in 
the trust business will produce a harvest 
which will be gathered by our successors 
when the trust company at last occupies, 
in the world of finance and affairs, the 
position to which it is now entitled. 


Trust Company Division Meeting 


Unusually Interesting Program. Take Firm Stand Against 
Tax Duplication 


HE meeting of the Trust 
Company Division was one 
of the most interesting of 
the convention, due partly to the 
great interest manifested in the 
problem of duplication of inherit- 
ance and estates taxation by Fed- 


eral and state legislative bodies and 
its effect on trust company activi- 


ties. A resolution on the subject 
was adopted as follows 


WHEREAS, the Federal Government 
and the separate states in the United 
States have passed various estate trans- 
fer and succession tax laws which tend 
in many cases to a duplication of taxes, 
and involve the estates of deceased per- 
sons in unnecessary expense and a delay 
and result in grave inequality of taxes, 
making possible the confiscation of es- 
tates, and 

WHEREAS, it is desirable that the 
settlement and distribution of estates be 
accomplished with as little delay and ex- 
pense as possible, and that all tax laws 
operate upon all estates with substantial 
equality; therefore, be it 

RES( )LVED, that the present system 
of imposing estate transfer and succes- 
sion taxes in the United States by which 
the l'ederal Government and the several 
States impose separate divers and accumu- 
lative ‘axes resulting in the duplication 
of such taxes, added expense of admin- 
istrat\on and an unnecessary delay bear- 

gually upon different estates and 
possible the practical confisca- 
estates which has become well 
tolerable; and be it further 


just, 


RESOLVED, that the president of 
this division be and he hereby is author- 
ized to appoint a committee composed 
of a sufficient number of members to 
work either alone or to co-operate with 


the committees appointed by other na- 


tional organizations having committees 
created for similar purposes with a view 
to making a thorough investigation of 
this entire situation, and suggesting a 
uniform method of such taxation to be 
adopted by the separate states and by the 
Federal Government, eliminating all un- 
unfair, and confiscatory provisions, 
said committee to report its findings and 
recommendations to the executive com- 
mittee of this division in order that full 
co-operation with the legislative machin- 
ery of the American Bankers Association 
shall be maintained. 

Officers and members of the ex- 
ecutive committee selected for the 
next year are as follows: 

President, Lucius Teter, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago ; vice-president, Fran- 
cis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. The five members, of the 
executive committee are: Hon. Wil- 
liam R. Hervey, vice-president of 
the Pacific-Southwest Trust and 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Eliot C. McDougal, president of 
the Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Hon. Walter P. Gardiner, 
vice-president of the New Jersey 
Title Guarantee and Trust Com- 
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pany, Jersey City, N. J.; W. L. 
Standeven, vice-president Exchange 
Trust Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
and Fred W. Ellsworth, vice-presi- 
dent Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La. 

In accepting the presidency, Mr. 
Teter said in part: 


“By the nature of our work, trust 
company men are almost bound to 
be broad-minded. Of the taxes of 
the present we must take our full 
share of responsibility, and I fully 
expect that among the front rank 
of those men who solve the problems 
of the future will be found the men 
of the trust companies of the United 
States.” 


In his paper on “The Revenue Act 
and Fiduciary Business,” James 
Dunn, Jr., vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, discussed at length the vari- 
ous inequalities of Federal and state 
taxation, their injustice and features 
requiring remedy. ‘The paper is re- 
produced in detail elsewhere in this 
issue, 

Two other addresses of interest 
outlined the development of trust 
companies and the breadth of their 
activities. One was entitled “The 
Greatest Father in the World,” and 
was made by Thomas C. Hennings, 
vice-president of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, St. Louis. He out- 
lined the gradual development of the 
various kinds of trusts historically 
to their present position of impor- 
tance in our civilization. The other 
address, “Today and Tomorrow,” 
by William Rhodes Hervey, vice- 
president of the Pacific Southwest 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los An- 
geles, was filled with graphic illus- 
trations from the experience of his 
oWn institution of the intimate char- 
acter of the trust company’s rela- 
tionships with its customers and its 
far-reaching usefulness. These ad- 
dresses are reproduced elsewhere in 
this iss ue. 

In his report on the year’s activi- 


LUCIUS TETER 
Chicago Trust Company; 
Trust Company Division 


President, president 


ties of the Trust Company Division, 
lYeputy Manager Mershon touched 
upon the work of the various com- 


mittees. He pointed out that the 
committee on legislation had given 
a great deal of attention to the 
Revenue Bill and was planning even 
more activity during the coming 
year. He made a plea for support 
for the trust advertising program 
of the division which the banks had 
not supported as they should during 
the past year. It was decided to 
continue the advertising. 

In urging the division’s support 
for the advertising campaign on a 
national basis that has been con- 
ducted for several years, Francis H. 
Sisson, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
and chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee, said in part: 

There is a constantly growing opposi- 
tion to the concentration of capital in 
large trusts, and in the hands of a few. 


You who study current affairs know that 
all over Europe this rise of socialistic 
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Announcing, 


the change in name of 


THe CoMMONWEALTH- ATLANTIC 
NATIONAL Bank oF Boston 
effective August 12, 1924, to 


THe ATLANTIC NaTIONAL BANK 
oF Boston 


Through this change one of the oldest 
original banking names in New England 
now designates one of the great banks 
of the United States. 


With seven conveniently located bank- 
ing offices, the Atlantic National Bank— 
one of the three largest national banks 
in New England—is thoroughly equipped 
to render a complete service to meet 
every modern banking need. 

Accounts are invited from institutions, 
corporations and individuals who re- 
quire a strong affiliation and prefer a 
bank characterized by personal attention 
and by a policy of broad cooperation. 


ATLANTIC 


NATIONAL BANK o BOSTON 
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feeling has menaced private ownership 
of property and capitalistic interests of 
all sorts. It is invading our own shores, 
and we have had it frankly voiced to us by 
leading politicians and lawyers in im- 
portant states that they intended to do 
everything in their power to break up 
the concentration of money in the hands 
of great trustees, corporate or otherwise, 
particularly corporate, and that they 
would direct their activities in such leg- 
islation as they could bring to pass to 
that end. 

If that be true (and I personally be- 
lieve it to be true because I believe it 
to be the real outstanding issue in Ameri- 
can political life) anything that we can 
do defensively and educationally to ad- 
vise and inform the American people on 
the value of corporate trust service, it 
seems to me would be money mighty well 
expended and would be a useful employ- 
ment of capital in the defense of capital. 

It is a great deal better to order out 
the fire department before the fire is over 
and to lock the barn door before the 
horse is stolen, if I may use some good 
old style similes, and that is exactly 
what educational publicity is designed to 
do and what I believe in a large meas- 
ure it would do if we could get the cor- 
dial response of those who are chiefly 
concerned. 


And so, my fellow members, I leave the 
case with you, as far as I am concerned. 
Your committee would be delighted to 
serve you, whatever its personnel may 
be next year, My own firm conviction 
is, born of years of experience in this 
particular field, that it would be almost 
a tragedy for the trust companies to give 
up the value that they have created in 
this educational work, but if they don’t 
see it, why they are the parties most 
concerned, 


Clinton F. Berry, advertising 
manager of the Union Trust Com- 
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EVANS WOOLLEN 

President, Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, 
Indianapolis; retiring president Trust 

Company Division 
pany, Detroit, Mich., outlined the 
idea of an essay contest among the 
high school seniors of three coun- 
ties around Detroit for $1,000 schol- 
arships to universities, which had 
been carried out successfully by his 
company, resulting in so much fav- 
orable advertising that it has been 
decided to use the same idea next 
year. 








Qualifications for a Trust Executive 


S the Trust executive deals with the settlement of estates, the man- 
agement of property, the administration of trusts and the investment 


of funds, his reputation in the community must be high for integrity, honesty 
and good faith. His policy, decisions and practice must be sound. As his 
advice must often supply the place of a husband or father, he must do no 


evil, but must avoid the appearance of evil. His relationship with his bene- 
ficiaries is almost the relationship of a confessional. He must be able to 
approach the problems presented, whether legal or otherwise, with a clear 
conception of the law, with firmness, a broad sympathy and an understanding 
of human nature, to merit the confidence of the public, so that his advice on 
financial matters, in regard to domestic affairs, holds back those who are 
given to indulgence and extravagance.—J UDGE THOMAS C. HENNINGS, 
vice-president, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis. 


























New Bank Building. Completed and occupied 1923 


Beacon Crust Company 


31 MILK STREET, BOSTON 


Member Federal Reserve System 


A RECORD OF PROGRESS : 
Capital Surplas and Profits Deposits 
January 1, 1905 $400,000.00 $164,710.00 $1,795,937.33 
January 1, 1911 600,000.00 498,600.00 9,093,040.59 
January 1, 1916 600,000.00 983,844.17 11,847,300.00 
January 1, 1917 600,000.00 1,056,500.00 14,530,240.00 
July 1, 1923 1,000,000.00 1,940,122.76 20,742,685.91 
Sept. 15, 1924 1,000,000.00 2,019,494.78 24,239,710.22 


Officers 
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Cc. L. BILLMAN, Vice-President FRANK B. LAWLER, Vice-President 
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R. G. SHAW, Jr., Secretary WALLACE H. PRATT, Assistant Treasure! 
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Meeting of the National Bank Division 


Real Estate Loans, National Bank Circulation and Unprofitable Accounts 
Subjects for Discussion 


HE National Bank Division, 

as well as the Clearing House 

Division, devoted consider- 
able time to the discussion of un- 
profitable accounts. In opening the 
subject for discussion Frank Rob- 
erts, president of the Calcasieu Na- 
tional Bank, Lake Charles, La., re- 
lated that a few days ago a portly 
colored woman had come into the 
bank, walked over to the ladies’ 
teller and said: “Miss Lorah, I’se 
got $11.37 that I’se like to park with 
you-all for a while if you ain’t 
gwine to charge me nothing.” Mr. 
Roberts intimated that the banks 
had been furnishing a considerable 
amount of free parking space. 

It was brought out in the discus- 
sion that some banks object to the 
service charge because of its effect 
upon public opinion which is already 
none too cordial in its attitude to- 
wards the banker. One banker was 
quoted as saying: “What toothsome 
grist it will be for the political poli- 
tician when the majority of banks 
install a service charge to which the 
majority of bank customers object.” 
It was also pointed out that the 
majority of banks in cities under 
7500 population believe that the ad- 
vertising value of small accounts is 
worth the cost, that the opinion of 
banks in towns from 10,000 to 50.000 
inhabitants is about equally divided, 
but hanks in towns of over 50,000 
believe in the service charge. 

In the course of the discussion 
B. G. Huntington, vice-president, 
Huntington National Bank, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, said: 

Starting primarily with the theory that 
any good banker will eliminate in any 
case _nuisance accounts, it seems to 
me that it is good advertising (good pub- 
licity ‘or a banker to continue his rea- 
sona small accounts. 

On the second part of the subject, the 


community service return for small un- 
profitable accounts, that also has two 
sides. If a bank tolerates accounts on 
which checks are continually drawn that 
are not good and that must be refused, 


EDGAR L. MATTSON 
Vice-president Midland National Bank, Minneapclis; 
president National Bank Division 


it is not only doing a foolish and ex- 
pensive thing for the bank, but it is doing 
its community a decided harm. But if a 
bank carefully weeds out those who en- 
deavor to abuse their accounts, so that 
a merchant may feel with some degree 
of safety that a check on that bank is 
good and will be honored, then the bank 
is rendering a service to its community 
by making possible a medium of ex- 
change that is much safer to handle tha 
cash. Fundamentally, however, as I see 
it at any rate, a bank is doing its best 
community service when it teaches its 
customers, the citizens of its community, 
to save. If it can induce the citizens of 
its community to open accounts and then 
to build them up and to accumulate in 
savings accounts, that bank will be doing 
a real community service. 

The very small account, like the small 
loan, is an expense which if properly 
handled can be turned into a profitable 
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Select An 


Executor of Unquestioned 


Dependability 


When you appoint this Company as Execu- 
tor under your Will you place in charge of 
your Estate an organization which has been 
in business since 1875, which has handled 
hundreds of Estates, and which has a per- 
sonnel composed of specialists in Estate and 
Trust business—an Executor of 
unquestioned dependability. 

Thus you assure successful ad- 
ministration for your Estate. 


Charles E. Rogerson, President 


BosTON SAFE DEPosIT & 


=~ TRUST COMPANY 
100 FRANKLIN STREET 


Ct Axcu and Devonsuire Streets 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Our Safe-Deposit Vault 
is one of the largest in 
New England. Sixty 
coupon rooms el‘minate 
waiting and afford com- 
plete privacy. Some 
rooms comfortably ac- 
commodate ten or more 
persons. 
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advertisement and made a benefit to the 
community. The policy that is mentioned 
by some of these gentlemen who have 
answered these inquiries, in which they 
say that they think every account should 
stand on its own feet and bear its own 
burden, seems like a very good policy. 
It sounds sound. But you don’t do that 
in life, do you? You don’t ask your small 
children to earn enough to pay for their 
board and keep? 

Mr. Roberts suggested that perhaps 
we were past the kindergarten stage, but 
we are never past the kindergarten stage 
in raising young men of our community 
to become responsible. But it seems to 
me that the policy in banking, as in life, 
that would use the strength of the strong 
to help the weak to become strong, is 
a better and more practical policy. 

Dean Ralph E. Heilman, of the 
School of Commerce, Northwestern 
University, addressed the section, 
taking as his subject “Business and 
Education.” He told how modern 
educators were working in close co- 
operation with business in order 
that they might turn out from the 
schools and universities of the coun- 
try men and women trained in the 
basic principles of business practice. 


Dean Heilman said in part: 
Now what is the principle upon which 


these so-called college or university 
schools or departments of commerce 
rest? The principle is a perfectly simple 
one, and it is just this: Namely, that it 
is possible for any individual to learn 
irom experience either in one of two 
ways—either the individual may learn 
exclusively through his own experience 
or he may learn by the study and the 
observation of the experience of others. 
_ Now the first method may be an ef- 
lective method, but it is a slow, expensive, 
crude, cumbersome and frequently a dis- 
astrous method. The second method— 
namely, learning by study and observa- 
tion, as far as may be practicable of the 
experience of others—is much more ad- 
vantageous to all concerned. That is 
Precisely the theory which underlies all 
Professional and vocational education. 
Why, it was only yesterday in point 
of time that the young man who aspired 
to be a physician was apprenticed to an 
old-fashioned doctor and taught to bleed 
is patients until he was considered quali- 
ned to practice. The young man who 
aspir d to become a lawyer was appren- 
ced to an old-fashioned country judge 
wher: he cleaned the spittoons, swept out 
the ice and read law until he was con- 
sider d qualified to be admitted to the 
ar he young man who aspired to be 
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THOMAS R. PRESTON 


President, Hamilton National Bank, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee; retiring president National 
Bank Division 


an engineer served his apprenticeship 
solely by carrying the surveying rod. The 
young man who aspired to enter the min- 
istry was given a lay license as a lay 
preacher or an exhorter, and turned loose 
to try his gospel on the innocent and 
unsuspecting public. If he was a suc- 
cess he was ordained to the ministry. 

To-day the young man who aspires to 
enter any of those important callings 
must subject himself to a long and rigor- 
ous course of study. What does he 
study? What does his curriculum con- 
sist of? It consists of one thing and 
one thing only, does it not? He studies 
the experience of others who have gone 
before, who have blazed the trail and 
who, as the result of their own lifetime 
of trial and error and daily mistakes and 
experiences, have ascertained those meth- 
ods which are most effective in the ac- 
complishment of the results for which 
that particular calling stands. 

Now to-day that is precisely the theory 
which underlies all business education as 
it is being undertaken. It is not our 
thought in these so-called schools of 
commerce and business administration 
that it will be possible for us to elim- 
inate the necessary period of appren- 
ticeship which the young man must 
serve; not that at all. However, it is 
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our thought that by providing instruction 
of this kind, the purpose of which is to 
assemble and to analyze the experience 
of men like yourselves, hundreds and 
thousands of business men and the ex- 
perience of hundreds and thousands of 
corporations and firms, that it is not pos- 
sible to eliminate the necessary period of 
apprenticeship for the young man but 
that it is at least possible to reduce it, 
to shorten it, to save him from the com- 
mission of many mistakes and errors and 
to prepare him more rapidly for advance- 
ment and for the responsibilities which 





will inevitably be his in connection with 
the larger business of to-morrow. 


Thomas M. Steele, president of the 
First National Bank of New Haven, 
discussed the subject of real estate 
loans for national banks and ex- 
pressed the opinion that national 
banks as a rule had failed to take 
advantage of the opportunities pre- 
sented to them in this entirely new 
field of business opened to them 
under the terms of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. He reported that there 
was a very wide variation of opinion 
on the subject, however. Mr. Steele 
stated that it was his opinion that 
if it was sound banking practice 
prior to 1914 for a bank to invest 
20 per cent of its loanable funds in 
high-grade bonds then it was 
equally sound practice to-day for 
one-half of this amount to be in- 
vested in high-grade first mortgages 
on real estate. He then went on to 
say: 


If at first sight it seems unwise to con- 
vert one-half of this amount, or 10 per 
cent of its loanable funds, in high grade 
first mortgages on real estate; if at first 
sight it seems unwise to convert one- 
half of our readily salable bonds into 
long term and non-liquid investments like 
mortgages, we must remember, apart 
from all other considerations, that the 
Federal Reserve Act, through the redis- 
counting privilege, has made a large part 
of our commercial loans far more liquid 
than ever before and that our average 
licuidity would be improved even with 
this amount of mortgages. Whether 
such proportion would be legal in any 
given institution depends, of course, upon 
the amount of time deposits and the 
amount of capital and surplus in the par- 
ticular bank. In our own institution our 
capital and surplus is about $2,250,000. 
f we elected to be governed by this we 
could loan only about $560,000 in mort- 
gages. Our time deposits, however, are 
about $7,000,000 and, measured by this 
standard, our mortgage loans could 
legally amount to about two and one- 
third millions. Our loanable funds are 
about $16.000.000 and the 10 per cent 
ratio which I have sugeecsted appears, 
therefore, to fall about half way between 
these two alternative limits. 

It must, of course, be perfectly obvious 
that no such rule would fit every bank 
In many communities, and particularly 
throughout the East, mutual savings 
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banks can take care of a large part of 
the real estate loans. It is to be noted, 
too, that these banks ordinarily take what 
may be called the cream of the business. 
They are not operated for profit. Their 
overhead is low. There are_no stock- 
holders calling for dividends. There is no 
keen competition for business constantly 
calling for additional expense in adver- 
tising and in service rendered, and they 
can accordingly loan at cheaper rates and 
can pick and choose their loans to an 
extent which is impossible with com- 
mercial banks. On the other hand, com- 
mercial banks must not forget that in 
establishing and maintaining savings de- 
partments in those communities where 
there are mutual savings banks, they have 
diverted from the mutual savings banks 
millions of dollars in savings which nor- 
mally would have been available for real 
estate loans. Whether or not they owe 
any duty to the community in this re- 
spect may be debatable, but it can not 
be debated that these savings come trom 
the pockets of the community, that a 
normal real estate development is essen- 
tial to the welfare of the community and 
that the commercial banks, as a matter 
of business and for their own sakes, must 
assist in such real estate development. 


In conclusion, Mr. Steele stated 
that he believed this new type of 
business to be essentially safe, that 
the security obtainable was high, 
that the accommodation to custom- 
ers was very considerable and that 
the profit was substantial. He said: 


The exact proportion of such loans, 
whether to time deposits or to total de- 
posits, or to capital and surplus or to 
other investments, must, however, be de- 
termined by every bank for itself, the 
upper limit being fixed by law. I can- 
not believe, however, that any bank which 
confines itself to 10 per cent of its total 
deposits, provided, of course, that it is 
within the 30 per cent of its time deposits 
which the law permits, will run nearly as 
much risk of the ultimate loss of prin- 


cipal or interest as it does in its every- 
day commercial loans. I believe that 
even with this amount of mortgages the 
rediscount privilege on commercial loans 
will leave the average bank in much more 
liquid condition than it was before the 
Federal Reserve Act with no mortgages, 
and | believe the rebound is bound to be 
higier as well as safer than from the 
or ry year in and year out return from 
cory rate bonds, and fully equal to that 
trot rdinary commercial loans. 


~. M. McAshan, vice-president 
ont lex:as Commercial National 
Ban. Houston, Texas, also spoke 


So 





on the same subject and expressed 
the opinion that national banks 
should, as far as possible, contine 
their investments to liquid and quick 
paper, with the privilege which they 
now enjoy of purchasing bonds to 
offset their time deposits. Concern- 
ing the value of mortgage loans as 
a liquid investment he said: 


While it is true that there is almost 
always a market at around 75 per cent 
or better of conservative appraisal on 
almost any real estate in slow growing 
substantial cities and districts, we all 
know of the inflated values current in 
fast developing over-built places where 
lands and realty are not salable at times 
at anything like 50 per cent of their ap- 
praised value. It is also true that bank 
officials and bank managements are too 
often influenced by civic pride and the 
desire to build up their communities, and 
it takes character and courage not pos- 
sessed by everybody for the banker him- 
self to steer clear personally of specula- 
tions in real estate under concealed idcen- 
tity, which has the effect of producing a 
bad condition in many banks and with 
further latitude might confidently be 
counted upon to make things worse. It 
is hardly necessary to cite any particular 
cases where land and real estate inflation 
has caused trouble for banks; there are 
too many well-known instances of re- 
cent date. 

In such matters as this it is, I believe, 
much easier to get through Congress an 
amendment permitting wider latitude 
than it would be to get the amendment 
annulled later after the experiment did 
harm. I believe the statutes on this sub- 
ject should remain designed to protect 
stockholders and depositors from the acts 
of unwary or malicious bankers, rather 
than to undertake to furnish banks a 
wider field of possible profit. 

It has already been proposed by promi- 
nent suggestors that real estate loans be 
made the hasis of circulation and in this 
day of political miracles, nothing, I be- 
lieve, need be calculated beyond the 
realms of possibility once the bars are 
let down. 


A discussion on national bank cir- 
culation was opened by William J. 
Byerly, president of the Farmers 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Mr. Byerly 
expressed strong opposition to the 
contemplated policy of the Treasury 
Department in withdrawing na- 
tional bank notes from circulation. 
Mr. Byerly said that he believed 
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that the majority of the national 
banks desire to continue their pres- 
ent circulation and that the circula- 
tion privilege was the chief factor 
which kept them inside the national 
banking system. He said that to 
take away this privilege would re- 
sult in weakening the national sys- 
tem. 7 
Max B. Nahm, vice-president Citi- 
zens National Bank, Bowling Green, 
Ky., spoke on the same subject. He 
also favored the continuation of na- 
tional bank circulation, stating that 
it had always been a source of profit 
both to the Government and to the 
national banks. He said that it was 
especially desirable at this time to 
keep down the interest charges on 
our national debt and that bonds en- 
joying the circulation privilege have 
always paid the lowest rate of in- 
terest of any Government bonds. 
He based his main argument, how- 
ever, on the fact that the discontinu- 
ance of the circulation privilege 
would weaken the Federal Reserve 
System. He pointed out that na- 
tional banks are required to be mem- 
bers of the system and hence are 
the real backbone of the system. He 
felt that it was very probable that 
if the circulation privilege were 
withdrawn many national banks 
would convert to state banks and 
give up their Federal Reserve mem- 
bership. On this subject he said: 
There is a danger in contracting the 
Federal Reserve, and that danger is this 
and you may kill the goose that laid 
the golden egg if you don’t look out): 
if you absolutely cancel the $750,000,000 
national bank circulation that is out you 
contract the resources of the Federal 
Reserve. National banks, of course, will 
go out of the system because of that, 
many of them, and there will be a double 
contraction. Your ratio now is eighty, 
but it has been said that in 1921 in the 
fall it went down to the stopping point, 
and it may occur again, and the Dawes 
Plan contemplates the _ redistribution 
throughout the nations of the world of 


your enormous gold store, and that will 
de a further contraction. 


The following resolutions were 
ado ted by the section: 
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BE IT RESOLVED, that we express 
our thanks to the speakers who so cheer- 
fully and with such mastery contributed 
to the pleasure and the profit of this 
meeting, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the division 
acknowledge formally its appreciation of 
the loyal services rendered by its re- 
tiring president, Thomas R. Preston, and 
his associates, in striving constantly and 
untiringly for the accomplishment of the 
purposes of our association and for the 
attainment of the goal set by the National 
Bank Division. 


WHEREAS, Over the period of the 
entire life of the National Banking Sys- 
tem the Federal Government has looked 
to the banks chartered thereunder for 
aid in its fiscal operations, and has em- 
powered them to issue circulation based 
upon Government bonds salable largely 
only by reason of their availability as 
security for national bank notes, and 


WHEREAS, Circulation has given 
prestige to the issuing banks, has identi- 
fied them with the Federal Government, 
and has been one of the inducements to 
them to accept national charters and 
compulsory membership in the Federal 
Reserve System, rather than franchises 
from the various states, and 


WHEREAS, The efficacy of a prac- 
tically unchanging volume of national 
bank notes as a nucleus for our circu- 
lating medium was clearly demonstrated 
when the elastic Federal Reserve cur- 
rency, broadened by an unprecedented 
supply of gold, was expanded almost to 
its utmost and the serious consequences 
which could attend another period of 
even minor inflation if national bank 
notes were no longer in circulation, and 
with the additional handicap of a dimin- 
— supply of gold, is fully recognized, 
an 


WHEREAS, From the circulation of 
national bank notes the Federal Govern- 
ment realizes a splendid profit, and 
through the tax it levies upon them the 
already low rate of interest on the bonds 
with which national bank notes are 
secured is further reduced, and 


WHEREAS, A wise fiscal policy and 
a recognition of the nature of the or- 
ganization of national banks would seem 
to decree a continuation of national bank 
circulation, now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in annual convention assembled 
this first day of October, 1924, urges that 
the available volume of national bank 
notes be not diminished by the redemp- 
tion of any of the outstanding bonds 
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unless the circulation privilege be placed 
upon some other one of the many large 
issues of Government bonds or the 4 per 
cent circulation bonds be refunded at 
perhaps a slightly lower rate of interest, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the chairmen of 
the banking and currency committee of 
both branches of the National Congress, 
and to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to the Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board and to the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

The following officers were elected 
at the recommendation of the nomi- 
nating committee: 

President, Edgar L. Mattson, 
vice-president Midland National 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn.; vice- 
president, W. C. Wilkinson, presi- 
dent Merchants’ and Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank, Charlotte, N. C.; ex- 
ecutive committee (Second Reserve 
District), C. F. Marfield, vice-presi- 
dent Seaboard National Bank, New 
York City; executive committee 
(Fifth Reserve District), C. L. 
Cobb, cashier, People’s National 
Bank, Rock Hill, S. C.; executive 
committee (Seventh Reserve Dis- 
trict), Charles L. Sigler, vice-presi- 
dent First National Bank, South 


Bend, Ind.; executive committee 
(Twelfth Reserve District), Edgar 
H. Sensenich, president West Coast 
National Bank, Portland, Ore.; ex- 
ecutive committee (Fourth Reserve 
District), (vacancy for one year), 
R. D. Seath, president Commercial 
National Bank, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Edgar L. Mattson is vice-presi- 
dent of the Midland National Bank 
of Minneapolis, Minn. He was born 
abroad in 1871, of American parents. 

Mr. Mattson was educated in the 
public schools of Minneapolis and 
started his business career as a bank 
messenger in 1888. He has been 
continuously in the banking busi- 
ness, holding official positions in 
three Minneapolis banks. He is an 
officer and director of a number of 
business corporations. In 1923 he 
was chairman of a commission sent 
by Minnesota to the Government of 
Sweden. He is a former president 
of the Minnesota Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Mattson is a Republican, is 
married and has four children. He 
makes his home at Wildhurst, Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn. 





adventure. 


hicago. 





Ww banking is not well done, the results may be calamitous. 
We may consider it calamitous that bankers, who are not good 
managers, lose their money and their positions. That, however, is merely 
the risk incident to business—the chance which attends ordinary business 


It becomes calamitous only when considered in the light of loss to the 
public—in the light of its social significance. 
Good management—the understanding of credit—means profits. 
'refits do not and should not mean a toll levied on business~—ARTHUR 
eYNoLps, President, Continental and Commercial National Banks, 











Meeting of the Clearing House Section 


Unprofitable Accounts and Duplicate Borrowing Discussed at Length; 


George Woodruff Warns Against Over-Optimism 


House Section was marked 

by a practical exchange of 
ideas on two phases of banking of 
particular interest to clearing house 
bankers, namely unprofitable ac- 
counts and duplicate borrowing. 

In making his presidential report 
Francis Coates, Jr., examiner of the 
Cleveland Clearing House Associa- 
tion, stated that intensive efforts 
will be made in the immediate fu- 
ture to introduce better banking and 
accounting methods. 

“It is a matter of common knowl- 
edge,” said Mr. Coates, “especially 
among city bankers, who have 
learned by experience that often un- 
wise competition and sometimes 
mere carelessness have permitted 
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many individual depositors to exact 
services from their banks for which 
they do not pay either directly or 
indirectly. Drafts are permitted 
against uncollected funds, interest 
is paid upon outstanding items in 
process of collection, checks and 
other collection items are deposited 
in large numbers without any re- 
gard to the amount of balance car- 
ried—these are only a few of the 
very common excesses which result 
in both direct and indirect losses to 
banks. 

“The only way in which these 
abuses and unwise practices can be 
recognized and avoided is by an an- 
alysis of accounts. This is a phase 
of banking with which many coun- 
try bankers are not familiar.” 

Stating that the total of clearing 
house associations had been in- 
creased from 333 to 362 during the 
year, Mr. Coates quoted a report on 
a recently organized clearing house 
in Connecticut which indicated that 
the co-operation had already elim- 
inated check kiting between deposi- 
tors and reduced the number of per- 
sons who have the habit of over- 
drawing their accounts. 

The principal address to the mem- 
bers of the Clearing House Section 
was made by Col. Thomas B. Mc- 
Adams, vice-president of the Mer- 
chants National Bank of Richmond 
and a former president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. In his 
address Col. McAdams pointed. out 
that the modern clearing house is 
one of the best examples of an in- 
stitution founded on the principle 
of co-operation. He said: 


During the past few years our busi- 
ness and social relations have been de- 
veloped upon a higher plane because 0! 
the increasing emphasis laid upon the 
three words—service, co-operation and 
self-sacrifice. 

Service, represented by real effort and 
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practical achievement, forms the basis 
of industrial development and the growth 
of the individual. 

Co-operation, the tying in of individual 
or corporate service with others of like 
purpose and interest, has resulted in 
broadening the effect of service and 
making it more constructive and com- 
prehensive, while the reawakening of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice has served to stim- 
ulate an increased interest in our obliga- 
tion in time of war; our ability to 
welfare. 

Our response to the appeal of the na- 
tional in time of war; our ability to 
eliminate partisan and personal differ- 
ences for the benefit of the whole; the 
development of the religion of service 
in business by such organizations as 
Rotary and Kiwanis; the effort to link 
practical achievement with idealism and 
to make our idealism more _ practical, 
have all served to increase the efficiency 
of our commercial, financial and political 
life. 

The Clearing House of to-day includes 
among its best assets the spirit of co- 
operation and self-sacrifice, as well as 
a practical ability to serve. First or- 
ganized for rendering the definite service 
of clearing checks and reducing the physi- 
cal labor and risk in effecting daily settle- 
ments between banks, the Clearing House, 
through the incorporation of co-operation 
and self-sacrifice, has succeeded in hu- 
manizing the original machinery and 
making it a vital force in community 
development and in protecting the stabil- 
ity of the financial structure. 

Co-operation has brought about the 
adoption of rules for the protection of 
members; the reduction of interest 
charges and unnecessary expense, born 
of foolish competition; the elimination 
of unsound practices; the exchange of 
credit information—at one time looked 
upon as the inviolable secret of the in- 
dividual bank; the employment of ex- 
aminers to make each bank stronger 
through keeping all institutions in the 
community on a sound basis, and, where 
necessary, the use of the influence and 
the assets of member banks to protect 
the community and some particular bank 
which, through unfortunate loans or 
otherwise, may have become involved. 
This last co-operative service also in- 
cludes the element of self-sacrifice, re- 
sulting in the assets of the more con- 
Servative institutions being used to save 
some neighboring bank whose troubles 
were the direct outgrowth of unsound 
competitive methods adopted at the ex- 
song { its sounder and stronger neigh- 

rs. 

_George Woodruff, president Na- 
tonal Bank of the Republic, Chi- 
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Cc. W. ALLENDOERFER 
Vice-president, First National Bank, Kansas City, 
Missouri; president Clearing House Section 


addressed the meeting on 
“Preparing the: Public for Business 


cago, 


Readjustments.” Mr. Woodruff 
warned against over-enthusiasm and 
a tendency to regard the present 
advantageous position of the United 
States as being permanent. He said 
in part: 


Should a period of enhanced prosperity 
and business enthusiasm follow this con- 
templated European program, it will be 
quite necessary that our people be pro- 
tected against too much enthusiasm, be- 
cause sooner or later there will come a 
time when it will be realized that these 
special purchases are nearing an end and 
that our further prosperity must depend 
upon an increase in our general exports 
and the protection of our home market 
against foreign competition, and at the 
same time it will also be realized that 
the increased special exports we shall 
have been sending to Europe are really 
the sinews of economic war soon to be 
turned upon us. When this time comes 
we shall find that Europe is able to com- 
pete with us, because it then will have 
the equipment and raw materials neces- 
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IN PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Was established in 1851. During its 
career of seventy-three years it has 
safely handled business totaling in the 
hundred millions. Its deposits now 
exceed $19,500,000 and its depositors 
numbered on Sept. 30th, 34,791. These 
deposits are secured by assets at mar- 
ket values $2,799,851 in excess of all 
liabilities. Many millions have been 
paid in dividends, which have for many 
years been at the rate of 4 per cent. 
President 
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Vice-Presidents 
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of Providence, R. I. 

HIS Bank was established 

ninety-three years ago, in 
1831. An advertisement in the 
first issue of The Bankers 
Magazine would have shown 
capital of $434,650, surplus of 
$16,543, deposits of $18,020, 
notes and exchange discounted 
$543,648. 

Today capital of $500,000 is 
supplemented by surplus and 
profits of $850,000, deposits 
total $3,000,000, loans and dis- 
counts $2,400,000, bonds, etc., 
$1,250,000, and total assets 
$5,000,000. omicers 
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sary, and the European costs will be very 
greatly below our own costs, largely be- 
cause of the enormous differential in the 
cost of labor. If this situation is allowed 
to develop our exports will eventually 
suffer a great decline, because we shall 
be unable to meet the European prices 
that will be quoted in many foreign mar- 
kets; and notwithstanding our tariff, it 
doubtless will be possible for Europe to 
sell great quantities of goods in the 
United States, the difference in the mone- 
tary exchanges making it possible for 
Europe to pay our tariff charges and at 
the same time sell to us at a profit. This 
would result in a considerable industrial 
depression and would lead to a great in- 
dustrial readjustment before we could 
again enjoy general prosperity. The sit- 
uation would merely demonstrate again 
the fact that history repeats itself, for 
after practically all of the great wars of 
modern times we have found that the 
countries that suffered the most in the 
war became more prosperous within a 
decade than the countries that suffered 
the least. This has been due, of course, 
to the fact that the countries that suffered 
the most have come out of the war with 
their costs reduced and their labor wages 
at a low point, while the countries that 
suffered the least have come out of the 
war with a burst of temporary prosperity 
and with costs and wages at a very high 
point. 

It would seem as though our leading 
banks should attempt to inform labor 
convincingly of the impending economic 
changes and to explain the probable dif- 
ficulties of the next five or ten years, but 
at the same time to state how by a uni- 
versal understanding of the approaching 
difficulties and the exercising of good 
common sense on the part of our people 
the situation may be entirely reversed 
and prosperity be retained, the history of 
the results of other wars to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. If the problems 
before us are carefully explained to and 
thoroughly understood by labor, we may 
be able to reduce wages without waiting 
for a great business reaction to compel 
this readjustment. Such a readjustment 
should lead to a prompt reduction of 
freight rates, fuel costs and manufactur- 
ing expenses all along the line. While 
labor will, of course, be compelled to 
suffer temporarily to some extent by such 
a course, nevertheless it will be nothing 
compared to the suffering that will be 
brought about by an enforced readjust- 
ment, and under a voluntary readjustment 
it will be but-a short time before labor 
will experience great benefits, because 
our lower costs will enable us to meet 
Europ an prices quoted ineforeign coun- 
tries and thus make possible the main- 
tenance of our export trade and _ inci- 


FRANCIS COATES, JR. 
Examiner, Cleveland Clearing House Association; 
retiring president Clearing House Section 


dentally also enable us to offer goods 
to our farmers at prices at which they 
can afford to buy. The result will be 
steady work for labor and the lower costs 
all around will bring down the cost of 
living to offset the lower wage. 

Speaking on the subject “Shall 
We Charge the Unprofitable Ac- 
count,” John F. Tufts, president, 
Union Market National Bank, 
Watertown, Massachusetts, outlined 
as follows the reasons why this sub- 
ject was one of increasing impor- 
tance at the present time: 


First—the tremendous increase in re- 
cent years in the number of people who 
have become acquainted with the con- 
venience, security and other advantages 
afforded by a checking account. Many 
of these people desire to have checking 
accounts, have no idea of bank costs and 
their accounts are not self-sustaining. 
They would willing comply with a rea- 
sonable service charge plan or balance 
requirement if the need for it were ex- 
plained to them. 

Second—the war period and the conse- 
quent rapid advance in cost of employes’ 
salaries, check books, pass books, sta- 
tionery and other supplies has greatly 
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increased bank expenses. An average 
balance sufficient to pay for carrying a 
checking account ten years ago is entirely 
inadequate to-day. 

Third—unprofitable accounts as a class 
require proportionately more care and 
time and involve greater risks than prof- 
itable accounts. Tellers’ windows have 
become congested and transit and book- 
keeping departments are clogged to such 
an extent by the transactions of hundreds 
of unprofitable accounts that it is in- 
creasingly difficult to render the best 
type of service. In many large city banks 
it is rapidly getting to be physically im- 
possible to furnish banking facilities un- 
less under some service charge plan or 
with a proper balance requirement. The 
number of unprofitable accounts in some 
banks is almost unbelievable. - A bank 
located not many miles from Chicago 
wrote me 44 per cent of their accounts 
carried a balance of less than $25 per 
account. They found there was an aver- 
age annual loss of $10.45 on each one of 
many hundreds of their accounts, making 
a total yearly loss of several thousand 
dollars. Their vice-president wrote: “We 
keenly feel the necessity of finding some 
way of reducing this tremendous annual 
loss.” 

Unprofitable accounts are treated in a 
variety of ways by different banks. 

1. Some banks decline to handle such 
accounts. 

2. Some banks have an adequate and 
equitable service charge plan determined 
after a careful examination of present- 
day costs. This is by far the best method 
of handling the unprofitable account 
problem. 

3. Some banks have an inadequate 
service charge plan. Usually this is a 
plan adopted some time ago and not yet 
rought into line with conditions now 
existing. 

4. Some banks nominally require an 
average balance or a minimum balance 
of a certain amount, but as a matter of 
practice do not enforce the requirement 
and therefore have many accounts on 
which they lose money. 

5. Some banks have given little 
thought to the matter and do not know 
even approximately what their per-item 
costs are. They would be greatly sur- 
prised to know how much money they 
are losing every year on unprofitable 
accounts 


Mr. Tuft’s address was followed 
'y a general discussion. The gen- 
eral opinion ‘seemed to be that in 
nearly every case where a service 
charge on small balances had been 
made that the plan was accepted in 
sooc part by the bank’s customers. 
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It was brought out that while the 
imposition of a service charge might 
result in the loss of some business, 
this would not be of a desirable 
quality and would not result in any 
loss of profit to the bank. It was 
generally agreed, however, that the 
imposition of a service charge to be 
successful should be done by all of 
the banks in a town working in 
unison and that it is difficult for one 
bank to make a charge when the 
other banks in the same town do 
not. 

It was brought out in the discus- 
sion that some banks favored ex- 
empting from the service charge the 
accounts of individuals who were in 
any way affiliated with the larger 
and more profitable accounts of the 
bank. One bank, before imposing a 
service charge, made a list of all 
unprofitable accounts and submitted 
the list to all officers and directors 
and asked them to note any ac- 
counts in the case of which they 
felt that an exception should be 
made. In this way the service 
charge was only put on those ac- 
counts which were unconnected 
with the profitable accounts of the 
bank. 

Taking as his subject “Better 
Protection for the Country Banker,” 
C. A. Chapman, president First Na- 
tional Bank, Rochester, Minn., em- 
phasized the need for the organiza- 
tion of clearing house associations 
in smaller towns and country dis- 
tricts in order that the country 
banks might have the same advan- 
tages from co-operation and mutual 
protection which the city banks en- 
joy. Mr. Chapman said in part: 

You can readily think of a number 
of communities in your own states which 
ought to have clearing houses, and those 
of us who have enjoyed the protection 
of clearing houses, the safeguards set up 
by clearing houses, the fellowship en- 
gendered within our clearing house asso- 
ciations, the intimate contacts which we 
have gained through those associations, 
the interchange of valuable and indis- 


pensable information which has come to 
us through them, to say nothing of the 
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physical facilities which they afford, can 
well atiord to take the time and make 
the etiort to carry the idea afield to our 
rural communities. 

A development of the last half-dozen 
years has been the formation throughout 
the western states at least of county 
bankers’ associations. In my own state 
of Minnesota the movement is about four 
years old. The state to-day is pretty 
completely organized into county units, 
each one with standing committees and 
with all of the machinery which an or- 
ganization can furnish, and their discus- 
sions around the table are leading them 
on to further steps which may in time 
include that other rather advanced idea 
of county clearing houses and even 
county clearing house examiners. 

The condition in any given community 
must determine the basis of any such a 
system of examination which may be 
set up. I am sorry to state that the 
city in which I live is not under such a 
system. We have it, however, under con- 
sideration, jointly with several other ad- 
joining cities of small size, hoping by 
aggregating our resources to furnish a 
sufficiently large basis on which the 
charge might be laid. 

Our investigation has seemed to indi- 
cate that an aggregate of $25,000,000 of 
resources is about the necessary total 
to enable the proper expense charge to 
be laid for the service, and the cost 
would be anywhere from $25 to $40 per 
$100,000 of resources. That seems not 
out of the way when we realize that our 
average bank has a servant in its em- 
ploy, officer or clerk, for each $100,000 
of deposits, so that we may get here some 
ratios which will guide us somewhat in 
determining where this system may be 
set up and whether or not the given area 
under consideration has sufficient finan- 
cial resources to bear the added expense, 
for indeed it is an added expense. 


PREVENTING DUPLICATE BORROWING 


C. W Allendoerfer, vice-president 
First National Bank, Kansas City, 


subject 
Bor- 


Missouri, discussed the 
“Watching the Duplicate 
rower.” Mr. Allendoerfer said: 


In nearly every locality there are some 
men whose business is so large that the 
line of credit to which they are entitled 
is more than any one local bank should 
carry, and these men very properly be- 
come customers of more than one bank. 
Whi's it is obvious that this division of 
his | iness must be made, the accuracy 
with which each of the banks can keep 
in torch with his affairs is reduced and 
the d for close co-operation and ex- 
chan:< of information between them 
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begins. This is all assuming that each 
bank knows of all the other bauks where 
the borrower is doing business. Where 
this is not known the risk is multiplied 
many fold. 

But the practice of borrowing from 
more than one bank is not connned to 
those whose business is too large for 
one to handle. People in every line of 
work—merchants, manufacturers, farm- 
ers, professional men—are no longer as 
single-hearted for one bank, one church, 
and one political party as were their 
fathers. To a very large extent this 
division of the customer’s business is not 
known to the bank. To illustrate: a bank 
examiner in our state told me recently 
that due to the special attention required 
by certain banks he had gotten behind 
in his territory and in catching up he 
examined within a few days’ time several 
banks in one county. He noticed the 
same names on notes in various banks 
and before he left the neighborhod he 
made a list of the duplicate borrowers. 
Returning to one of the banks he re- 
viewed part of the paper with the presi- 
dent, asking him particularly about each 
maker, whether the president was sure 
that bank had all of the notes he owed. 
The president was quite sure, but at the 
conclusion the examiner pointed out over 
thirty borrowers who owed elsewhere. 
This was a small country bank. The 
question will be asked as to whether the 
banks had statements from their cus- 
tomers. They did not, and had they ob- 
tained them no doubt some of this dupli- 
cation would have been discovered. 

Nor do I mean to say that because 
these thirty men had borrowed from more 
than one bank their paper was neces- 
sarily bad. I relate the incident to show 
how easy it is to feel sure we know about 
a man’s affairs, and yet be mistaken. 

When clearing house examinations 
were first established it is probable that 
if any one thought of one of its features 
at all he regarded it only as a possible 
by-product; but the concentration in the 
examiners’ office of records of total bor- 
rowings from all member banks by each 
maker presented a fund of such value 
that it could not be allowed to go to 
waste. In one way or another this in- 
formation has been made available to the 
banks. In many cities, probably most 
of them, the examiner’s record serves as 
an index to the banks in which he has 
found paper of the various makers. He 
does not know from what other banks 
the borrower has obtained loans since the 
last examination. Nor does the ex- 
aminers’ record show the amount of the 
borrower’s total liability to member 
banks on any one day. But with the 
index he has it is not a long nor difficult 
process to ascertain pretty accuratelv a 
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man’s total borrowings. About the only 
danger is that he owes some bank or 
banks who have taken the line on re- 
cently. In some cities the banks report 
to the clearing house examiner the name 
of every new borrower the day his note 
goes into their files. In fact, so valuable 
has this service become that some of the 
smaller cities, to whom the examiner sys- 
tem seems too expensive, have been tem- 
porarily content to use this credit bureau 
plan as a satisfactory half-loaf until con- 
ditions will permit adoption of the full 
examiner plan. The member banks get 
reports of duplicate borrowings either on 
inquiry or by an arrangement under 
which they are advised automatically 
whenever the name of one of their bor- 
rowers is reported owing another bank. 

The operation of these bureaus is in- 
expersive and simple. Where once in- 
stalled they are never abandoned. It 
seems so logical that if similar plans help 
whoesale and retail merchandise credit 
men and have proved their worth over 
a period of years, credit bureaus will also 
help bank credit men. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted at the recommendation of 
the nominating committee: 


WHEREAS our president, Francis 
Coates, Jr., clearing house examiner, 
Cleveland Clearing House Association, 
has served us in a most efficient way, 
and given the Clearing House Division 
a year of constructive leadership, 

Therefore, BE IT RESOLVED, that 
we give expression of our appreciation 
of his services and untiring efforts in the 
interests not only of the Clearing House 
Association, but the American Bankers 
Association, 

We commend the clearing house ex- 
aminers for the splendid assistance given 
the section in helping to make the meet- 
ing of the examiners and managers the 
most constructive ever held in the his- 
tory of the section. 

We also desire to thank the bank audi- 
tors and especially the officers of the 
bank auditors’ conference of Chicago for 
the splendid co-operation given the offi- 
cers of the section in arranging such an 
interesting and profitable bank auditors’ 
conference as was held yesterday after- 
noon. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that 
this section extend to the state repre- 
sentatives of the Clearing House Section, 
the chairman, members of the committees 
on analysis of accounts, acceptances, 
credit hureatis, clearing house examina- 
tions and new clearing house for their 
untiring efforts in making this past year 
the most successful in the history of our 
Section. 

W!FREAS during the past year W. 
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F. Augustine, a member of our executive 
committee and chairman of committee 
on credit bureaus, has been seriously 
ill, it is the sense of this meeting that 
we extend to him our hope and best 
wishes for a speedy recovery and an 
active return to his duties, and 

BE IT RESOLVED that the secre- 
tary be instructed to send him a message 
giving the expressions of those assembled 
at our annual meeting this afternoon; 
and 

WHEREAS the section has again been 
given another year of faithful, efficient 
and conscientious service by its secre- 
tary, Donald A. Mullen, 

BE IT RESOLVED that we thus 
express to him our appreciation of this 
valued service rendered. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: 

President, C. W. Allendoerier, 
vice-president, First National Bank, 
Kansas City; vice-president, Alex- 
ander Dunbar, vice-president and 
cashier Bank of Pittsburgh N. A., 
Pittsburgh; executive committee, 
for three-year term: J. B. McCar- 
gar, vice-president Crocker National 
Bank, San Francisco, and R. E. 
Macgregor, vice-president North- 
western National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Carl William Allendoerfer was 
born at Carlinville, Illinois, in 1880. 
In 1898 he became bookkeeper in 
the First National Bank, Concordia, 
Kansas, and in 1901 auditor and 
assistant cashier of the American 
National Bank, Kansas City. In 
1907 he entered his present position. 

Mr. Allendoerfer is a Republican. 
He is married and has one son. He 
is a Scottish Rite Mason and 
Shriner. He resides in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 





A Chance to Get Even 


For the last twenty years I have been 
frequently reminded by bankers of my 
obligations. Now that I have the whole 
bunch together, I propose to occupy the 
soft-cushioned revolving chair on the 
other side of the mahogany table and do a 
little talking about obligations myself.— 
From the address of John E. Edgerton, 
president National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 
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One Method of Salvation 


From an Address by John E. Edgerton, President National Association 
of Manufacturers 


O my mind comes a story at this 

time to illustrate the necessity 

of co-operation toward the build- 
ing of a better citizenship in this 
nation. 

Two boys reared in the same com- 
munity, and great chums, grew to man- 
hood. One of them selected a sailor’s 
life and the other studied theology and 
became a minister. After several years 
of seafaring the sailor boy came back 
to visit his old home and he brought 
with him a parrot to which he had 
become very much attached, and which 
was his constant companion. After 
visiting at home a few days he in- 
quired and found that his old chum 
was the pastor of a church in that 
community, so he went over to visit his 
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friend of former days, and he discov- 
ered that that friend had also adopted 
a parrot as a companion. He went in 
and hung his parrot up on the porch 
by the side of the parrot of the 
preacher. While the two friends of 
former days were visiting on the in- 
side the two parrots were having a 
quiet visit out in front. The parrot 
of the preacher, feeling, of course, the 
responsibility of host on that occasion 
and wishing to open the conversation 
in a proper manner, looked over to the 
parrot of the sailor and said, “What 
shall we do to be saved?” 

The memory of the sailor’s parrot 
quickened. Ruffling his feathers he 
shook himself and said, “Pump like 
hell or we'll all drown!” 
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The State Bank Division Meeting 


W. C. Gordon Made New President; Cooperative Marketing Approved; 


Interesting Addresses by Dr. Ganfield and Governor Brough 


N a spirited defense of the Fed- 
| eral Reserve System, John D. 
Phillips, retiring president of 
the State Bank Division, said in his 
opening address before the meeting 
of that division: “It is a sad thing 
to say that men occupying high 
places in the legislative halls of our 
nation would jeopardise the welfare 
and perpetuation of the greatest 
banking system in the world in 
order to become elected to office. 
“We will, of course,” continued 
Mr. Phillips, “admit that errors have 
been made in the administration of 
the system, where bad judgment 
had been used by some of the of- 
ficers or employees of the different 
hanks, but so long as men are human 
mistakes will be made, and we have 
no more right to charge these of- 
lenses against the Federal Reserve 
System than we have a right to 
charge the church with the miscon- 
duct of some of its members. It 
seems to me that it is no less than 
a patriotic duty of every banker in 
\merica to hold up the hands of the 
ficers of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and to lend their assistance in 
correcting any errors that might 
have been made and to amend any 
weak places that now exist therein.” 


O-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF FARM PRODUCTS 


The address of Mr. Phillips 
brought out the fact that the State 
Bank Division’s committee on 
rderly marketing had published 
‘luring the year 25,000 copies of a 
thirty-six page booklet on co-opera- 
‘ve marketing, 15,000 of which 
were distributed to the state bank 
members, co-operative marketing 
associations and interested indi- 
viduals. Twenty-one colleges and 
Miversities of the United States 
adopted this booklet as a text-book. 
\tticles on subjects of agriculture 
and the marketing of agricultural 


W. C. GORDON 


President, Farmers Savings Bank, Marshall, 
Missouri; president State Bank Division 


products were contributed to the 
booklet by leading authorities of the 
country. 


BRANCH BANKS 


On the subject of branch banks, 
Mr. Phillips said: “If it were within 
my power to wipe from the statute 
books of the different states of 
America the right to own, establish 
and operate branch banks with one 
stroke of the pen, I would certainly 
exercise the prerogative with a con- 
sciousness of duty well done. But 
realizing that such a thing can never 
be done, the best thing to do in my 
judgment is to confine the practice 
to those states where branch bank- 
ing now exists under statutory au- 
thority ; recognizing further the jus- 
tice of the national banks in those 
states that permit state banks to 
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have branches I would favor the 
enactment into law of the McFad- 
den-Pepper bill as amended by the 
Hull Amendment.” 


GANFIELD SEES NO OUTSTANDING LEADER 


Choosing as the subject of his ad- 
dress before the meeting “The Next 
Step in Social Progress,” Dr. Wil- 
liam .\. Ganfield, president Carroll 
College, Waukesha, Wis., — said: 
“Every statesman you select, every 
president you elect, will be obliged 
to grapple with the problems arising 
out of this extremely difficult and 
perplexing situation of the present 
hour. Who will be that man to 
lead us out Heaven only knows. If 
you want my candid judgment, I 
would say to you frankly, I do not 
see any man in sight seeking public 
office at the present time who I 
believe will achieve sufficient re- 
sults, render a sufficient service in 
the experience of leadership, that 
will enable history to write him 
down alongside of Washington and 
Lincoln from the earlier periods of 
our national life.” 


AMERICA AND WORLD PEACE 


Regarding America’s attitude to- 
ward the League of Nations, Gover- 
nor Charles H. Brough of Arkansas, 
in his address before the meeting. 
“American Economic Leadership 
of the World and Our Responsibility 
for World Peace,” said: “The ques- 
tion as to whether the United States 
should throw her majestic strength 
among the nations in the balance 
and join with the other fifty-four 
signatory powers in the Covenant 
ot the League of Nations, or par- 
ticipate in the International Court 
ot Arbitration, is unfortunately at 
the present time involved in the 
mesh of our internal politics ; but we 
| certainly begin to recognize 

is as true of nations as of 
‘uals that ‘no one liveth to 
‘i, and no one dieth to him- 
He it said to the credit of the 


shou 
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hims 
self.’ 
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J. D. PHILLIPS 
President, Green Valley Bank, Green Valley, 
Illinois; retiring president State 
Bank Division 


bankers of our nation that they have 


always exercised their admitted 
power against wars and rumors of 
wars, and have subscribed to the 
charitable, yet far-seeing policy of 
the lowly Nazarene, who would not 
‘rend the broken reed or quench 
the smoking flax.’ But the time is 
at hand, in my opinion, when the 
moral sense of the American people 
should be aroused against the con- 
tinuance of man’s inhumanity to 
man, not merely by preventive 
measures, but by affirmative na- 
tional action. There should be a 
solemn referendum taken, entirely 
free from national politics, on some 
concrete proposal signifying our in- 
terest in the cause of world peace.” 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY DIVISION 

The following resolution was 
unanimously adopted by the State 
Bank Division: 

“WHEREAS, we have heretofore 
affirmed our faith in the wisdom of 
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orderly marketing of crops and in 
the efficacy of co-operative market- 
ing associations when properly or- 
ganized and managed; therefore 

“BE IT RESOLVED, that we 
view with interest and sympathy 
the efforts of the grain producers 
cf the United States to market co- 
operatively their products when 
such undertakings are managed by 
men of sound business judgment 
and experience in grain marketing 
and operated along the lines ap- 
proved by the farmer and for the 
mutual benefit of both producer and 
consumer.” 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The following officers of the State 
Bank Division were unanimously 
elected: W. C. Gordon, president 
Farmers Savings Bank, Marshall, 
Missouri, president ; Grant McPher- 
rin, president Central State Bank, 
Des Moines, Iowa, vice-president ; 
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kX. E. Crabtree, president Farrell 
State Bank, Jacksonville, Illinois, 
and S. J. High, president People’s 
Bank and Trust Company, Tupelo, 
Mississippi, members of executive 
committee for three-year term. 


W. C. GORDON NEW PRESIDENT 


William Catron Gordon is presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Savings Bank, 
Marshall, Missouri. 

Born at Waverly, Missouri, in 
1878, Mr. Gordon graduated from 
Marshall, Missouri, high school in 
1894. He received his A. B. at 
Missouri Valley College, 1898; A. 
3. at Harvard, 1899; A. M. at Har- 
vard, 1900, and was made an hon- 
orary LL.D. at Missouri Valley Col- 
lege in 1923. 

He started his professional career 
as a teacher of Latin and Greek at 
Central High School, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, in 1900, and subsequently 
occupied a similar position at Cen- 
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tral High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
He entered the banking business 
in 1908 as cashier of the Farmers 
Savings Bank, Marshall, Mo., and 
in 1920 became president of the in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Gordon is president of the 


Marshall Board of Education. He 
was treasurer, vice-president and 
president successively of the Mis- 
souri Bankers Association, and is 
a member of the Agricultural Com- 
mission of the American Bankers 
\ssociation. 
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The Savings Bank Division Meeting 
Showing of Thrift Film—‘Dollar Down”—One of the Features. Frank 
J. Parsons Speaks on Real Estate Mortgages 


N unusual and attractive fea- 
ture of this year’s meeting oi 


the Savings Bank Section was 
the showing, for the first time in 
America, of the thrift film “Dollar 
Down,” of which Miss Ruth Roland 
was the star. Prior to the display 
of the picture Miss Roland ad- 
dressed the bankers and explained 
how she first became interested in 
dramatizing thrift through the in- 
spiration of the school savings sys- 
tem in Los Angeles. She paid a 
tribute to the Los Angeles bankers 
whose co-operation has made her 
picture possible. 

“Dollar Down” preaches thrift, 
hut it does so in such an attractive 
and at times thrilling manner that 
the “preachee” does not realize that 
he is being taught a lesson. Unlike 
most propaganda films, this picture 
holds the interest of its audience not 
because of its propaganda but be- 
cause of the human quality of the 
story it tells and the exciting quali- 
ties of its plot. “Dollar Down” 
tells a story of an average American 
family stricken with our national 
weakness of spending more than it 
earns. It tells what happens to this 
family, and a lot of things do hap- 
pen before they finally see the light 
and become converted to more 
provident habits. It contains many 
dramatic situations and would un- 


doubtedly be a successful film re- 
gardless of its thrift lesson. On ac- 


ALVIN P. HOWARD 
Vice-president, Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans; president Savings Bank Division 
count of its thrift teaching, however, 
it deserves and should have the sup- 

port of bankers. 
In his annual address, the presi- 
dent of the Savings Bank Division, 
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Charles H. Deppe, vice-president of 
the Union Trust Company, Cincin- 
nati, outlined the activities of the 
division during the past year. He 
emphasized particularly the splendid 


results which had been obtained 
during the year by the various re- 
gional conferences of those inter- 
ested in savings business. He 
pointed out that successful meetings 
had been held at Los Angeles, New 
Orleans, Chicago and New York. 
He reported that the legislative 
committee had taken steps to com- 
bat Congressional action on enlarg- 
ing the scope of the Postal Savings 
System and had also advocated the 
withdrawal of the sale of Treasury 
Savings Certificates. He reported 
that the statistics compiled by the 
division reveal the fact that the total 
number of savings accounts, which 
stood at 12,584,316 in 1912, had in- 
creased to 36,299,701 in 1923; total 
deposits had increased during the 
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same period from $16,727,733 to 
$34,993,325, and per capita savings 
from $90 to $166. School savings 
he reported to be on the increase 
materially. Statistics were not 
available on industrial savings, but 
President Deppe stated that “an im- 
pression seems to exist among many 
bankers that this method is too ex- 
pensive in operation, to come into 
general use.” He said, however, 
that this type of savings was being 
advocated by some New England 
bankers in industrial communities. 


WARNS AGAINST QUESTIONABLE MORT- 
GAGE-LOAN METHODS 


The danger of newly fledged com- 
panies, high-powered salesmen and 
full-page advertisements in the 
martgage loan field, the possible 
loss and sorrow to innumerable per- 
sons who cannot afford to risk their 
hard earned savings, and the need of 
unqualified opposition to methods, 
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practices and principles which will 
make questionable this whole class 
of investments, were stressed by 
Frank J. Parsons, vice-president of 
the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, New York, in his 
address to the members of the Sav- 
ings Bank Division. 

“A safe and satisfactory experi- 
ence for an investor in mortgage 
loans,” said Mr. Parsons, “is per- 
haps more dependent than any other 
single factor upon the. integrity, 
knowledge and long experience of 
the issuing company. Real estate 
over a period of years produces onl) 
a certain average return. It will be 
found inadequate to meet the exac- 
tions placed upon it in many cases.” 
Mr. Parsons continued : 


In former years mortgage securities 
were largely purchased by wealthy in- 
dividuals and estates, who now, owing 
to taxation of income from such securi- 
ties, have withdrawn their funds in favor 
of tax-free securities. The mortgage 
market has therefore been broadened im- 
measurably to include a vast army of 
people of small means and of limited 
financial knowledge. 

During recent years a group of mort- 
gage houses, which I choose to term 
“modern Napoleons of mortgage finance,” 
have sprung up like mushrooms and in 
some instances prospered beyond the 
wildest dreams, in part at least, by dis- 
regarding some of the principles which 
have always been considered essential 
to permanent safety. The most funda- 
mental of these is the percentage of loan 
to security. Eighty per cent., ninety per 
cent. and one hundred per cent. loans, 
based upon present prices, can, by no 
stretch of the imagination, be classified 
as bonds. They are in effect shares in 
the property and issued on the basis of 
excessive costs and charges for com- 
missions and services, which may be 
lound burdensome, if not ruinous. 

rhis tendency, which has as its basis 
mexperience, ignorance of sound princi- 
ples, or the greed for gain and the fever- 
ish desire for volume, has naturally been 
confined largely to those enterprises con- 
ceived by people of a speculative turn of 
mind and whose individual investment in 
the enterprise is but slight. On a scale of 
falling prices and lowered rents, the nomi- 
nal owners of these properties will find 
thems-ives merely unpaid collection 
agent for the lender, and. with little at 
stake. will be certain, in large numbers, 


CHARLES H. DEPPE 
Vice-president, Union Trust Company, Cincinnati; 
retiring president Savings Bank Division 


to turn over the property to the actual 
owners, the bondholders. 

Mortgage investments supervised hy 
skillful and experienced people have with- 
stood all shocks and changes, and have 
kept the principal intact, with a fair rate 
of interest, to a degree scarcely obtain- 
able in any other class of security. 

Great emphasis has been laid of recent 
years upon the importance of a guaran- 
tee, and much has been said in favor of 
this policy. In many quarters it is felt 
that too much stress is being laid upon 
the guarantee, particularly if it is that of 
some outside and non-affiliated institu 
tion and one inexperienced in the mort- 
gage business. Too little inquiry is being 
made as to the experience and standing of 
the issuing house and to the value and de 
sirability of the underlying security. By 
reason of the guarantee, investors in large 
numbers are purchasing securities which 
upon careful investigation they would 
otherwise hesitate to purchase, and con- 
sequently, a false sense of security is be- 
ing created and a tendency to reckless 
lending encouraged. 

Experience has demonstrated that the 
best guarantee from loss, both from the 
standpoint of the lender and of the in- 
vestor, and incidentally the best inter- 
ests of the borrower, is the character and 
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Ruth Roland with the school children who participated in thrift parade scenes in 
“Dollar Down,” a thrift film with Miss Roland as the star 


experience of the issuing house, conser- 
vative appraisals, a substantial equity in 
each individual property, careful super- 
vision, and provision for continuous re- 
ductions of the loan. 

The savings banks of the country are 
particularly qualified to carry a very large 
share of the mortgage investment total. 
The total assets of all savings banks in 
the United States as of June 30, 1923, 
were $18,000,000,000, and assuming that 
99 per cent. of the assets consist of first 
mortgages on real estate, it would indi- 
cate $10,000,000,000 of savings deposits 
invested in mortgages. 

_ It should be the duty of bankers, dur- 
ing the period of high building and labor 
costs, especially, to maintain a conserva- 
tive position. This will mean a loss of 
some business, but it is not so important 
Irom the standpoint of business as a 
whole, to do a highly competitive and 
excessive amount of business, as it is to 
assist in establishing and maintaining 
sound policies and safeguards which will 


make for permanence and continued sat- 
n 


Parson’s address was fol- 
| by a general discussion dur- 
hich the subject of cyclone in- 
ce was emphasized. Some of 


the delegates maintained that sound 
practice required that banks insist 


upon properties on which they 
loaned being covered by cyclone in- 
surance. When asked his opinion 
of cyclone insurance, Victor Lersner 
of New York stated that cyclones 
were not recognized in New York. 
On this subject Mr. Parsons said: 


I might say for the benefit of those 
who are interested in following that sub- 
ject, we have been obliged to make a 
study of the habits and methods of 
cyclones because our business covers such 
a wide area, and there are some very valu- 
able statistics available from the Treas- 
ury Department, I think, at Washington 
with respect to the past performances, at 
least, of these freaks of nature, and with 
that information I think it is quite easy 
to map out a course for any given local- 
ity. Of course there are some localities 
where cyclones are so infrequent thzt it 
is just a burden upon the business to 
insist upon it, and others where 1t is a 
very real necessity. Of course a lender 
can take into consideration the value of 
the land. If the value of the land greatly 
exceeds the loan, he doesn’t have to 
worry, at least very much. Perhaps he 
won't insist upon accepting a limited line 
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of insurance, but where he is lending upon 
an apartment with a small land value and 
big building value, cyclone insurance is 
an absolute necessity in states where such 
occurrences are common. 


During the discussion Mr. Par- 
sons was asked what method he ad- 
vocated in determining a basis for 
appraisal in arriving at construction 
costs. He replied: 


You have probably all heard the old 
statement—you can re-state it in many 
ways—that one test of value has always 
been what a person who didn’t have to 
buy a particular property was willing to 
pay for the particular piece of property 
to a seller who didn’t have to sell. That 
is one test in an open market. 

We have always looked upon the in- 
come test as merely a check. It shouldn’t 
be the basis and you shouldn’t take the 
income from a period of years when rent 
inflation was prevalent, because it gives 
you no background. The serious error 
that I see in so many of these bond is- 
sues that are being offered today is that 
the houses offering them not only have 
not had long experience but the last ten 
years has been a period of uninterrupted, 
almost uninterrupted rent increases and 
building cost increases. If we were ever 
at the peak of a high cost situation, we 
are today, so to tae the rents that obtain 
today and capitalize them at a reasonable 
figure and say “that is value,” I think is 
simply. making for trouble. 

There was one other phase of this 
situation that I did want to speak about, 
and that it what seems to me an abso- 
lutely incorrect opinion in connection with 
building loans. For a company to place 
an issue running into the millions upon 
a building to be erected, and sell those 
bonds in advance of any construction 
work whatever, and place that money in 
their common treasury so that the holder 
of that security has nothing but a mort- 
gage on a piece of land and the faith and 
credit of that company, is brazen to my 
mind, and why people of prudence fall 
for it, I don’t know, But just picture 
what would happen to the people who 
buy bonds of that description if that 
issuing house failed during that period. 
They would be holding three, four, or 
five millions of bonds on a building where 
they hadn’t even torn’ down the old 
Structure. 

There are many tests of value. The 
test that I speak of, the test of sales, is 
an excellent one. It is an open market; 
any one can buy a certain piece of prop- 
erty; it is there, and if a man doesn’t have 
to sell it, but is willing to take the price 
for it, he is willing to give it, it is a 
Pretty fair test. We in our business keep 
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MISS RUTH ROLAND 


How she became interested in the school savings 
system was the subject of Miss 
Roland’s address 


a record of all sales over a long period 
of years. We have sales running back 
thirty or forty years. That is a very 
good history of values, and then there 
is always the comparative check. 

Take the cities of relatively the same 
size where conditions are not dissimilar, 
and if one city is assuming that they have 
values 100 per cent. higher than another 
city of similar size, and about the same 
business conditions, it is fair te assume 
at least that they are simply forestalling 
the future and that their values are high, 
and a conservative lender will simply be 
goverened accordingly. 

I don’t know how I can explain it 
except to say that anybody who has been 
in the business a great many years ac- 
cumulates various tests of value and while 
in the last analysis the return from a 
property is a very excellent test, yet it 
must be taken over a period of years, it 
must be considered whether you are tak- 
ing it in a period of depression or in a 
period of inflation, and matters of that 
sort. 

The following two _ resolutions 
were adopted at the recommenda- 
tion of the Resolution Committee: 

We believe that the reported increase 
of over two billion dollars in savings in 
the banks of the United States during 
the past year is a source of gratifica- 
tion, and we therefore make note of the 
fact as an indication of the growing-con- 
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fidence in our institutions and their per- 
manence on the part of the American 
people. The thrift of a people depends 
upon assurance of the future, a proper 
knowledge of what improvidence means, 
a human desire to quicken the activities 
of each individual and of the whole, for 
a nation without thrift will perish. Ef- 
forts should be so directed as to facili- 
tate the opportunity to save and thus to 
stimulate the progress of our country. 
: s+ © & ® 


Much of the credit of the success ob- 
tained in school savings, which have prac- 
tically doubled during the past year, is 
due to the whole-hearted co-operation 
of our educators and we therefore by this 
resolution, call attention to the important 
part which they have in this great work. 

The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Alvin P. Howard, vice- 
president Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans, La.; vice- 
president, Thomas F. Wallace, 
treasurer Farmers and Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Executive Committee for three- 
year team: Kent M. Andrew, cash- 
ier La Porte Savings Bank, La 
Porte, Ind.; Taylor R. Durham, 
vice-president Chattanooga Savings 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn.; George 
L. Woodworth, treasurer South 
Norwalk Savings Bank, South Nor- 


walk, Conn. ; for one-year term: Ray 
Nyemaster, vice-president American 
Commercial and Savings Bank, 
Davenport, Ia. 

Alvin P. Howard, the newly 
elected president, is vice-president 
of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company, New Orleans, La. He 
was born in New Orleans in 1889, 
was educated in the schools there, 
and graduated from Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, Yale University, in 
1911. He started in business with 
the New Orleans National Bank, 
subsequently going into the cotton 
brokerage business. Dropping all 
business connections during the war 
period, Mr. Howard joined the 
army. After the war he became 
vice-president of the Hibernia Bank 
and Trust Company. He is also 
vice-president of the Hibernia Se- 
curities Company, vice-president of 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune, 
treasurer of the Investors Mortgage 
Company, and director in other cor- 
porations. 

Mr. Howard is a Democrat. He 
is married and has two children. 
He is an Elk. His home is in New 
Orleans, La. 





“After some years of experience I have 


concluded that men who don’t know what 


they are talking about should keep still.” 


ARTHUR REYNOLDS, President 


Continental and Commercial Banks» 
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How the County Credit Bureau Works* 
By W. E. Carter 


Cashier Bank of Carthage, Carthage, Mo. 


HE Jasper County Credit 
Bureau is said to be the first 
organization in the United 

States embracing the towns of an 
entire county, organized for the pur- 
pose of exchanging credit informa- 
tion. For that reason it has at- 
tracted considerable _— attention 
among bankers throughout the 
country. 

In order that you may under- 
stand more clearly the workings of 
the organization, | shall first tell you 
something about Jasper County. It 
is located near the southwest corner 
of Missouri and has a population of 
about 80,000. There are three prin- 
cipal cities: Carthage, the county 
seat, located in the center, with a 
population of about 12,000; Webb 
City and Carterville, about nine 
miles southwest, with a combined 
population of about 10,000; and Jop- 
lin, eighteen miles southwest, with 
a population of 35,000. In these 
three cities there are 12 banks 
which hold about 94 per cent. of the 
banking resources of the county. In 
the entire county there are 27 banks, 
thus it will be noted that only about 
6 per cent. of the banking resources 
of the county are represented by the 
15 banks outside of these three cen- 
ters. 

The organization of the bureau 
was fostered by the Jasper County 
Bankers Association which has 
been an active organization for some 
18 years. About a year ago some 
of the bankers decided that if credit 
bureaus were practical in larger 
cities, they could, no doubt, be oper- 
ated to advantage in our county. 
After some consideration of the mat- 
ter a committee was appointed to 
make a thorough investigation, with 

*From an address before the Clearing House 


Section of the . . ee 
Octobe: 2, 1924. American Bankers Association, 


the result that about six months 
later, a constitution and by-laws 
were presented. After considerable 
discussion it was adopted in July, 
1924, by nine banks whose resources 
are 76 per cent. of the total banking 
assets of the county. 

The plan of operation is similar to 
bureaus operated by the clearing 
house associations of some of our 
large cities. Direct and indirect 
borrowers are reported on plain 
cards of different colors, each bank 
using a symbol known only to it- 
self and the manager. These cards 
are sorted together and after dupli- 
cations are disclosed the manager 
notifies each member of the dupli- 
cate loans and number of banks 
from which each is borrowing. After 
this report is made all members are 
required to inform the manager of 
the amounts of the loans to the 
duplicate borrowers. After this in- 
formation is received by the man- 
ager each member interested is noti- 
fied of the number of duplications 
and total indebtedness of each. That 
is all the information the manager 
voluntarily gives out. Any further 
information must be by request of 
some member and then the details 
may only be given out after the 
manager has received the consent of 
the interested bank. A list is kept 
in the manager’s office of all dupli- 
cate borrowers, together with the 
total amount and number of banks 
they owe; also, the cards show all 
other borrowers and endorsers, no 
amounts being reported unless 
duplications are disclosed. A mem- 
ber contemplating the extension of 
a new line of credit and wishing to 
know whether the suggested bor- 
rower owes other banks in the 
county, can get that information by 
telephoning the manager. If he 
owes but one bank the only infor- 
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mation available is the fact that he 
has been reported a borrower in 
one bank, no amount obtainable. If 
he owes two or more, the number of 
banks and the total amount of his 
indebtedness can be promptly as- 
certained. After the first report 
each member reports all new loans 
daily. 

The total resources of all the 
banks of Jasper County are $17,- 
900,000, of which the nine banks 
making first report have $13,600,000, 
or 76 per cent. Three other banks 
have joined the organization since 
first report, and there is reason to 
expect two more will join in the near 
future, thus giving the bureau a 
membership of 14, having resources 
of $17,200,000, of 96 per cent. of the 
banking resources of the county. 
The 13 non-member banks are small, 
having combined total resources of 
only $700,000. 

From the first report it was found 
that in the nine banks reporting 
there were 3,422 direct borrowers, 
and 874 endorsers and sureties, a 
total of 4,296, from which 245 dupli- 
cations were disclosed, or 8 per cent. 
of total were found to be borow- 
ing from two or more banks. 


eS reree 63 
From 4 banks........... 18 
From 5 banks.........2- 7 
From 6 DARKS... ......20. 1 
From 7 banks 


While there is some expense con- 
nected with the operation of such a 
bureau, the cost involved, compared 
with the results that can be ob- 
tained, is very small. The constt- 
tution and by-laws call for a maxt- 
mum assessment for expenses of 20 
cents per $1,000 per year on loans 
and discounts of member banks. 
Experience up to this time would 
indicate that the cost to the mem- 
bers will probably be about 10 cents 
per $1,000 per year on loans and 
discounts. Perhaps the cost will be 
a little more the first year due to 
the initial cost of organization. _ 

The expense of operation 1s 
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smaller than was first anticipated on 
account of the bureau being very 
fortunate in obtaining the services 
of a man for manager who has re- 
tired after several years’ connection 
with a city bank and who is not 
wholly dependent upon the salary 
he receives from the bureau. Only 
one-half of the manager’s time is re- 
quired, office hours being from 9:00 
to 12:00 o’clock a. m. 

With the gross income from the 
banking business practically station- 
ary, the larger and growing percent- 
age of interest bearing deposits, 
high expense of operation and in- 
creasing taxes, country bankers are 
faced with an increasingly difficult 
problem to maintain net earnings 
on a satisfactory basis. The prob- 
lem of losses through loans and dis- 
counts has always been a regular 
charge upon the earnings. With 
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the development of a better road 
system, and the easier means of 
communication and transportation 
by the increasing use of automo- 
biles, giving borrowers access to 
larger territory, it would seem that 
a bureau for the exchange of credit 
information such as we have or- 
ganized in Jasper County, Missouri, 
would aid bankers materially in 
safely extending credit, and should, 
if properly administered, eliminate 
a great many losses on loans and 
discounts which might otherwise be 
sustained. 

It is confidently hoped that many 
other localities throughout the coun- 
try will adopt some similar system 
of co-operation, to the end that coun- 
try bankers extending credit in the 
future may obtain more definite in- 
formation than has been possible 
in the past. 


Ue 
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Benjamin Franklin Institute Merged 
With Columbia University 


URING the past five years 
D the Benjamin Franklin Insti- 
tute has made a remarkable 
record in supplying to selected bank 


employees practical training in 
banking practice. The interest 
which this service has attracted and 
the wide recognition of its value by 
the bankers of the country make 
particularly interesting the an- 
nouncement that the Benjamin 
Franklin Institute course in bank- 
ing practice will hereafter be con- 
ducted by the Home Study Depart- 
ment of Columbia University, New 
York. 

Some three years ago Columbia 
University adopted the policy of of- 
fering by mail for home study, in- 
struction of university grade. The 
development of this branch of her 


work has been rapid, for it has 
thrown open to thousands educa- 
tional advantages that before had 
been out of reach. The facilities 
created by the growth of this work 
are now ready to supplement those 
of the Benjamin Franklin Institute 
in service to the banking field, and 
the combined prestige’ and experi- 
ence of these two great institutions 
assures an extension of this educa- 
tional work that will play even a 
bigger part than in the past in the 
raising of personnel standards 
among banking organizations. 

This course was designed to meet 
a definite need by teaching the fun- 
damental principles of banking. 
How well it has succeeded may be 
judged from the experience of such 
banks as the National City Bank of 
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Millville National Bank, Millville, N. J. 


a building will, when completed, house the Millville National Bank, 
giving it about double the space formerly occupied. 


The operation is now in progress, and the bank still occupies about 
one-half the space shown in this picture. During the operation the height 
of the building has been materially increased to give it the proper propor- 
tion for the added width. 
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New York, the Central Trust. Com- 
pany of Illinois, Chicago, the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, 
the National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, and many others which have 
made the course an important part 
of their educational work. The same 
is true of small banks all. over the 
country. They have realized the fact 
that everyday experience alone, can- 
not supply the balanced training in 
banking principles needed by their 
officers and by the younger men pre- 
paring for official responsibilities. 

Experience is too long and costly 
a process. And experience is largely 
confined to learning how operations 
are performed rather than why they 
are performed and what principles 
underlie them. It is in this latter 
respect that the Benjamin Franklin- 
Columbia University course shows 
its greatest value. 

One of the features of this course 
is the skillful way in which it has 
been adapted to the practical re- 
quirements of the bank’s organiza- 
tion. Assistance is given in the 
formation of study groups, with a 
group leader selected from among 
the bank’s own personnel. Sugges- 
tions are given for the handling of 
the weekly meetings of these groups 
and for guiding the training along 
the lines of the bank’s individual 
policies and methods of operation. 

Judging by results, this method 
is remarkably effective, for over 95 
per cent. of the men who have un- 
dertaken the course have completed 
it. The significance of this figure 
is apparent when one considers that 
not more than 30 per cent. is the 
standard maintained by the average 
extension teaching. Another rea- 
son for the unusual record made by 
students of the course is that the 
men enrolled are only those con- 
sidered by the officers of banks to 
be worthy of preparation for greater 
responsibilities. 

How high a valuation is placed 
by representative men in the bank- 
ing held upon the training offered 
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in this course is indicated in the fact 
that over 60 per cent. of its students 
have been bank officers, directors, 
and heads of departments, with their 
responsible assistants. This is nat- 
ural enough, for the greater a man’s 
responsibilities the more fully he 
can appreciate the practical value of 
this instruction. 

The course consists of twenty 
study units to cover a period of 
twenty weeks. Each covers fully 
but concisely one phase of the prin- 
ciples of banking. There is a reg- 
ular examination service calling for 
the submission of papers on each 
lesson to an instructor in the Home 
Study Department. The instructor 
corrects and grades the papers and 
makes constructive suggestions to 
the student that will help him to 
study more effectively and get more 
practical benefit from the course. 
There is also a series of ten discus- 
sions which guide the student in 
applying in his own bank the prin- 
ciples which he masters in the texts. 
These discussions are constantly in 
a process of revision so that they 
may treat at all times the matters 
of most recent importance in the 
field. New legislation, new regula- 
tions, Federal Reserve developments 
and other subjects of highest inter- 
est are treated in a manner that 
keeps them right up to date. Another 
feature of great value is the consul- 
tation privilege whereby any sub- 
scriber may secure special informa- 
tion on any question of banking 
principles or practice. The time re- 
quired for study has been reduced to 
the minimum consistent with thor- 
oughness by skillful handling of 
material and omission of unneces- 
sary matter. 

In view of the importance of this 
course in the banking field, a sug- 
gestion of its content may be inter- 
esting. Of the twenty units which 
comprise the course, twelve deal 
with the interior operation of a bank 
and the others with the general 
banking system. The place of the 
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bank in the business world is the 
subject of the first unit, covering 
the economic functions of a bank 
and its various services. Then 
comes the question of the instru- 
ments of banking treated in two 
units. Deposits and receiving oper- 
ations are next fully described. In 
the following unit the paying teller’s 
department is covered, with atten- 
tion to every fundamental function. 
How bank checks are collected, and 
collection items and protest, are the 
next matters discussed. Credit and 
the credit department have an im- 
portant section. Loans and dis- 
counts are treated fully. Two units 
are devoted to keeping the bank’s 
books. Audits, bank examinations, 
and bank statements complete the 
treatment of internal operations. 
National banks, state banks and 
trust companies are then described. 
The trust department and its work 
are considered. Savings banks and 
savings departments receive ample 
treatment. Two units are required 
to present the Federal Reserve Sys- 
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tem in all its phases. Foreign ex- 
change is dealt with clearly and 
comprehensively, and mortgage 
banking receives illuminating treat- 
ment. The course closes with a 
helpful and suggestive section on 
the essential elements for success in 
banking. 


One important way in which this 
educational service differs from 
other methods that have been used 
for developing bank personnel is 
that it trains men into their bank 
rather than out. This is true par- 
ticularly for three reasons: First, 
the course adapts its training to the 
bank’s own method of operation; 
second, it helps the employee to 
realize his opportunity within his 
own bank; third, it is offered only 
to those who seem capable of as- 
suming responsibility. 


A new era of greater usefulness 
should be begun for this splendid 
service by the combined forces of 
the Benjamin Franklin Institute and 
Columbia University. 


ay 


Chicago’s Position as a Security Mart 
By Louis E. Delson 


President, Central Advertising Company, Chicago 


HE demagogue, the radical 

and the anti-capitalist are 
being put out of business, it 
seems, from within the ranks. The 
very ardent socialist, too, is doomed 
to failure, if the present rate of cus- 
tomer ownership persists in making 
stockholders out of wage-earners. 
The so-called common people today 
own some of the country’s big busi- 
ness. And the users of public utili- 
ties, the consumers of products of 
corporations and the patrons of the 
railroads, today are appreciative of 
the fact that these large enterprises 


are the greatest servants with the 
lowest prices for their wares or serv- 
ices. They are also coming to real- 
ize that the banker offering the se- 
curities of these large institutions 
is mindful of the protection of the 
investor and necessarily stands for 
the integrity of the borrowing cor- 
poration or railroad, as the case may 
be, and the stability of the utility 
company whose ownership is dis- 
tributed to so great a number of 
people as to count among its stock- 
holders thousands of individuals. 
Thus the outstanding position of 


























Columbia University 


Home Study Department 


Offers Practical Training 
In Banking Operation and Practice 


To Bank officers, directors, heads of departments, and ambitious capable assistants 
Columbia University offers for home or group study a complete course of 
University grade covering the theory of modern banking and its application to the 
practical requirements of bank operation. For five years this course has been an 
important factor in educational work in the banking field, supplying the sound 
theoretical knowledge and the broad understanding of all banking functions which 
are so vital to a banker's training yet can not be gained from routine experience. 


PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 


A twenty weeks’ course—twenty lessons—ten supplementary discussions—written 
examination for each lesson—personal consultation service—special adaptation to 
the methods of the student’s bank. 











Conducted Successfully by Scores of Highly Endorsed by Practical 
such Banks as Authorities 


NATIONAL CITY BANK OF THE “-Your course thus took an 
eo BENJAMIN important place in our educa- 
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WRITE,,FOR FULL,.INFORMATION 


Everyone who wants to keep abreast of progress in the banking field and equip 
himself and his employees most efficiently will wish to have full information about 
this widely used and universally endorsed course of training. Just mail the 

coupon below and this information will be sent without obligation. 


Columbia University 
In the City of New York 









































Columbia University, Home Study Depart- 
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in the PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. 
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The Auto-Teller Is Now Obtainable 


On a “Results Guaranteed” Basis 


pe emaent ag economies and rapidly increasing 
sales, together with the proven efficiency of Auto- 
Tellers in active use, now make it possible for us to offer The 
Auto-Teller to bankers on a basis of guaranteed results. 


The Auto-Teller Industrial Savings System can now be 
obtained on a “Results Guaranteed” basis, the licensed bank 
paying strictly in proportion to deposits. 


We also wish to point out that in addition to its regular 
industrial use, the new model Auto-Teller, accepting depos- 
its in amounts from 25c to $20, can be used for the collection 
of Christmas Club deposits in the bank, factory, office, or 
store—in fact, anywhere that you may have actual or poten- 
tial Christmas Club members. 








The Advantages of 
The Auto-TellerIndustrial 
Savings System 


1. Absolute safety for theemployee 

2. Perfect convenience of deposit 

3. Entire absence of paternalism 

4.Complete liberty of action for 
employees 

5. No work, cost, expense, or re- 
sponsibility for the employer 

6.Hundreds of new savings 
accounts for the bank on a 
“Results Guaranteed” basis 

7. The means of accepting deposits 
at all times and in many places 

8. Exclusive use of the Auto-Teller 
wherever installed. 











Write now and ask for the whole story — without obligation, of course 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELLER CORPORATION 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 410 Broadway, Utica, N. Y. 
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Chicago as a leading distributing 
center for securities has been greatly 
augmented in the last seven years 
by the rapid growth in the volume 
of sales. Public utility and real es- 
tate securities take the lead, and 
others, such as industrials, rails and 
municipals are next in line as con- 
tributing factors in helping to bring 
Chicago to the foreground as one of 
the large security marts of the 
world. Local marketing facilities 
of hitherto undreamed-of propor- 
tions now exist, as is evidenced by 
the many Chicago institutions of 
size and position that possess ma- 
chinery for the sale of bonds and 
high-grade stocks. 

This increase in sales is the out- 
come of the great awakening of the 
masses to the benefits of sound in- 
vestment as well as the large in- 
crease in the number of people re- 
ceiving incomes that stimulated the 
purchase of securities. The market 


for securities previous to the Lib- 


erty Loan was confined chiefly to 
the experienced investor, the 
wealthy individual, banks, estates 
and insurance companies. Espe- 
cially since then a great degree of 
interest in the advantages of buying 
securities has been shown by the 
small investor. In the past, with 
the market confined mostly to large 
buyers, the average unit of sale of 
$7,500 was one of the chief reasons 
why so little distributing machinery 
existed, with relatively no appeal to 
the smaller investor in the real mar- 
keting sense. Today with the sales 
running on an average unit of 
$1,500, a wider distribution has been 
brought about. 

The loss of the large buyer in gen- 
eral issues other than tax-free 
municipals has undoubtedly been 
offset by the broad distribution 
which the bond houses are obtain- 
ing today. In a public utility issue 
of $5,000,000 one house reported a 
final distribution among 2,122 in- 
vestors, which gave an average of 
less than $2,500 per sale. 
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Chicago’s present position in the 
investment market has been the re- 
sult of a rapid growth. Many bond 
men can remember when the mar- 
ket for securities was centered al- 
most entirely in the East. Investors 
in Chicago at that time turned to 
real estate mortgages when idle 
funds accumulated. 

However, the bond buying habit 
has changed, as if by magic, with 
the coming of the Liberty Loan. 
This is significant in the fact that 
over 50 per cent. of this city’s popu- 
lation participated, as compared to 
20 per cent., which is attributed as 
the average of other large cities. 

In connection with the popular- 
izing of investments in this terri- 
tory, A. F. Kramer of the Federal 
Securities Corporation, in an inter- 
view stated: “Much of the present 
buying of bonds may be traced to 
the educational advantages derived 
from the fourth Liberty Loan Cam- 
paign when about 1,100,000 of the 
approximately 3,000,000 individuals 
in Cook County were subscribers. 
The popularity of bonds for invest- 
ment purposes received a great im- 
petus and thereby widened consid- 
erably the existing market for securi- 
ties. This is evident from the fact 
that at present the holdings of in- 
vestors average probably $1,500 
whereas before the war the average 
was about $7,500 to $10,000. How- 
ever, there still remains undevel- 
oped a large portion of the investing 
public, and the field in Chicago 
should present exceptional advan- 
tages for bond selling, as the under- 
lying sentiment seems to be one of 
conservatism in investments.” 

As the success of any enterprise 
is dependent upon the prosperity of 
its market, it can therefore safely be 
stated that Chicago presents a fer- 
tile field of operation for the broad- 
ening of security distribution. 

A casual review of the number of 
taxable incomes of people earning 
from $2,000 to $3,000 per year will 
show an increase of over 300 per 
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In less than three months 


ing your deposits—get in touch with us. 


tor this bank—they can do for you. 





If you are, likewise, interested in increas- 


What our master craftsmen have done 


Rehberger Manufacturing Company 


2159 Lewis Street, Chicago, Illinois 


—, 


The Rehberger Art Metal minia- 
tures have made certain banks as 
familiar to thousands of prospective 
depositors as has the camera the faces 
of Abraham Lincoln and Theodore 
Roosevelt to millions of Americans 
who have never seen them. 


A handsome stock pattern designed and 
manufactured by us. Inexpensive,durable, 
and artistic. Successfully used by Banks. 


Makers of Thrift Banks 














cent. since 1917, with the number 
of incomes of $5,000 to $10,000 
nearly doubled in the same length of 
time. 

That there exist possibilities for 
a wider distribution of securities 
than is at present enjoyed is also 
evident by the increasing savings 
deposits in all the Chicago banks, 
which have reached a tota! of $628,- 
636,000. Of this the outiying banks 
show deposits of $331,287,000, or 
52.69 per cent. of the total. In 1918 
the total deposits in Chicago banks 
were only $288,620,000. To what- 
ever cause bankers may attribute 
this growth of thrift, the comparison 
is impressive. The Christmas Club 
and other savings plans have helped, 
and today more people save for a 
definite period of time. There is a 
great deal of good yet to be accom- 
plished by helping the saver to di- 
rect his accumulation of capital into 
safe investment channels as an in- 
centive to practice economy and 
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thrift. Thus the banks have a 
splendid opportunity for training 
savings depositors to develop into 
investors. 

High wages and full employment 
no doubt have provided the surplus 
earnings for accumulation, and 
there are some who believe that pro- 
hibition has contributed to increased 
savings. Others may see in the re- 
sults no more than a manifestation 
of human nature, one’s seventh 
sense, as the sense of safety is some- 
times called. 

The question of the profitable 
handling of securities is as yet a 
troubling one for the bank’s savings 
department. But the banker, being 
in the position of financial adviser 
to the community at large, must 
meet the competition of Blue Sky 
operators with positive arguments 
and service. And if, in the begin- 
ning, the distribution of securities 
is not highly profitable, it is wise 
to have the savings of his depositors 
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diverted to safe investments rather 
than derive no benefit, as is often 
the case when unwise investments 
are made by inexperienced inves- 
tors. 

It has often been said that be- 
cause of the indifference of the 
banker and the legitimate invest- 
ment banker to the duty of educat- 
ing the people regarding safe invest- 
ments, a loss of from $500,000,000 to 
$1,500,000,000 annually to promoters 
of fraudulent securities is sustained 
by the American public. Without a 
doubt, a large part of this could be 
diverted toward investments that 
are safe, and yield a good return if 
the unwary were shown the wise 
way to invest, and be warned of 
get-rich-quick schemes. The bank- 


er’s duty might also be extended to 
assist in the economic handling of 
earnings so that fewer people will 
squander their money. 

In spite of this disturbing in- 
fluence, the pecple seem to be taking 


hold of the investing habit in pro- 
portion to the general increase in 
their earnings. This is a spirit of 
progress that is evident among Chi- 
cagoans, and the present market al- 
ready has attained great absorbing 
power for new issues. 

The marvelous growth of Chi- 
basic industries has con- 
tributed in no small measure to the 
wealth of its workers. The factors 
that make Chicago a great indus- 
trial center are in a measure com- 
parable to the influences that make 
it responsive as a security mart. 

It is well known that Chicago 
combines in the most advantageous 
manner the greatest number of facili- 
ties, conveniences and conditions 
required for successful manufactur: 
ing and merchandising of a great 
variety of lines. The very fact of 
this concentration of commerce and 
Industry gives a special and cumu- 
lat've advantage which widens year 
by year with the city’s industrial 
growth. ‘ 

he city is the principal distribu- 


; 
cago’s 
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tion center for wool, hides and meat 
products and will be the largest pro- 
ducing center for steel due to the re- 
cent abolition of the Pittsburgh-plus 
plan and its strategic geographical 
location. It has easy access to an 
unlimited coal supply, and vast de- 
posits of iron and copper ore, which 
can be cheaply transported by water, 
are right at hand. With thirty- 
eight railroads coming into the city 
it is the world’s leading railroad cen- 
ter. The Gulf-to-Lakes waterway 
and the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
River project, when accomplished, 
wilP provide the city with addi- 
tional transportation facilities which, 
added to those of the railroads, will 
give it an unparalleled advantage 
and make of it a world port. 

Chicago has the cheapest electric 
power furnished by the world’s larg- 
est electric system using steam gen- 
erators. Rates for this class of en- 
ergy are lower than those of any 
other large city. The central station 
company has over 700,000 custom- 
ers. Over 2,000,000 cash and 1,500,- 
000 transfer passengers are carried 
daily on the 3,300 cars operating 
over 1,100 miles of single track of 
the surface lines; exceeding in all 
three particulars any other city rail- 
way, surface line, subway or ele- 
vated road in the world. 

Chicago is the metropolis, both in- 
dustrial and financial, of the pros- 
perous Mississippi Valley, extend- 
ing from the Gulf to Canada. This 
area, one of great primary produc- 
tion, with 76 per cent of our wheat, 
66 per cent of our soft coal, 47 per 
cent of our lumber, 70 per cent of 
our cotton, 55 per cent of the wool, 
69 per cent of the petroleum, 94 per 
cent of the iron ore, 85 per cent of 
the corn, 81 per cent of the hogs, 
52 per cent of the sheep and 74 per 
cent of the cattle of the United 
States, is becoming more and more 
self-supporting. 

The steady growth in the volume 
of Chicago’s bank clearings as well 
as the present high point reached 











| bee present three story bank and office 
building now nearing completion from our 
plans and specifications and direct supervision 
for the Eastchester Savings Bank, Mt. Vernon, 
New York, was originally designed by us for 
an eight story structure as herein illustrated. 
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Growth of Chicago’s bank clearings and the high point reached in the volume of listed bond 


sales on the Chicago Stock Exchange are shown on this chart. 
of dollars and bond sales in millions. 


in the volume of listed bond sales 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange is 
shown in the accompanying chart. 

The number of shares traded in 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange 
shows a favorable gain during the 
last ten years, totals being as fol- 
lows: 


Year No. of Shares 
Ee eae 375,274 
ee eee 715,557 
_ Ses erat 1,619,417 
BERR EES 1,701,245 
Sa eae 2,032,392 
__ ___ ee 7,308,855 
a 7,367,441 
SPE REY 5,165,972 
, Ss 9,145,205 
Beane mene eon 13,337,361 


The first nine months’ volume of 
trading, which was 7,513,964 shares 
up to October 7, 1924, indicates a 

sible increase over last year’s 
figures. The transactions on the Chi- 








Bank clearings are in billions 


cago Stock Exchange are today sec- 
ond in position from the standpoint 
of volume and importance in the 
stocks listed. 

In discussing the status of the 
leading types of securities with Chi- 
cago bankers the conclusions all 
point to the popularity of public 
utility and real estate bonds as the 
securities mostly favored by Chi- 
cago investors. 

One of the reasons for the great 
activity in the utilities is ascribed 
by W. H. Hodge, of H. M. Byllesby 
& Co., to the close co-operation ex- 
isting between the large manage- 
ment and engineering houses and 
the investment bankers and banks 
having bond departments. 

“There are quite a number of in- 
fluential organizations of each kind 
in Chicago,” said Mr. Hodge, “and 
the Middle West and the Pacific 
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Coast with its vast undeveloped po- 
tentialities present a great oppor- 
tunity for Chicago investors in the 
future.” 

Chicago, in keeping up with the 
spirit of progress, early emerged 
from the necessity of being a bor- 
rowing city to a state of not only 
furnishing capital for its local enter- 
prises but financing corporations in 
foreign fields. L. H. Schroeder, of 
the Central Trust Company of 
Illinois is of the opinion that: “The 
natural development of Chicago’s 
great enterprises furnished a market 
for local investors, and as their faith 
in these operations became justified, 
the circle of responsive investors 
widened. Particularly in the field 
of the utilities and in real estate 
bonds does Chicago present the best 
market in America, largely because 
these kinds of bonds were either 
originated here or given a greater 
initial welcome by the investing 
public. This is true to the extent 
that a number of such flotations 
which might logically be expected 
to have been sponsored in the East 
have been taken care of by Chicago 
houses. Although I could quote no 
statistics, it is my opinion that Chi- 
cago presents a greater opportunity 
than any other center for public 
utility financing.” 

Although real estate bonds were 
on the market as far back as 1890 
they were not popularized in their 
present form until only a decade 
ago. This was, primarily, a first 
mortgage center. But there was a 
limit, of course, to the number of 
large first mortgages which could 
be absorbed in one lump sum by 
large individual investors or insur- 
ance companies. The natural result 
Was increased sales effort to popu- 
larize the real estate bond. As a 
result the first mortgage real estate 
bond is more readily understood by 
Investors and is gaining in favor 
year after year. Mortgage bond 
houses, banks and neighborhood 
bans are all assisting in making 
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the investor familar with this type 
of bond. 

“During the last four months,” 
said B. F. Bills, of the American 
Bond and Mortgage Company, 
“sales have quadrupled. There 
seems to be an unprecedented de- 
mand for real estate bonds due,in a 
measure to the present high yield 
as compared with the prevailing 
rate of other securities.” 

And in another interview regard- 
ing the development and status of 
the real estate bond, Charles For- 
man, of George M. Forman & Co., 
stated: 

“Chicago is the home of the first 
mortgage real estate bond in its 
present form, although its use and 
popularity have spread throughout 
the country. 

“This type of security with its 
many safeguards has withstood the 
test of time and today is meeting 
the need for financing the building 
of large apartments, hotels and 
super-business structures in our 
large cities. Were it not for this 
convenient type of security many 
large structures that have contrib- 
uted to Chicago’s prominence, as 
well as her large construction pro- 
gram embodying an expenditure of 
$3,000,000,000, would not be in ex- 
istence. 

“The real estate bond, being an 
outgrowth of the old-fashioned first 
mortgage, presents to the investor 
a convenient security of stability 
and safety. Easy purchasing plans 
now offered to investors have 
greatly augmented the demand and 
have made many new bond buyers. 
The features of these first mortgage 
bonds have also prompted the ex- 
perienced investor to buy them in 
large blocks so as not to have ‘all 
his eggs in one basket.’ 

“With the basic factors favorable 
to the broadening of the local mar- 
ket, and the underlying trend being 
one of confidence in Chicago and its 
institutions, the individual investor 
should be more closely cultivated.” 
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That it pays to educate the pros- 
pective investor through advertis- 
ing was pointed out by B. C. Lingle, 
of the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, who said: 

“The present importance of Chi- 
cago as a security marketing center 
is due partly to preliminary educa- 
tion of the public to the advantages 
of buying bonds for investment pur- 
poses. The first efforts at education 
on the part of N. W. Harris were 
through direct mail. It was Mr. 
Harris’ policy to put back into ad- 
vertising as much of the profits ac- 
cruing from early sales as was pos- 
sible, because he desired to build 
a large clientele. The wisdom and 
foresight of this course were shown 
in 1892 when he was enabled to 
dispose of an issue of $1,800,000 in 
bonds, a large issue then, for a client 
—made necessary by the panic of 
that year. Another factor is the 
accumulation of the amount of in- 
vestment capital which is steadily 
growing, due to the increasing in- 
dustrial development of the Middle 
West. This was particularly true 
during the trust-forming era around 
1900-1903 when funds were made 
available by the purchase of fair- 
sized businesses by the trusts and 
the consequent acquisition of large 
amounts of ready money by their 
previous owners. Of course, this 
class was intensively followed up 
with the result that sound invest- 
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ments in bonds were made. Natu- 
rally there was also speculation in 
stocks and in some cases great 
losses were incurred, but these 
served more or less as examples of 
what not to do and the investment 
houses eventually benefited.” 

Profitable marketing of securities 
through advertising is but a recent 
accomplishment. It is only in the 
last few years that this medium of 
marketing reached its present high 
standard and position. Old sales 
methods, of necessity, are today 
being discarded for new efficient 
marketing methods that are capable 
of coping with the newly established 
buying habits and the changing 
economce trend. 

In a recent speech D. W. Mor- 
row, of J. P. Morgan & Co., em- 
phasized strongly the position of 
the investment banker as a mer- 
chant of bonds and stocks. He 
stated: 

“The most important factor in in- 
vestment banking—the command- 
ing and compelling factor—is the in- 
vestor ; the man or woman who has 
produced a little more than he or 
she consumes; who has saved a sur- 
plus. The important act in invest- 
ment banking is the decision to ex- 
change the command over present 
comforts for a promise of someone 
to pay interest and principal at fu- 
ture dates. The important factor in 
investment banking is the one who 
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makes that decision. The invest- 
ment banker, whether he be located 
in a large city or a little hamlet, is 
fundamentally a merchant. He is a 
middleman who renders what assist- 
ance he can in guiding the flow of 
savings into industry and commerce. 
He owes a heavy responsibility to 
the public. Above all, he owes a 
special responsibility to that part 
of the public which is made up of 
the savers.” 

Many bankers lose sight of the 
fact that they are merchants. They 
do not consider their market from 
the viewpoint of the merchandiser. 
They lack sales force in persuading 
people to buy securities. The 
banker must know, in the merchan- 
dising sense, the prospective inves- 
tor, so that he may address a proper 
appeal to him. It matters not what 
means he employs to carry his mes- 
sage, just so it reaches the prospect 
effectively. And knowing who his 
prospects are, he should immedi- 
ately avail himself of the opportun- 
ity to obtain their names so that 
he can at any time address each 


Up 
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particular class with that type of 
offering which will be best adapted 
to the needs of the individual. 

Chicago bankers are realizing, 
more than ever before, that a new 
issue is their product and should 
be marketed so as to create quick 
and favorable response, in the same 
manner as the manufacturer brings 
out a new product. They realize 
that a well-rounded campaign, 
backed by a favorable sales policy, 
marketing plans, pre-marketing of 
an issue, salesmen properly quali- 
fied, a follow-up plan, with arrange- 
ments for an after-sale service to 
bring customer recommendations, is 
bound to gather force and bring 
favorable results from the investors. 
In this manner new markets for 
securities are being created, thus 
making the handling of smaller sales 
units a quicker and more profitable 
undertaking. Many of the bankers 
in Chicago are taking advantage of 
existing marketing possibilities and 
are developing them to meet the 
needs of the growing army of in- 
vestors. 


The Exhibits 


HE commercial element ap- 

peared practically not at all at 
the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, as far as 
the exhibits were concerned. Doubt- 
leess some concerns selling to banks 
had rooms in the Congress Hotel 
and other nearby places where 
their representatives could take the 
visiting bankers to look over pri- 
vate displays. Some Chicago com- 
panies had motor cars at the con- 
vention headquarters constantly to 
convey bankers to their plants. But 
officially, the exhibits were entirely 
non-partisan. 

The two principal exhibits were 
the advertising display shown in the 
lobby of the Auditorium Theater, 
where the general sessions of the 
convention were held, and_ the 


model bank library on the box floor 


above. Both of these exhibits at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. 

The advertising display was simi- 
lar to that shown at the spring sav- 
ings conference in Chicago in May. 
Although many of the bankers had 
seen it then, nevertheless a large 
number examined it carefully and 
doubtless gleaned many good ideas 
from it. It is said to be one of the 
most complete bank advertising dis- 
plays ever prepared. 

The model library exhibit was a 
novel one, designed to illustrate the 
proper books and equipment for a 
moderate-size bank library. Judg- 
ing from the interest shown in it, 
many bankers are beginning to real- 
ize the value to an institution of 
having such a library. 
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Mrs. Francis McKillip, Miss Nina Y. Carter, and Miss Jessamine Hoagland, prominent women 
bankers of Chicago who helped entertain at the convention 


The Association of Bank Women 


By Lillian Backus 


Personal Service Director, Greater New York Savings Bank, New York 


NYONE attending the Chi- 
A cago convention of the 

American Bankers Associa- 
tion must have been impressed by 
the attention and recognition given 
its auxiliary organization—-the As- 
sociation of Bank Women. Ne 
less personage than Walter B. 
Head, president of the American 
Bankers Association, in his address 
before the general asembly and in 
all sectional meetings greeted the 
“men and women in _ banking”— 
both were included in the same 
thought—not men, with women in 
parenthesis as an afterthought. Mr. 
Head honored the women by ap- 
pearing at the banquet and giving 
them a personal greeting, a hearty 
welcome into the field of finance and 
encouragement in the thought that 
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in banking, woman’s possibilities for 
progress were limited only by her 
ability. If one accepts the press 
as the barometer of opinion, con-’ 
stantly having its hand on the pulse 
of the public, then public interest in 
this rather new activity of women 
is unquestionable. Not curiosity 
but intelligent, sympathetic, inter- 
rogative interest. 

Is the organization national in its 
scope? Yes. It has a membership 
of one hundred and _ thirty-two 
women representing eighteen states, 
and is divided into the following 
divisions, with a regional vice-presi- 
dent in each, Middle-Atlantic Di- 
vision, Lake Division, New England 
Division, Mid-Western Division, 
Southwestern Division and Western 
Division. This geographical divi- 
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MRS. WILLIAM LAIMBEER 


President of the Association of Bank Women 


sion makes possible the holding of 
small group meetings so important 
in the early stages of any big na- 
tional movement. 

Is its membership limited? Only 
executives in banks are eligible. The 
association boasts the membership 
of five women bank presidents, Mrs. 
B. B. Stevens, president, The Bank 
of Aline, Aline, Okla.; Miss Emma 
Duermaechter, president, German- 
town State Bank, South German- 
town, Wis.; Miss Flora Buck, presi- 
dent, Farmers State Bank of Genoa, 
Genoa, Ill.; Mrs. F. J. Runyon, 
president, First Woman’s Bank of 
Tennessee, Clarksville, Tenn., and 
Mrs. Jessie K. Taylor, president, 
Haddam State Bank, Haddam, Kan- 
sas. Many vice-presidents, assist- 
ant secretaries, managers’ of 
women’s departments and directors 
of service departments are mem- 
bers 

From what field of activity have 
women been drawn into banking? 


MISS JEAN A. REID 


Vice-president of the Association 


The magnetic needle of the bank 
has circled a wide range. Some have 


accumulated experience by long 
years of departmental training in a 
bank, others were lured from pro- 
fessional positions; the field of art, 
science, and some from _ social 
careers—these have necessarily ac- 
cumulated experience by the cram 
method. 

At the Chicago convention—the 
second annual-meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Bank Women—seventy 
members of the total membership 
of one hundred and thirty-two met 
for exchange of experiences; for 
serious consideration of problems of 
mutual interest to executives in 
trust companies, state, national and 
savings banks. “Extension of Serv- 
ice to Savings Depositors,” “Woman 
and Her Property,” “Relation of the 
Savings Department to the Invest- 
ment Department,” and “The 
Women’s Banking Department—Its 
Organization and Function,” were 
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“FRANCONIA” 
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Sailing Jan. 22, returning May 31 


Thirty-thousand miles of ever-changing panorama— 
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instructive and inspiring shore excursions. 


Cunard cuisine and service—cruise direction 
such as only our organization’s matchless 
experience and resources can provide. 
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all topics of lively interest and dis- 
cussion. 

Miss Flora Buck, president of the 
Farmers State Bank of Genoa, IIL, 
and Miss Emma _ Duermaechter, 
president of the Germantown State 
Bank of South Germantown, Wis., 
gave encouragement and hope of 
public recognition and reward to 
the ambitious woman _ executive 
who is willing to pay the price of 
long, conscientious training. Miss 
Nora Kirch, manager women’s de- 
partment, Louisville Trust Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., has been in 
the bank since she was thirteen 
years old and is an inspiration to 
the woman who would know the joy 
and compensation of a rich, full 
life of service. Miss Jane Addams, 
speaking at the association’s ban- 
quet on the subject of “Women in 
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the Orient,” said, “I am surprised 
at the strength of your organiza- 
tion. Your position is unique and 
your responsibility is great. You 
are leading the way for women in 
the field of finance and economics.” 

Woman’s greatest contribution 
to the field of banking will not be 
shrewd investment knowledge nor 
suggestion for better methods in the 
handling of the bank’s resources, but 
a human understanding of the 
everyday needs and problems of 
men and women and a study of the 
methods and the extent to which 
the bank could and should go in 
supplying these needs. 

A convention such as was held 
in Chicago makes for greater solid- 
arity of purpose and lends individual 
inspiration and group momentum. 
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Library Exhibit Attracts Attention 


MODEL small library for a 
A bank that was shown at the 

American Bankers Associa- 
tion convention held in Chicago, 
September 29-October 2, aroused 
much interest among visiting bank- 
ers. The exhibit was arranged by 
the Chicago committee of the Finan- 
cial Group of the Special Libraries 
Association. Furniture used in the 
exhibit, loaned by the Library 
Bureau, was chosen with bank 
library needs in view, and the books 
were loaned by local bank libraries 
with the exception of a very few 
from publishers. 

A 24-page booklet entitled “Your 
Bank and the Organization of Its 
Library,” was issued, its contents 
desiened to answer the specific 
questions most often asked by 
bankers contemplating the starting 
of a bank library, such as: 


What is a bank library? 

How shall it be organized ? 

What will it do for the bank? 

What will it cost? 

What kind of a librarian should be 
put in charge? 

This discussion is followed by 
classified lists of books, periodicals, 
trade and financial services, and aids 
in selecting business books most 
needed by the bank library. Miss 
Ruth G. Nichols, librarian, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, was chair- 
man of the committee on exhibit, 
and to her tireless efforts much of 
the success of both exhibit and 
pamphlet were due. She was ably 
seconded by her executive secretary, 
Miss Julia E. Elliott, of The In- 
dexers, and the other committee 
members: Miss Sue M. Wuchter, 
Continental and Commercial Banks; 
Miss Louisa B. Krause, H. M. 
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This financial library exhibit was arranged by the Chicago committee of the 
Special Libraries Association 


Byllesby and Company, and Miss 
Virginia Savage, Halsey, Stuart & 
Company. The booklet was pre- 
pared under the guidance of Miss 
Krause. 

The introduction in the pamphlet 


offers Miss Nichols’ services, as 
chairman of the Methods Commit- 
tee of the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion, in advising with bankers in 
planning for financial libraries, on 
which there will probably be re- 
turns from the exhibit for some time 


to come. The growing interest in 
bank libraries was evidently focused 
by this concrete and practical ex- 
hibit, which, by the way,’ was 
financed by Chicago banks and in- 
vestment houses. 

The chairman of the Financial 
Group of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, Miss Margaret Reynolds, 
librarian of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., was 
in charge of publicity for the ex- 
hibit. 
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State Secretaries’ Meeting 


HE program of the State 
"l sexta Section included 

an address by O. Howard 
Wolfe, cashier, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, on “Aanlysis of Ac- 
counts in Country Banks,” and one 
by S. I. Miller, educational director 
A. I. B. on “Bringing the American 


Institute of Banking to the Country 
Banks.” 

Officers were elected as follows: 
President, William F. Augustine, 
Virginia; first vice-president, Eu- 
gene P. Gum, Oklahoma; second 
vice-president, Harry G. Smith, 
Kentucky ; secretary-treasurer, Rob- 
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WARM-HEARTED Western welcome 

awaits you in New York—with all 
the fascinating brilliance of smart modern 
hotel life tempered by quiet refinement—at 
the famous Majestic. 
Out of the city’s roar, yet only a few minutes 
to railroad stations, shops and theatres. 
Peerless cuisine, superb music and carefree 
comfort—make this your New York home. 


2 West 72nd Street 


Entire block fronting Central Park 
New York 
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W. F. AUGUSTINE 
esident, Merchants National Bank, 
ichmond, Va.; president State 
Secretaries Section 


Vice- 


ert E. Wait, Arkansas; members of 
the board of control: William F. 
Augustine, Virginia; Eugene P. 
Gum, Oklahoma; Harry G. Smith, 
Kentucky ; Paul Hardey, Colorado; 
Charles E. Hoyt, Connecticut. 
William F. Augustine, the newly 
elected president, is vice-president 
of the Merchants National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., and is secretary of 
the Virginia Bankers Association. 
He was born in 1885 in Richmond, 
Va. After experience as office boy 
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MRS. H. M. BROWN 


Secretary, Michigan Bankers Association; 
retiring president State Secretaries 
Section 


with a grocery firm and entry clerk 
in a wholesales dry goods house he 
started in as office boy with the 
Merchants National Bank of Rich- 
mond, rising to his present position 
there. 

Mr. Augustine is a Democrat. He 
is married and has one daughter. 
He is a Mason, and a member of the 
Commonwealth, Bankers and Coun- 
try Clubs. His home is in Rich- 
mond, Va. 


The Entertainment Program 


T HERE was nothing pompous, 
othing forced, about the en- 
tertainment afforded the visitors to 


the convention. No blaring of 
trumpets marked the preparations ; 


no loud speakers informed the visi- 
tors what was being done for their 
edification; no boasting or bally- 
hooing of any sort. 

Chicago is big and generous, and 





